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" Toute espdce de Itimidre ne vient k nous qu'avcc le tems ; plus 
sa progression est lente, plus Tobjet entra$n6 pax le mouvement 
rapide qui Eloign e ou rapproche tous les Stres est d6j£i loin du lieu 
oii nous le voyons. Avant que nous ayions appris que les choses 
Bontdans une situation d6termin6e, elles ont d6j^ chang^ plusieurs 
fois. Ainsi nous appercevons toujours les 6v6nemens trop tard, et 
la politique a toujours besoin de pr^voir, pour ainsi dire, le pre- 
sent." — ^TuROOT, GBuvreSf torn, ii., p. 343. 
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The subjects comprised within the science of politics 
may be conveniently distributed under the three 
following main divisions : 

1. The nature and form of a sovereign govern- 
ment, and its relations with the persons directly 
subject to it. 

2. The relations between the sovereign govern- 
ments of independent communities ; (viz., interna- 
tional law or morality). 

3. The relations of a dominant and a dependent 
community ; or, in other words, the relation of 
supremacy and dependence. 

The first of these three sulajects comprehends tlie 
nature, origin, and form of a sovereign government, 
and its relations with its immediate subjects consti- 
tuting a single political community. The various 
departments of this extensive subject have been 
treated by a long series of writers, ancient and 
modem, beginning with Plato and Aristotle, and 
reaching to the present time. 

The second subject, comprehending the relations 
between the sovereign governments of independent 
states, has been treated by a numerous class of 
modem writers, from Grotiua downwards. 

The third subject is the relation of supremacy 



and dependence: in other words, the relations be- 
tween two political communities, of which one is 
dominant and the other dependent ; both being 
governed by a common supreme government, the 
one directly and the other indirectly ; and the latter 
being governed directly by a subordinate govern- 
ment. 

The third, although it coincides in some respects 
with the other two subjects, is nevertheless essen- 
tially distinguished from both of them. With the 
first, it comprehends a supreme government, but 
considers it only in its relatione with a community 
which it rules indirectly, and not in its relations 
with its immediate subjects. With the second, it 
considers the relations of separate communities, but 
differs from it, in not considering the relations of 
independent commimitiea. 

The third subject has not hitherto, as far as I am 
aware, been professedly examined in a separate in- 
vestigation. Whenever the subject has been con- 
sidered by political writers, it has been considered 
only incidentally, and in combination with colo- 
nization, foreign trade, and other questions belonging 
to the province of economical science. This inci- 
dental consideration of the subject, in combination 
with other matters having no essential affinity with 
it, has naturally thrown over it a general indistinct- 
ness and obscurity. Thus, for example, the idea of 
a dependency is by many writers confounded with 
that of a colony ; a confusion which renders it 
nearly imposeible that a clear and precise concep- 



tion of the political relation in question should be 
formed. 

The following essay is intended to explain the 
third of the three subjects above adverted to, viz., 
the nature of the political relation of supremacy 
and dependence, and to develope some of the 
principal consequences which that relation in- 
volves. 

For the purpose of elucidating fully the ideas 
included in the notion of a subordinate government 
(upon which the definition of a dependency adopted 
in the ensuing pages is founded), I have prefixed 
to the essay an inquiry, in which I have attempted 
to explain the distinction between supreme and 
subordinate powers of government, together with 
some other questions related to it. This preliminary 
inquiry is detached from the essay, and the latter 
may be read without it. 

The essay itself falls into two parts. One part 
considers the ideas which the relation of supremacy 
and dependence necessarily implies, and without 
which it cannot be conceived to exist. The other 
part considers the advantages and disadvantages 
arising to the two related communities from their 
connexion with each other. The expediency or in- 
expediency of this connexion to each of the two 
communities is determined by facts which vary 
infinitely, and which cannot be comprehended in 
any general expression. Nevertheless there are 
certain leading facts which, though not universal, 
reappear with such steadiness and uuiibrmity in 



different dependencies, that they seiTe to throw 
miicli light on the expediency of this relation to the 
related communities ; and general inferences can be 
drawn from them, which will materially assist in 
determining how far the relation is expedient in 
any individual case- 



Whatever advantages may belong severally to 
monarchical, aristocratical, or deroocratical institu- 
tions, it cannot be overlooked that the chief nations 
of Europe and America now keep nearly abreast 
in the march of civilization, notwithstanding the 
diversity in the forms of their supreme govern- 
ments. Moreover, it can scarcely be denied that 
the ulterior progress of these nations ' mainly de- 
pends upon the nature of the opinions prevailing 
among the bulk of the people; that where the 
public opinion is unenlightened, no political forms 
can be an effectual security against imwise and mis- 
chievous exercises of the powers of government; 
and that where the public ojjinion is enhghtened, 
political forms lose a large portion of their meaning 
and importance. 

One of the main obstacles to the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion, by a calm examination 
of important social facts and principles, as well aa 
to the creation of habits of order, industry, and 
forethought, to the accumulation and diffusion of 
wealth, and to the gradual development of a 
healthier state of society, is produced by the occur- 
I'encc of wars between civilized nations. Wars of 



this sort destroy wealtli, divert labour from useful 
objects, disturb commerce and credit, arrest the 
progress of internal improvements, shake the con- 
fidence of men in one another and in their govern- 
ment, and paralyse the energy of the wise and good 
by making them despair of the cause of human 
advancement. 

The only effectual security against the occurrence 
of such wars is to be found in an improved inter- 
national morality, and a more faithful observance 
of its maxims. But though such wars are mainly 
to be prevented by an improvement in the relations 
of independent communities, they are also in some 
measure to be prevented by an improvement in the 
relations of dominant and dependent communities. 
If, therefore, the following essay should assist in 
explaining the nature of the relation between a 
dominant and a dependent community, in showing 
the extent of the advantages which the former 
community can derive from its supremacy, and in 
indicating the sources of the disputes likely to arise 
between them, it would tend to diminish the chances 
of the greatest calamity to which tiie civilized world 
is now exposed. 

It might likewise contribute to the same end, by 
exhibiting the nature and extent of the political evils 
which are inherent in the condition of a dependency. 
If the inhabitants of dependencies were conscious 
that many of the inconveniences of their lot are 
not imputable to the neglect, or ignorance, 
selfishness of their rulers, but are the necess: 
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INQUIRY 



POWERS OF A SOVEREIGN GOVERNMENT. 



Since a dependency is a territory placed under a f,"t'j^' 
subordinate government, the subject of the following 
Essay renders it necessary for me to investigate the 
nature of a subordinate government. 

In order to understand the nature of a subordinate 
government, it is necessary to understand the dis- 
tinction between supreme and subordinate powers 
of government, and the nature of the delegation by 
which the latter powers are created. This distinction 
is closely connected with the distinction between the 
legislative and executive powers of government ; 
and, indeed, has been considered by some writers 
as nearly identical with it.* Since these questions 
have not been examined with sufficient fulness for 
my pre*»ent purpose, I efore entering upon 

y, to inquire into 
ign government, 
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X PREFACE. 

sequences of the form of their government, they 
would be inclined to submit patiently to inevitable 
ills, which a vain resistance to the authority of the 
dominant country cannot fail to aggravate. 

London, May, 1841. 



PRELIMINARY INQUIRY. O 

01 a sovereign government by positive lawa, pro- 
mises, compacts, and constitutional checks or ba- 
lances, are nugatory. It is likewise absurd to deny 
to a sovereign government the power, or, as it is 
commonly called, the right of doing certain acts, 
such as inflicting death or bodily pain, of taking 
property, &c. When the right of a sovereign govern- 
ment to do any act is denied, nothing more is meant 
than that the government ought not, in the speaker's 
or writer's opinion, to do the act. This expression is, 
therefore, merely a concise formula for assuming 
the question at issue. The opinion just adverted to 
is merely a variety of the ancient notion that the 
laws of a bad and oppressive government have no 
binding force, and, therefore, are not laws. A con- 
versation on this subject, said to have taken place 
between Pericles and the young Alcibiades, is re- 
ported in Xenophon's Memoirs of Socrates. Pericles 
at first answers the inquiries of Alcibiades correctly, 
by saying that every decree of the sovereign person 

laws. Which error, because it setteth the lana above the Hovcreign, 
eetteth also a judge above bim, and a power to punish liim ; which 
is to make a new sovereign ; and again for the same reason a third, ' 
to punish the second ; and so continually without end, to the con- 
fusion, and disaolution of the commonwealth." — (Part II. ch. 29.) 
" The Bovereign of a commonwealth, be it an assembly, or one man, 
is not subject to the civil laws. For having power to make and re- 
peal laws, he may, when he jileasetU, free himself from that subjec- 
tion, by repealing those laws that trouble him, and of making of 
new ; and consequently he was free before. For he is free, that can 
be free when be will r nor is it possible for any person to be bound 
to himself; because he that can bind, can rehftae ; and therefore he 
that is bound lo himself only, is not bound." — (Part U.ch. 26.) 
Compare also some good remarks of Blackstone on this subject. 
Commentaries, vol. i. p. 161 — 2. 

B 2 



4 PRELIMINARY INQUIllY. 

or body in a state is law ; but he afterwards (in- 
correctly) retracts this opinion, and says that the 
legislative acts of a tyrsint, the legislative acts of 
an oligarchy to which the bulk, of the people do not 
consent, and the legislative acts of a democracy to 
■which the rich do not consent, are not laws.* 

On the other hand, the power of a sovereign 
government has not a greater extent than that which 
has been stated. 

For example, it cannot suddenly augment the 
quantity of food in a country, except hy importation 
from abroad, and, consequently, it cannot change 
.scarcity into plenty, if the foreign supplies should 
be scanty and dear. 

The power of a sovereign government is further 
limited to that portion of the force of the commu- 
nity which it is able practically to command. The 
question whether it is physically possible for a law 
to be executed, is different from the question whether 
a law is Hkely to be executed. Thus it would be 
physically impossible to execute a law for changing 
the course of the seasons, or the height of the tides. 
On the other hand, there are many laws which 
might he carried into effect with the universal con- 
sent of the community, but which a sovereign go- 
remment, from the unwillingness of a large portion 
of the community to submit to them, would be 



* Xen. Mem. SocraL i. 2. § 41 — 6. Compare Le Mercier de la 
Riviere, Ordre Nature! et EBBeniiel dea Socifit^B politiquea. ch. 15. 
<loni. i. p. 186} : "Lepouvoirlfgisiatif n'est au fuml que le pouvoir 
d'iostituer de bonnes loix poBitivea." 
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unable to enforce. Such ai-e, for example, over 
severe penal laws, vexatious revenue laws, usury 
laws, laws prohibiting the export of coin, laws regu- 
lating prices and wages.* 

It is also to be observed, that there are acts pos- 
sible to some sovereign governments which are nol 
possible to others. Since the power uf a sovereign 
government is limited to the united forces of the 
persons forming the community which it governs, 
it is natural that many things should be witliin the 
power of the government of a large and rich nation 
which are not within the power of the government 
of a small and poor nation. Again, the progress of 
civilization increases the power of governments, as 
well as of persons, or bodies of persons, in a private 
capacity. Thus many a small and feeble state could 
now produce results which would have surpassed 
the powers of the most mighty nations of anti- 
quity. 

Blackstone, in describing the powers of the Bri- 
tish Parliament (which is the sovereign government 
of the British Empire), says, that *' it can do every 

■ " Dana I'oTdre politique, c'cat toujoura la partie la plua foible 
qui gouverae la partie la plus forte ; et k force de celui qui com- 
uiande, ne conEistc T^cllement que dans lea forces i6unics de ceux 
qui lui obf isBenl." Le Mercier de la RiviSre, ubi sup. ch. 6. (torn. 
i. p. 69.) " La forci' coniDiune ou Bociale, qu'oo aomme /orce pub- 
ft'^as, ne se forme que par une reunion deplusiovira forces phj^qucs 
cG qui suppose toi^ourA et n^cesaairenient une rciuiiuit dc volonti-B, 
(jui ne pent avoir lieu qu'aprSs la reunion des opinions, quellea 
iju'elles aoient. Ce aeroit done reuverser I'ordre, et prendre I'effet 
pour la cause, que de vouloir donn^r 4 la foree publique. le pouvoir 
de douiner lea opinions, tandia que c'eat de la liunion dea opinions 
c{u'elle tieiit eon existence et ion pouvoir." lb. e. 8. (torn. i. p. 94.) 



6 PRELIMINARY INQUIRY. 

thing that is not naturally impossible; ani 
fore, some have not scrupled to call its power, by a 
figure rather too bold, the omnipotence of parlia- 
ment."* The phrase " omnipotence of parliament " 
(as Mr. Christian has remarked on the passage in 
Blackstone) " signifies nothing more than the su- 
preme power of the sovereign state, or a power of 
action uncontrolled by any superior." The remarks 
which we have made above, likewise, indicate the 
limitations with which the statement must be taken, 
that parliament can do every thing which is not 
naturally impossible. 

whth& '^^ °®^* qicstion to be considered is, how may 

power, of a the powers possessed by a sovereign government be 

eovernment exercised. 

erciserf. The modes by which a sovereign government 

may exercise its powers can be conveniently re- 
duced to the four following heads : — ^First; it may 
exercise its powers in the way of legislation, Se- 
. condly ; it may exercise its powers by special com- 
mands or acts intended to carry into effect a pre- 
existing law. Thirdly; it may exercise its powers 
by special commands or acts not intended to carry 
into effect a pre-existing law. Fourthly ; it may 
exercise its powers by inquiring into some fact or 
facts, for the purpose of guiding its conduct in some 
measure or proceeding falling under one of the three 
heads just enumerated. These four powers may be re- 
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spectively styled the legislative, executive, arbitrary, 
and inquisitorial powers of a sovereign government. 

We will now proceed to consider the nature of 
each of these powers. 

First. A sovereien government mav issue a e:e- Nature uf i 

= » J t) the powen i 

neral command; that is, make a law, nroperlv so ofasove- 

' c r J reign go- 

called ; or it may declare a general intention of venimmt. 
domg certain acts, or of pursumg a certain course of 'j»e i " 
conduct ; which declaration is also commonly called 
a law. For example, it may issue a general com- 
mand to its subjects not to kill, or take the property 
of others, excepting under certain circumstances; or 
it may declare a general intention of performing 
certain services for the public, such as the convey- 
ance of passengers, goods, and letters, and the main- 
tenance of roads, bridges, lighthouses, harbours, 
hospitals, schools ; or of supplying the public with 
certain commodities, such as tobacco, gunpowder, 
or salt. 

A sovereign government may issue a general 
command, either independently of any other general 
command, or for the purpose of carrying into effect 
another general command which it had previously 
issued ; that is to say, a law may be made either 
for its own sake, or for the purpose of carrying 
another law into effect. 

Laws made for the purpose of carrying other laws 
into effect are often made by subordinate legisla- 
tures, as will be shown presently. 

Secondly. A sovereign government may issue a hVc^^w^ 
special command, or it may do an act directly ^i" '^t" 
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affecting some person or persons, and not involving 
a general command. 

If the special command or act be founded on, and 
be in pursuance of, a general command previously 
issued, or a general declaration of intention pre- 
viously made, by such government, the command 
or act is styled executioe. 

Thus, if a sovereign government has issued a 
general command, or law, prohibiting its subjects 
from killing or taking the property of others, except 
under certain circumstances, and denouncing a cer- 
tain punishment for the contravention of such law ; 
then, if some person should contravene any of its 
provisions, the government proceeds to issue certain 
special commands, or to do certain acts, for the 
purpose of inflicting upon him the punishment in 
which the sanction of the law consists. When a 
crime has been committed, the steps which the go- 
vernment takes for detecting, apprehending, detain- 
ing, trying, convicting, sentencing, and punishing 
the supposed offender by means of policemen, public 
prosecutors, judges, and jailers, or other ministers 
of criminal justice, consist in a series of special 
commands or acts in execution of existing laws. In 
like manner, when a sovereign government has 
declared a general intention of pursuing a certain 
course of conduct, it proceeds to issue the special 
commands, or to do the acts, which may be necessary 
or expedient for accomplishing its purpose. For 
example, if a government has declared its intention 
of making war against another independent state, 
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of caiTying passengers, goods, or letters, of trading 
in a ceitain commodity, of issuing money, or of re- 
lieving all destitute persons found in its dominious, 
it employs persons, makes purchases of goods, and 
enters into the other specific arrangements which 
are requisite in order to enable it to carry these 
several intentions into effect. 

In every case in which a sovereign government 
issues a general command or law, or makes a ge- 
neral declaration of intention, it supposes that such 
general command or declaration will be carried into 
execution by special commands or acts. No general 
command or law of a sovereign government would 
be obeyed, unless the persons subject to it thought 
that the government was prepared, in case any 
person should disobey it, to inflict upon him the 
pain in which its sanction consists, and unless they 
saw its sanction actually inflicted upon the persons 
who disobey it. Again, in every case in which a 
sovereign government makes a general declaration 
of intention, such declaration would be nugatory, 
unless the government adopted the means requisite 
for carrying its intention into effect. Consequently, 
an act of legislation by a sovereign government 
implies the necessity of future executive acts; and 
every executive act pre-supposes a prior legislative 
act which is carried into execution. Unless a so- 
vereign government were prepared to carry its 
general commands or laws, and its general declara- 
tions of intention, into effect, by means of special 
commands or acts, its general commands or declara- 
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tiona would be nugatory. Its general commanoi 
would lose their imperative character, aud would 
become mere recommendations or rules of positive 
morality, having for their sanction as much of the 
public opinion as the government could enlist on its 
side. Its general declarations of intention would 
become mere voluntary promises, or pollicitations, 
which it would take no steps to perform. On 
the other hand, an executive act implies the ex- 
istence of a prior general command or general de- 
claration of intention ; in other words, of a prior 
legislative act, which is to be carried into execution. 
It follows, therefore, that the legislative and execu- 
tive acts of a sovereign government mutually imply 
each other. 

The reasons which render it expedient for a sove- 
reign government to issue general commands.or laws, 
will be stated lower down. The executive officers 
of a sovereign government issue special commands 
in order to avoid the necessity of acting without a 
previous command; that is, the necessity of apply- 
ing force. For example, a tax-gatherer orders a 
man to pay a certain sum which he owes to the 
government as a tax ; a policeman orders a suspected 
criminal to walk to gaol ; in both these cases a 
special command is first issued in order to avoid 
the necessity of compelling the payment or impri- 
sonment by force. In like manner, a sovereign 
government may perform certain acts, not involving 
the use of force, in order to avoid the necessity of 
using force. For example, a government desirous 
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of obtaining men or supplies for an army or navy, 
may pay a bounty to recruits, or may purchase 
supplies at the market price, instead of levying men 
by impressment, or seizing and taking goods by 
force. 

Executive commands or acts may, in general, be Eieouti™ 
divided into the two classes of judicial and adminis- lideiiii - 

judiciaJ 
tratwe. _ and adi 

A judicial proceeding is a declaration by a com- ^Vm.' 
petent authority, after preliminary complaint and 
inquiry, that a person has or has not brought him- 
self within the terms of a certain penal enactment, 
or that he has or has not a certain legal right or 
obUgation which another disputes with him. 

An administralive proceeding is for the purpose 
of carrying a law into effect, where there is no 
question about the legal culpability, or dispute 
about a legal right or obligation of a person. The 
distribution of titles or rewards, the collection of the 
taxes, the purchase of articles for the army or navy, 
the legal relief of a destitute person, the conveyance 
and delivery of letters tlirough the public post- 
office, the apprehension and prosecution of a person 
accused of a crime, the execution or imprisonment 
of a convict, the making and issuing of money, the 
maintenance of places of education, the keeping of 
a public registry of lands, deeds and wills, births, 
deaths, and marriages, are instances of administra- 
tive acts. 

In an administrative proceeding tlie government 
functionary acts or may act spontaneously ; in a 
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judicial proceeding he does not act until he is set m 
motion by an accusation or plaint addressed to him. 
Thus the power of a visitor of a college in an Eng- 
lish university, or of a charitable foundation, which 
may be exercised at his own pleasure, and without 
any complaint being preferred to him, is to this ex- 
tent administrative and not judicial. 

Moreover, in order to found a judicial proceeding, 
it is necessary, not only that an accusation or plaint 
should be addressed to the judge, but also that the 
party who is accused or complained of should have 
an opportunity of defending himself against snch 
accusation or plaint ; whereas, an administrative 
proceeding may take place witliout the necessity of 
allowing any such opportunity of explanation to the 
persons whom it may affect. 

The only case in which a judicial proceeding is 
dispensed from these preliminary conditions is 
where an offence is committed in the presence and 
within the sight of a judge.* Under these circum- 
stances, the usual requisites of an accusation and 
an opportunity of defence are sometimes dispensed 
with, and the judge acts at once with an admi- 
nistrative authority. 

If no crimes were committed, and if there were 
no disputes about rights and obligations, there would 
be no need of judicial acts ; the fiinctions of the 
judge would never be called into action. But the 
machine of civil government would stop, if the 
administrative functionaries did not act ; if, for ex- 
• Sec Blackalone's CoinmontarieB, vol. iv. p. 286. 
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ample, the taxes were not collected. It is, therefore, 
necessary that an administrative functionary should 
be able to initiate his interferences, and not have to 
wait, like the judicial functionary, until he should 
be set in motion by one of the public. 

Hence, the term administrative may be properly 
confined, in accordance witli the ordinary usage, to 
executive acts not judicial. In judicature proper, 
there is no administration, no vianagement, as there 
is in finance, public works, government lands, rehef 
of the poor, keeping of schools, can-iage of letters, 
military and tiaval oi^;anization. A judge hears 
and determines, and orders his decision to be carried 
into effect. He executes the law, but adminiBters 
nothing.* 

* The meaning n! the terms executive anil admnistTOiive, which 
is adopted in the text, appears to be that most conBistetit with the 
ptymolofi:; of the irords, and with existing usage. 

Executive is properly a generic word, including all the different 
modea of giving effect to a law. To execute a law is to follow out a 
general rule into its special cunscqueiiceH. The term executive ia 
used in a generic aense by Locke, Montesquieu, and others. So, 
in the English law, an executor is " he to whom another man com- 
mits by will the execution of liis last will and teslanient." — Black- 
stiine Com. vol. ii. p. 503, which is not the execution of a judicial 



Oil the other ha.nA, administratinn seenis to imply active manage- 
ment, oralewardship; like the German veru-allung ; which is in - 
conaiatent with the passive character of a judicial functionary, who 
does not act until he is set in motion from without. Accordingly, 
in the English law, an adminlBtratov is the distributor of the goods 
of an intestate under the ordinary. The limited meaning assig^ned 
in the text to the term administrative, agrees iviih its use in France, 
and the other continental states. See Degerando, Inatitutes de 
Droit adminietratif Fran9aiB, torn. !. p. 17, 18. 

But, as might have been anticipated, there has been much incon- 
sistency in the use of these two terms, 

I. The term executive is eomctimes used in a Bpeciiic sense, and 
is opposed to judieial, instead uf comprehending it. Aa so used, 
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It should, however, be observed that functiol 
aries, whose business is principally judicial, some- 
times perform administrative acts, and that func- 
tionaries, whose business is principally administrative, 
sometimes perform judicial acts. Thus the admi- 
nistration of the property of minoi-s, lunatics, 
bankrupts, and intestates, and the appointment of 
new trustees, though performed in England by 
various courts, are not j,udicial functions. Indeed, 
all acts of voluntary, as opposed to contentious, 
jurisdiction are properly administrative. On the 
other hand, judicial decisions are sometimes made 

meaning nearly agrees with timt oi administrativg,^ defiacd in the 
text. In theEnglishlaw. the terms "execution of a judgment," aad 
"capital execution," appear to he used in this limited acceptation. 
Ducange in executor says ; " In lihris juriBconBultorum, dicun- 
tur executores qui judicum mandata pt deereta csequnntur." In 
the conalitution of the United States, the executive power is dis- 
tinguished from the legislative power on the one hand, and frotn 
the judicial power on the other : aee Art. 1, 2, 3. The word ' voll- 
ziehend' is used with tliis meaning hy Hugo : " Der Kaiser hat (he 
says) hald allein, bald mit dem Senate, die gesetzgebende, die 
vollziehende, und die richterliche Gewalt, auch in Beatrafung der 
Verhredien." Geachichte .les RiimiBchen Rechfa, vol. i p. 952. 

2. The term adrmnislraiive is sometimea used in a generic sense, 
and includes judicial, instead of being opposed to it. Thus we 
speak of the " administration of justice,'' and generally of the " ad- 
ministration of a government." For example, in the well known 
verses of Pope ; 

" For forma of government, let fools contest ; 
Whate'er is best administered t& best." 
So the heads of the executive government are often called " the ad- 
ministration," and "ministers of state;" but "ministers of stato" 
usually fill administrative offices, according to the definition given 
in the text. The same remark likewise applies to the term 
" miiusters of religion." 

It may he added that, in the English law, a "ministerial act'' 
aignifiea an act which a public officer is hound to perform, and as 
to the performance of which he has no discretion. 
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by public officers, whose ordinaiy functions are 
administrative ; for example, the decisions imposing 
fines and forfeitures made by the revenue boards of 
this country. 

Some remarks will be made lower down on the 
exercise of legislative and executive powers by the 
same functionary. 

It may be here observed, that the confusion 

which prevails concerning the supposed difference 

between a limited monarchy and a republic, is in 

some measure connected with the distinction between 

legislative and executive powers. It seems to be 

thought that if a king is a merely executive 

officer, the government is republican ; but that if 

a king has a share in the legislative sovereignty, 

the government is monarchical,* This notion is in 

truth erroneous ; since a king who has only a share 

in the legislative sovereignty is properly not more a 

monarch than a king who has no such share ; but 

it is founded on a perception of the fact, that the 

legislative are more important than the executive 

functions of government. 

Thirdly. A sovereign government may issue a 3 

p 

• The following remarks are made by M. Thiers, on the (iiacua- " 
Hions respecting the power of the king in the conatitution proposed ^ 
for France at the beginning of the Revolution of 1789 : 

" La monarchic rfelle, telle qu'elle exiate mSme dans lea fitats rfi- 
put^i libres, est la domination d'lm aeul, h laquelle on met des 
homes au moyen du concoura national. La voIontS du prince y fait 
riJellement presque tout, et cellc de la nation eat r^duite & empficher 
le iubI, soit en disputant eur riinpiit, soil en concourant pour un 
tiers i la lui. Mais i\is I'instant que la nation pent ordonner tout ce 
qu'elle veut, sana que le roi puiase s'y oppoaer par !e vetu, le roi 
n'eat plua qu'un magiatrat. C'est alora !a rtipublique avec un aeul 
consul aulieu de plu»eura." Hist, de Is R^v. Franfaise, torn. L p. 
153, ed. 4. Compare Penny Cycloptedia in Monarchy. 
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1 comraand, or do an act, not founded on, or 
in pursuance of, a general command previously 
issued, or a general declaration of intention pre- 
viously made, by such government. Such a special 
command or act may be styled arbitrary, inasmuch 
as it proceeds from the arbitrium of the sovereign 
person or body.* 

• When a person vo)unlari]y regulates his conduct according to a 
rule or maxim which he has previonaly announced hia intention of 
conforming to, he is thought to deprive himself of arbitiiam, free 
will, discretion, or willAuhr, in the individual act. Henc^ when a 
government acta in an individuiil case, not ia conformity with a 
pre-esisting law or rule of conduct, laid down by itself, its act is 
Bwd to be arbitrary Agreeably with the notion that a voluntaxy 
Bubmissionlo ageneral maxim ia equivalent to eitemal compulsuon, 
it ia thought that a sovereign government is subject to positive laws : 
see above, p. 2, and below, p. 32. 

In the Roman law, an actio arbilraria was an action depending 
on the arbitrium of the judge. *' Prseterea quasdam actionea arbi- 
trarias, id est, eK arbitrio judicis pendeutes, appellamus; in quibus, 
nisi arbitrio judicia is, cum quo agitur, actori satiafaciat (veluti rem 
restituat vel e.'ihibeat vel aolvat, vel es. noxali cauaa servum ded&t} 
condemnare debeat."— Inat. IV. 0. J 31. 

The term arbitrary is often used improperly, as synonymous with 
despotic ; because despotic governments have been characterized t>; 
arbitrary acts properly ao called (see beluw, p. 28.) It is thus 
twice used in two conaeciative pages by Adam Smith. 

"The law, 80 far as it gives some weak protection to the slave 
againat the violence of hia master, is likely to be better eseculeJ in 
a colony where the government ia in a great mcaaure arbitrary, 
than in one where it ia altogether /ree." (Wealth of Nations, b. 4. 
c. 7. vol. ii. p. 395.) 

" That the condition of a slave is better under an arbitrary than 
a.Jree government ia, I believe, supported by the history of all ages 
and nations.'' — (Ibid. p. 396.) 

In these two sentences, arbitrary is opposed to free, in the senae 
of detpolic &i opposed to popular. But in the same passage, he 
says: " In a country where the government is in a great measure 
arbitrary, where it ia usual for the magiatrate to intermeddle even 
in the management of the private property of individuals, and to 
send them perhaps a lelfre de caohet. If they do not manage it ac- 
cording to Ilia liking, it is much easier, &c." 

Here arbitrary is used In its proper sense. 
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For example, a command issued by a sovereign 
government, prohibiting the foture exportation of all 
corn, or all implements of war, would be general, 
and, therefore, a law. But a command issued by a 
sovereign government, prohibiting the exportation 
of all com, or all implements of war, then shipped 
and in port, would be special and arbitrary, and 
therefore, not a law.* Again, a special command or 
act inflicting a punishment upon a single person, or 
subjecting him to some legal disqualification, would, 
if it were in pursuance of an existing law, be 
executive, but, if it were not in pursuance of an 
existing law, it would be arbitrary. 

Arbitrary commands, when issuedby the sovereign 
body of a republic in a legislative form, were known 
to the Greeks by the name of psephisvmla.-f The 
use of psepkismata was frequent in several of the 
Greek democracies in the age following the Pelo- 

Lockc in liia Essay on Civil G'Jvernincnt, calls arbitrary power 
by the name prerogative. 

"The power (hesays) to act aceoiding to discretion for llie public 
gond, without the prescription of the law, and soraetimes even 
against it, is that which is called prerogative."— I Part II. f 160.) 
Again : " Prerogative can he nothing but the people's perniitting 
their rulers to du several things, of their own free choice, tvherelhe 
]aiv was silent, and eometiincs too against the direct letter of the 
law, for the public good ; ami iheir acquiescingin it when so done.'' 
^(Ib. J 164.) And further on, he adds : " Prerogative is nothing 
but the power of doing public good without a rule."— (lb. { 165.) 

Preerogativa, in the Roman law, appears to have signified any 
l^al advantage or privilege. [ Dirksen, Manuale Lat font. J. C. R. 
in v.) In the English law, the term is only applied to the powers 
which can be legally esrrcisod by tlie crown ; as, e. g. the power of 
choosing the ministera of state, or of declaring peace and war. 

* See Blacksione, Uonim. vol. L p. 44. 

+ See Schoemannde Comitiia Atlieniensinm, cap, 7. Hermann's 
Greek Antiquities, j 67. mile 8. 
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ponnesian war, and the admiuistration of a govern- 
ment by means of tliem was considered cliaracteriatic 
of a democracy. In Athens, the frequent recourse 
to arbitrary psephtsmata was partly owing to the 
restraints imposed by the forms of the constitution 
upon new legislation; restraints which were in- 
tended to check the popular tendency to innovation, 
and to assist the aristocratic party or class in main- 
taining the existing laws unchanged.* Tlie arbitrary 
commands of the sovereign government in a. mo- 
narchy or aristocracy appear to have had no peculiar 
name in Greece jf although they were, doubtless, 
at least as proportionally frequent as the arbitrary 
commands of the sovereign assembly in a democracy. 
Among the Romans, an arbitrary command 
issued by the sovereign government in a legislative 
form was styled a privilegium.-^ The name prim- 
* Sthoemann, ibid. p. 159. 250.— Compare Aristot. Rliet. 1. 1 

H /civ rsu •ijhHtiu mltn sli hmtk /tijut ivJi Tifi w rxjim; ihiJi rtf'i /tiXXifni 
n Hsil KxUxiu irWx" hinxXnfairTiis ta) ittarrlu Xiii -rifi trofirrnt *ui ififirfiitif 
■jfvwni. Aristotle heie claBaeE the ecclesiast with the dicast, and 
opposes them jointly to tlie nomothctes, or l^islator,- becauae the 
queEtions decided by the popular aasemhlies were commonij of the 
nature of privilegia ; whereas laws were generajly referred to a 
body of nomolkelm. The tliitty men of Athens, and the decemvirs 
of Rome were properly legislative commissions of thia sort. 

^ Aristotle, however, in a passage of the Politics, which will be 
cited presently (see p. 23), appears to call the arbitrary commands 
of monarchfl liriraiy^Tit. 

I Tunc leges pneckrissimfe de xii tabulis trakts duce ; quarum 
altera privilegia lollit .... Et noiidum natis eeditioaia tribuxiia 
plebis, ne cogitatis quidem, admirandtim, tantum majores in poste- 
nim providisse: in privos homines leges ferri noluerunt: id est 
enim privilegium: quo quid est injustius? cum legis hxc via sit. 
Bcitum eat jussum in onmes. Cicero de Leg. 111. 19. Compare 
Ulpian, Dig. 1. 1. 1. 3. $ 8. Jura iion in aingulas personas, sod genera- 
liter const jtuuntur. A similar distinction, with respect to the con- 
stitutions of the Roman Emperor, is madi- in the Institutes, Quod- 
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legium is ancient in the Roman law, since it occurred 
in the twelve tables, which contained a clause con- 
demning the use of them.* A privilegium properly 
meant an arbitrary measure passed by the sovereign 
assembly of the people, which affected a single 
person. An arbitrary command is usually directed 
against one or more persons by name, and does not 
include a number of persons determined by a 
general description. A command which is confined 
to a single person is not, however, necessarily arbi- 
trary, although it may not be founded on an existing 
law. For example, a protection to a person against 
his actual creditors would be arbitrary, but a similar 
protection against all his future creditors would be 
general, and, therefore, a law.f 

A privilegium having originally meant an arbi- 



cunque impcrator per spistolam conatituit, vel cognoscena decrevit, 
Tel edicto pcaicepit, legem esse conBtat ; (that is, lias a legal ar 
binding effect) bsc aunt, quce constitutiuiies appellantur. Plane ex 
hia sunt qn«dara personales, qua nee ad exemplum trahuntur, quo- 
niani non hocprincepa vult. Nam quod aliciai obmcritumindulsit, 
vel si cui pcenam irrogavit. vel si cui aine excniplu auljvenit, pL-rso- 
nam non transgreditur (viz. jirivilegia). AJi^ autem, cum gcne- 
ralea aint, omnea proculdubio teneut, (viz. laws). 1.2. (6. The wotd 
privilegium is compounded of privus and lex; I. e. lex ia privum 
hominem: it is to be observed that lex meant not only a general 
rule, but alBD a decision about an individual case: see Hugo Ge- 
Bcbicble deB B. Recbts, vol. i. p. 327. (ed. xi,) 

' Sec tbe passage of Cicero cited in the last note ; and compare 
the remarks of Mr. Aiistia on the effect of this prohibition, in his 
Province of Jurisprudence, p. 370. 

t Tlie following aeema to be an example of a law being a 
general rule to be observed by a single person. 

" If it please the king, let there go a royal commandment from 
him, and let it be mitten among the laws of tbe Persians and the 
Medes, that it he not altered. That Vashti come no more before 
king A hasucnis,"— Esther i. 19. 
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trary command, or a peculiar law, affecting a single 
person, has subsequently come to mean a peculiar 
law affecting a class of persons ; and thus we speak 
of the privileges of the clergy, the nobles, the army, 
and members of the supreme legislature. In Eng- 
land, the powers which cither House of Parliament 
can exercise by itself and of its own authority, are 
called the privileges of such House of Parliament. 
Examples of arbitrary commands in the English 
government are furnished by bills of pains and 
penalties, bills of attainder, divorce bills, and private 
estate bills, the power of pardoning convicts, or of 
commuting their sentences, which is exercised by 
the crown, and the general power of dispensing 
with the laws in individual cases, which the crown 
formerly claimed. The powers of dispensing witli 
the rule respecting the age of marriage, and with 
certain prohibitions respecting marriages between 
kindred, which are reserved to the king by the 
French civil code, are also arbitrary. (Art. 145, 164.) 
The lettres dc cachet under the old French monarchy 
likewise afford a well known example of an exercise 
of arbitrary power. Indeed, arbitrary interferences 
with the domestic affairs of private persons, espe- 
cially for the purpose of maintaining (what was 
called) the honour of families, were practised to a 
great extent by the governments of the continental 
states up to the period of the French revolution.* 

• The following passage from Madame de Stael's work on the 
French Revolution (though it is incorrect in confounding de- 



spotic power with an arbitrary exercise of it. and also in denying to 
the French coutumei the appellation of law), yet contains an accu- 
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le popular notion of equity, as administered by 
a court of justice, likewise supposes an arbitrary 
power, or, in other words, a power of deciding ^ 
without regard to existing laws or rules of law. p 

The original idea of equity makes it a mode of 
interpreting written laws : viz., a departure from 
the literal meaning of the words of a law, for the 
purpose of giving effect to its supposed general 
scope or purpose. 

" Equity " (says Aristotle) " is justice not ac- 
cording to the law, but in correction of the law. 
The cause of this is, that a law is general, and there 
are some things which it is impossible to express in 
general terais. Wherever, therefore, it is necessary 
to use general terms, and it is impossible to do so 
with accuracy, the legislator in drawing a law makes 
use of terms which provide for the ordinary cases, 

rate descripttun of the extent to which arbitrary departures from 
the law occurred under the old French montirchy. 

"La France a £W gouvemfie par des coutumes, aimvent par dea 
taprices, etjamajspardes lois. . . . Dira-t-on qu'ilyavoit despaya 
d'^tats qui mainteooient leura anciens traitcs? lis pouvoient a'eu 
servir comuie argiuuenB : maia I'autorit^ du roi coupoit court k 
toulcB les difficultis, et lea formes encore Bubsistantes n'Stoient, pour 
ainsi dire, que dea Etiquettes maintenues ou aupprimeea aelon le ton 
plaisirdi'B minialres. Etoit-ce lea nobles qui avoient des priviWgiea, 
excepte celui de payer muina d'impOta ! Encore un roi despote 
pouvoit il I'abolir. 11 n'exisloit paa un droit politique quekonque 
doot la noblesse pQt ou dQt se vanter : car se faisant gloire de recon- 
DoJtre I'autorite du roi oonitne aans homes, elle ne devoit ae plain- 
dre ni dea coouniesious estraordin aires qui out condamnc ^ mort lea 
plus grands seigneurs de France, ni des prbiina, ni dea exila qu'ila 
ont Bubis." — Considerations sur la Revolution Fran^aise, partie i. 
ch. xi. See also the account of the government of Frederick 
William of Prussia, in Schloaser's Geactuchtc dea achtzehnlen Jahr- 
hunderts, vol. i. p. 231. aqq. 
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knowing that some extraordinary cases are left un- 
provided for. And in so doing he acts rightly ; for 
the defect is not in the law, or in the law-maker, 
but in the nature of the subject. Consequently, 
whenever a case arises which is included in the 
general terms of the law, although not falling 
within its scope, the defect which arises from the 
generality of the terms of the law ought to be re- 
medied in a manner which the legislator himself 
would approve, if he were present, and which he 
would have provided for in the law if he had fore- 
seen the case. Eqiiity, therefore, is the correction 
of the law where it is defective through tlie gene- 
rality of its language. Accordingly, there are some 
things to which a law is inapplicable, and in which 
it is necessary to resort to a psephisma ; for that 
which is indeterminate cannot be governed by a 
general rule."* 

All sovereign governments have found it neces- 
sary to leave certain matters to the arbitrium boni 
viri, or the discretion of the judge.f On account 
of the defects of every system of jurisprudence, 
(some arising from the imperfection of language, 
and others from want of skill or attention in the 
law-maker,) many of the decisions of courts of 

* Eth. Nic. V. 14. See this passage expanded in Grolius Ac 
jEijuiiate, Indulgentia, et Facilitate, cap. i. 

t Such queations, for example, sa questions of " due diligence," 
*' reasonable notice,'' and the like, ia the English law, where the 
amount of diligence and the length of the notice is left to the dis- 
cretion of the tribunal. These are queations (in the words of Gro- 
tiUB), " ()ua8 le\ non esacte definit, eed arbitrio boni viri permittit." 
— Ibid. cap. i. i 2. 
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justice are arbitrary iri the individual case, and have, 
as respects that case, an ex post facto operation ; 
although the decision when once made may establish 
a rule for future cases. 

The common notions respecting equity go still 
furlher, and seem to suppose an administration of 
justice, not according to pre-established rules of 
law, hut according to certain obscure sentiments of 
moral justice, awakened in the mind of the judge 
by the circumstances of the individual case, and by 
the general character and conduct of the litigant 
parties, or of the accused person.* 

' This Beema to be the idea of clementia, as understood by Seneca. 
' Clementia (lie eaysl liberum arhitrium liabet ; non sub formuid, 
sed ex okiuo etbono judicat.' De Clem. ii. cap. ult, A vivid exem- 
plification of the vulgar notions respecting equity may be found in 
Hutton'a account of the cases decided in the Birmingham Court of 
Requests, which has been lately reprinted in a cheap form by Mr- 
Chambers of Edinburgh. One of the comnionest conceptions of 
equity seems to be, that the decision of the court ought to be 
guided, not by a rule of law applicable to the individual case, but bj 
tbe general character and conduct of the litigant parties, or the ac- 
cused person ; and consequently that whenever an honest man and 
a rogue are parties in a suit, the court ought to decide in favour of 
tlic honest man. Tlie following may serve asesampteaof thismode 
of viewing equity. 

If a man who has seduced a woman by a promise of marriage 
which he lias not fulfilled, is sued by her for money which he does 
not legally owe her, she is entitled equitably to recover it. 

If a man is accused of having committed a certain crime, and the 
evidence at the trial does not supportthe accusation, the man ought 
equitably to be convicted, because the court know (or suspect) that 
he committed some other crime. 

If an incumbent does not reside in his parish, and he is assessed 
too high for his tithes, the assessment ought not to be reduced on 
appeal, because he is non-resident. 

The rule of the English Courts of Equity as to a plainliff coming 
into court "with clean hands," seems lo have some affinity wi^ 
the notion of equity just adverted to. It is however scarcely neceo- 
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" Every government, wlietlier monarchical, aris- 
' tocratical, or democratical, may be conducted arbi- 
- trarily, and not in accordance with general rules. 
There is not, and cannot be, anything in the form 
of any government, which will afford its subjects a 
legal security against an improper arbitrary exercise 
of the sovereign power. This security is to be 
found only in the influence of public opinion, and 
the other moral restraints which create the main 
difierences in the goodness of supreme governments. 
The distinction between a government administered 
according to law, and a government not administered 
according to law, was familiar to the ancient politi- 
cians, and is pointed out by them in respect to each 
of the three forms of government. Aristotle re- 
spectively divides aristocracies and democracies 
into two classes according to the principle just 
stated ; and his description of a democracy not ad- 
ministered according to law is so explicit that I am 
tempted to transcribe it here. 

" One species of democracy" (he says) " is where 
the public offices are open to every citizen, and tRe 
law is supreme. Another species of democracy is 
where the public offices are open to every citizen, 
but where the people and not the law is supreme. 
The latter state of things occurs when the govern- 
ment is administered by psephismata, and not 
according to laws, and it is produced by the iu- 

sary for me to Bay, that the equity of Engliah jurisprudence hears 
110 resemblanpe to the sorts of equity which have heeri evplaioed 
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fluence of the demagogues. In democracies admi- 
nistered according to law there is no demagogue; 
the most distinguished of the citizens presiding in 
the assembly ; but where the laws are not supreme, 
demagogues arise. For the people become as it 
were a compound monarch, each individual being 
only invested with power as a member of the sove- 
reign body ; and a people of this sort, as if they 
were a monarch, seek to exercise monarchical power 
in order that they may not be governed by the law, 
and they assume the character of a despot ; where- 
fore flatterers are in honour witli them. A democracy 
of this sort is analogous to a tyranny (or despotism) 
among monarchies. Tlius the character of the 
government is the same in both, and both tyrannize 
over the superior classes, and psepkismata are in the 
democracy what special ordinances are in the 
despotism.* Moreover, the demagogue in the de- 
mocracy corresponds to the flatterer (or courtier) of 
tlie despot ;"!" and each of these classes of persons is 

t Tlie passage in the text gcphib to have EUggeated the following 
remarks of Hobbea respecting the comparative danger of arbitrarj 
government in a monarc:h<^ and in a republic. " In monareby Ibere 
ie this inconvenience; that any subject, by the power of one man, 
for the enriching of a favourite or flatterer, may be deprived of all 
he pOBsesseth ; which I confess is a great and inevitable inconve- 
nience. But the same may as well happen, where the sovereign 
power is in an SBsembly: for their power is the same; and they 
are as subjeet to evil counsel, and to be seduced by orators, as a 
monarch by flatterers; anJ becoming one another's flatterers, serve 
one another's covetousness and ambition by turns. And whereas 
the favourites of monarchs are few, and they have none else to ad- 
vance but their own kindred ; the favourites of an assembly are 
many, and the kindred much morenumerous, than of anymonarch. 
Beiides, there is no favourite of a monarch which cannot as well 
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the most powerful under their respective govem- 
raeuts. It is to be remarked that the demagogues 
are, hy referring everything to the people, the cause 
of the government being administered by psephis- 
mata, and not according to laws, since their power 
is increased by an increase of the power of the 
people, whose opinions they command. The dema- 
gogues likewise attack the magistrates, and say that 
the people ought to decide, and since the people 
willingly accept the decision, the power of all the 
magistrates is destroyed. Accordingly, it seems to 
have been justly said that a democracy of this sort 
is not entitletl to the name of a constitution, for 
where the laws are not supreme, there is no consti- 
tution. In order that there should be a constitutionj 
it is necessary that the government should be admi- 
nistered according to the laws, and that the magis- 
trates and constituted authorities should decide io 
the individual cases respecting the application of 
them. So that if democracy is a constitution, it is 
evident that this state of things, in which the entire 
government is administered by psephismata, is not 
properly a democracy, inasmuch as no psephisma 
can be general."* 

In the preceding passage, Aristotle describes the 



BUccour liis friende, m hurt Lis eneinieB : but oratora, that is to aay, 
f&vouritca of aoverRign aasemblieH, though they have great power 
to hurt, have little to save. For to accuse requirea less eloquence, 
Buch is man's nature, than to excuse ; and condemnation, than ab- 
= reseinblea justice.'" — Hobbcs' Leviathan, Part 11. 
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tyranny of the Greeks, or despotism, as correspond- 
ing to the democracy which is administered arbi- 
trarily; and in another place he distinguishes 
tyrannies, or despotisms, as being governed according 
to the mere arbitnum of the prince, from kingly 
monarchies which are governed according to law,* 
Other ancient writers likewise speak of the difference 
between the government of a king and a tyrant (or 
despot) as consisting in this, that the former governs 
according to law, and the latter against the law.f 
Montesquieu's distinction between a monarchy and a 
despotism is founded upon a similar principle. "A 
monarch (he says) governs by fixed and established 
laws ; a despot governs according to his will and 
caprices, without laws and rules.":|; And again, he 
says, "In despotic states there are no laws, the 

' Polit. iv. 10. 

t Xeoophon Mem. Socr. W. 6 $ 12, states that Socrates thought 
that a ^cnJ^x's IS adminiBtered according to the taws of the state ; 
n hereas a Tutaiilf is admiDistered, not according to the latra, but as 
ilic ruler wU]s. A similar digtinctioi) between the government of a 
king and of a tyrant ia attributed to Ariatippus, the founder of the 
Cyreniiic school of philosophy : 'Af!rr,rr; S Kv{«»r« f.iitrfH (^b, nrnn-f. 

/imtAlSf i-^ifl- Tv^anilw, Jfl' »/ur infUMf ul ii.tui,>lm }(t].u'«, Stob. 

Florilcg. tit. 49. i 18. (vol. ii. p. 34R. cd. Gaisford.) Ba„yj^, rfir., I 
tiy*!, Ti,{n.«ii K ti/ui i t;««, is an antithetical sentence cited from 
Synesiua de Regno, c. 6. by Hermann, Gr. Ant. f 52. n. 6.— On the 
other hand, Demosthenes, invetgliing against Philip's perfidy, repre- 
sents kings and tyrants as equally hostile to legal government; 
Sa*,j,i»[ >si n^mi Srns (lie saya) i:c'e« '>■"*('■ •«! "/"It (wimit, oral, 
adv. PhiSipp. II. }27, ed. Bekkcr. In like manner, Isocrates advises 
DemonicUB to obey the laws made by kings, but to consider their 
artnlritim as more powerful tlian their laws ; •ix''t''"'"' /<^>ni >•/>« Sjw 
1-J. Lui.'wi ffiir.,. ad Deraouic. f 37. ed. Bekker. 

J Esprit dcs Lois, ii. 1. Le (gouvernement) monarchique est celni 
oil un acul gouvernc. mais par des lois fixes et <5tablies ; au lien (|ue, 
dans le despotique, un seul, sanalois et sans regies, entraine tout par 
sa volontfi et par scs caprices. 
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judge is his owu rule. In monarchical states tHere 
ia a law, and where it is precise, the judge follows 
it; where it is not, he tries to discover its spirit."* 
Indeed, monarchies strictly so called, aud, above all, 
the Oriental monarchies, have been so characterised 
by arbitrary rule, (particularly as regards arbitrary 
arrests and special interferences with the regular 
administration of justice,) that the class of mo- 
narchies entitled despotisms has been considered by- 
many writers as mainly distinguished by the arbi- 
trary nature of the government."!" 

• Esprit (les Lois, vi. 3. Dans lea flats deapotiquea, il n'y s point 
' 4elois: le juge estlui-inemo m rCgle. DanalesCtats monarchiquea, 
1 41 y a une loi ; et lH oti die est precise, le juge la suit ; R oCi elle ne 
f 'Fbst pas, il en cherche I'esprit. 

t For example, in the fullowtng paasagea of He5velius, " Je dis 
que notre conatitution est monarchique, et Don despotique; que les 
pBTticuliera nepeuvent, en conseqaence, Stred^ponill^ deproprifitfi 
que par la loi, et noD par une volonte arbitrairc ; que nos princes 
nrftendent au litre de monarque, et nan A. celui de despote ; qu'ils 
J teconnaisBcnt des lois fondamenlales dans le To;raume."^ Helve tius 
fie rEsprit, Diae. 3. c. 16. 

"DauB les £tats oil la loi Eeule punil et recompense, oil Ton 
n'oliSitqu'Jlaloi, rhomme vertueu-x., toujours en sflretS,y cootracte 
une liardiesBe et une fermet^ cl'ame qui e'sffoiblit n^ceseairement 
dans les pays despotiques, ou sa vie, aes biena, et aa liberie dependent 
du oaprice et de la volonl^ arbitraire d'un aeul homnie." — Ibid, 
ch. 19. 

So Gibbon says: "The state, wbich be (Servius) had inclined 
towards a democracy, was changed by the last Tarquin into latolegM 
despoliim :'' Decline and Fall. c. 44, ad init. ; in which passage the 
words " lawless despotism" are not equivaleDl to " unlawful (or 
illegal) deBpolism." V»law/al or illegal would mean contrary to 
positive law ; whereas lawless meant not administered ancording to 
laws and rules, or arbitrary; like the horses of the Sun, when 
- Phaethon attempts to guide them: 

Exspatiantur equi, nulloque inhibcnte per auras 
Ignotse regionis eunt; qua que impetus egit, 
Hac, sine lege, ruunt. 

Ovid. Met. il 203 — i. 
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The expediency of administering a government Re"o™ of 
according to general rules is now recognised in all diencyofa 
civilised nations; nevertheless, the impoi-tance of according 
adhering to rules is so great, that it may be useful 
to state the main reasons why legal is preferable to 
arbitrary government.* 

In tlie first place, the establishment and announce- 
ment of general rules by a government for the 
guidance of its acts, enables its subjects to determine 
their conduct accordingly, in some of the most 
important concerns of life. The measures which a 
man takes in the management or disposition of his 
property must mainly depend on his expectations as 
to the future conduct of the government in enforcing 
contracts, in protecting industry or trade, and in 
distributing his property among his survivors. So 
manifestly expedient are general rules on such 
subjects as these, that the rudest and most arbitrary 
governments have, by means of courts of justice, 
administered, with more or less regularity, certain 
uniform laws with respect to contracts, and the suc- 
cession of property. It is manifest too that in all 
societies which are above the lowest degrees of bar- 



• The inexpediency of not governing according to laws is stated 
by Locke in the folJowing manner: "The legislative or supreme 
authority cannot [■'. e. ougbc not to] assume to itself a power to rule 
by extemporary, arbitrary decrees ; but is bound to dispense justice, 
and to decide the rights of the subject, by promulgated, standing 
laws, and known, autborized judges." Eseay on Civil Government, 
Part II. } 13G. "Whatever form the commonwealth is under, the 
ruling power ought to govern by declared and received laws, and 
not by extemporary dictates and undetermined resolutions." — Ibid. 
} 137. See note <C.) at the end of the volume. 
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bariam, such acts as intentioual homicide, and rob- 
bery, must be frequently punished, and that there- 
fore any person guilty of one of them must be 
exposed to a considerable chance of punishment. 

In civiUzed countries, tlie utibty of a great pait 
of the civil law mainly rests on this ground. How- 
ever imperfect its rules may be, they are at any rate 
rules, on the enforcement of which all persons may 
calculate, and by which they may, therefore, guide 
their conduct.* 

This reason, it may be observed, equally proves 
the inexpediency of ex post facto laws, (or laws 
having a retroactive operation, and wliich conse"- 
quently nobody could calculate upon,) and of go- 
vernment by arbitrary decision in individual cases. 
But an ex post facto measure, though it may be, and 
often is, special and arbitrary, may also he general, 
and therefore a law. 

Secondly. The previous announcement of the 
rules by which a government is guided, tends to 
subject its spirit and conduct more effectually to 
the check of public opinion. There is a great dif- 
ference between deliberate, universal, and avowed, 
and unpremeditated, particular, and casual rapacity 
Mid injustice. Many governments, which habitually 

Thucyd, iii, 37, from the speech of Cleon, dlHsuading the revoca^ 
tioii of the deo'ec against the Mytileneana. " Si les tribun&ux ne 
doivcnt pis Sire Bxea, Jea jugemtns doivent I'Stre i un tel point, 
qu'iJa ne Boient jamais qti'un texte de la loi. S'ila fitoient uae 
opinion particuliere du juge, on vivroit dans la socitte sana savoir 
pr&^isfment ies engagemcna que Von y contracte," — Monteaquieu, 
Eeprit dee Lois. liv. xj. ch,6. 
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act towards tlieir subjects in tlie most oppressive 
manner, would be ashamed to reduce the maxims 
by whieb they are in fact guided, into the form of 
a law, and to publish it to their subjects and the 
whole civilized world. Governments of this kind 
usually tyrannize over their subjects by arbitrary 
acts, and disregard the laws in which they pay an 
empty tribute to humanity and justice. It may be 
further remarked, that when a government an- 
nounces its intentions of heavily taxing and other- 
wise oppressing its subjects, and publishes the 
means by which it will carry these intentions into 
effect, its subjects can, to a certain extent, guard 
themselves, by evasion and fraud, against its acts. 
And if the oppression is likely to be great, they 
will be more likely to combine in order to resist by 
force, if they see that the measure aifects all at the 
same time. If the oppression were irregular, un- 
certain, and partial, it would be far more difficult 
to excite a whole community, or a considerable part 
of it, to insurrection against the government. 

The severe laws enacted by some of the southern 
states of the American Union against slaves prove 
the universality and intensity of the feeling in 
favour of slavery which prevails in those states. If 
the authors of those laws were ashamed of them, 
they would probably seek to attain their ends in a 
less open and direct manner. So likewise the cri- 
minal code of Mai-ia Theresa, with its minute de- 
scriptions and engravings of the tortures which it 
sanctioned, produced a general feeliog of disgust; 
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although it did not extend the practice of torture in 
the Austrian states, but only sought to prevent its 
capricious and unequal application,* 

It is the more important that the grounds of the 
expediency of legal, and of the inexpediency of 
arbitrary government, should be clearly understood, 
since no distribution of the sovereign power, no ar- 
rangement of constitutional balances or checks, can 
prevent arbitrary government and secure an adher- 
ence to rules. It appears, indeed, to be a common 
notion, both among ancient and modern writers, 
that laws are a restraint upon a sovereign govern- 
ment, from which it is unable, however desirous, to 
escape, if the constitution be well framed or ba- 
lanced ; and that it is a sign of a bad constitution 
of the government, and not merely of bad opinions 
in the sovereign person or body, if the government 
be not administered according to law. It seems to 
be thought that, by submitting to be guided by 
certain general rules, the person or persons com- 
posing a sovereign government lose their arbitrium 
or free will, and became subordinate to a superior 
power.f A similar meaning is implied in expres- 
sions, such as " the people are subject to the law 
and not to men," " the law governs and not men," 
I *' the rulers are the servants of the law," " the 



■, the principle, " Segniua ii 



it aiiimoB. 



* In this case, I) 
Etc." also applied. 

t Plato, deanribing the licontiouanesa of an ultra- democratic 
community, aaje : tiAiut^^k-ii yi( no, I'lt 'It. ihii rH- ,i,w f^nn'^un 
>i>;Bfi^i»> ■ iyfi^i, Tm 3n ptiinfw fiwhU a!rrui ^ }(rrg'4i!(. De Rep. VIIX, 

p. 5C3. Coneurning Plato's conception of ri^ «««{>«, see note (B.). 
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law is master."* Understood literally, statements of 
this sort convey an erroneous impression, since it is 
certain that in every sort of government the sove- 
reign power must be legally unlimited, and that 
every government must be conducted by men. 

The meaning which such figurative expressions 
convey merely is, that a sovereign government, 
having prescribed certain rules for the guidance of 
its own conduct and that of its subjects, observes 
and enforces those rules, and never alters them 
without giving notice of the alteration. In this 
respect, a government which voluntarily conforms 
to rales which it has itself laid down, and which no 
political superior can enforce, may be properly said 
(as St. Paul says of the virtuous gentile) to be 
" a law unto itself."f Aristotle, indeed, carries the 
comparison further, inasmuch as he compares the 
incontinent man, whose desires are too strong for 
his principles, to a state which, although it has good 
laws, observes them not, but transacts all its affiiirs 
by means of special decrees ; whilst he compares the 
thoroughly depraved and unprincipled man to a 
fltate which abides by its laws, but has bad laws. J 
" See note (D.) at the end of the volume. 

•vri7( u'r) «^j(, Rom. ii. 14. The same expreasioii had been previ- 
DUflly used by Menander. 

Sentent, sing. 135, p, 307. ed. Meinekc. See above, p. 27. note f. 
Compare last. II. tit. 17, ad fin. " Secundum htBC divi Severos et 
Antoninus rescripeerunt : 'Licet enim (inquiunt) legibus sotuti 
•umus, attamen legibus vivere voluraus,' "' And Bee Dig. 1. 32. 1. 1, 
fr 23. 

J Eth. Nic. vii. c. 11. 
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ConTuaion 
of arbitrary 
government 



From the manner in which arbitrary or despotic 
acts are sometimes opposed to legal power,* it must 
not be inferred that when an act of a sovereign 
government is not according to law, it is therefore 
illegal. No act of a sovereign government can be 
illegal, because it is itself the measure and standard 
of legality ; but, as I have already explained, a so- 
vereign government may do an act or issue a special 
command not founded on a pre-existing law. Thft 
error of denying the legality of the arbitrary acts cfl 
a sovereign government, or of saying that a govern- 
ment administered arbitrarily is not a govern^ 
ment, and that a nation governed arbitrarily iB. 
not a nation,^ is akin to the error, already men- 

* It had been proposed in the senate, that a power of disqualify- 
ing any person from the government of a province on account of 
bad conduct and character should be given to the emperor. Tibe- 
rius declined this proposal, saying, among other things, " minui 
jura, quoties gliscat polcstaa; nee utendum imperio.ubi logibus agi 
posset ;" Tacit. Ann. III. 69. Again, Tacitus states thatan election 
of praetor taking place in the senate, Germanicus and Drusua re- 
commended Hatcrius Agrippa, who was opposed on the ground that 
he had not tJte numher of children which the law required of can- 
didates for that office. " Laatabatur Tiberius, cum inter filioa gus 
et leges senatus disceplaret : victa est sine dubio lex ; Bed neque 
etatim, et paocis sufiragiis; quomodo, etiam cum valerent, l^ee 
vincebantur." — Ann. II. 51. The senate, with the emperor, may be 
considered as sovereign at this period. 

t " En efifet, k parler rigoureusement, un deapote arbitraire com- 
mande, mais ne gouverne pas; par la raison que sa yolontfi arbi- 
traire est au-dessuH dea loix qu'il instituo arbitrairement, onnepeut 
pas dire qu'il y ait des loix dana sea ^tata; or un gouvernement 
Bans lois est une idfic qui implique contradiction ; ce n'est plus un 
gouvernement. A la faveur d'une force emprunt^e ce despote com- 
mande done k des hommes que cette force opprime ; mais ces hommtt 
ne sont point des st^ets, et ne formeut point ce qu'on peut ap- 
peler une nation, c'ost-4-dire, un corps politique dont toua lea mem- 
bres sont li6B lea una aux autrea par une chaine de droits et de de- 
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tioned,* of affirming that bad laws have no binding 
force, and that a law must, in order to be a law, 
produce beneficial effects, or at least have a beneficial 
tendency. 

A similar confusion appears to prevail respecting 
the distinction between an absolute and a limited 
monarchy. It seems to be sometimes thought that 
the 'distinction between an absolute and a limited 
monarchy consists in this: that an absolute monarch 
governs arbitrarily, whereas a limited monarch go- 
verns according to laws. It is true that an absolute 
monarch (or a monarch properly so called) may, and 
indeed often does, govern arbitrarily ; and it is true 
that in a limited monarchy (or a republic of wliich 
a king is head), the king, having only a share of 
the sovereign power, cannot in general alter or de- 
part from the laws without the consent of the re- 
mainder of the sovereign body. But an absolute, 
or proper, monarchy miglit be governed according 
to the existing laws, as much as a so-called limited 
monarcliy. The distinction between these two sorts 
pf monarchies really consists in the number of per- 
sons in whom the sovereign power is vested, la 
an absolute or pure monarchy, one person possesses 
the entire sovereign powfer ; in a monarchy whicJi 
is said to be limited, the sovereign power is divided 
between the king (who is called the monarch), and 

1 rf ciproques qui tiennent I'Etat gouvemant et I'Eut gouvern* 
VUfparablement unis pour leur int^rSt commun." Mercier de la 
Riviere, Ordre Nalurel des Societia Politiques, ch. sxiii. (vol. i. p. 

Above, p. 3. 

d2 
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other persons ; that is to say, a limited monai 
not properly a monarcli. 

This confusion is thickened by the exemptioa 
from legal accountability which a king who pos- 
sesses only a share of the sovereign power, some- 
times enjoys in common with a king who possesses 
the entire sovereign power: 

A sovereign body is legally unaccountable for 
every act done by it in its corporate capacity. But 
every member of such sovereign body may be legally; 
accountable to it for the acta done by him in his 
individual and separate capacity. Consequently, iat 
a political community, of which the sovereign go- 
vernment is vested in a body of persons, it is possible 
that there should be no person who is unaccountable 
for acts not done by him as a member of such body. 
On the other hand, a person who possesses the 
entire sovereign power in a political community (or 
a monarch properly so called) must be legally un- 
accountable not only for the acts done by him in 
his capacity of sovereign or monarch, but also for 
all his other acts;* inasmuch as there is no person 
to whom he can be legally accountable. 

Now in the republican governments, which are 
called " limited monarchies," the king, although he 
cannot make a law binding on others, without the, 
concurrence of the rest of the sovereign body, 
usually, like a monarch proper, legally unaccount^ 
able. Thus in England, the king is, like the Roman' 
* Tlius the Roman emperor waa legibus soltilus ; see above, p. 33, 
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emperor, legibus solutus; and is not amenable for 
his acts to any legal tribunal. Whereas, in the 
republican governments which are not called " li- 
mited monarchies," every member of the sovereign 
body is amenable for acts done by him in a private 

domestic capacity. For example, the president 
of the United States is not less legally responsible 
for his acts done in a private capacity, than a mem- 
ber of the senate or the house of representatives. 

Of the constitutional contrivances for affording 
a security against arbitrary government, none has 
met with greater favour among political speculators 
than the providing that the legislative and executive 
powers of a sovereign government shall be exercised 
by different persons. When a constitutional ar- 
rangement of this sort is supposed to exist, there is 
said to be a separation of the legislative and execu- 
tive powers of government; and when it is seen 
that no such arrangement exists, there is said to be 
a confusion or vtixture of these powers.* 

The earliest writer, as far as I am aware, -who 
insisted on the importance of placing the legislative 
and executive powers of government in the hands 
of different persons, is Locke. His opinion respect- 
ing the expediency of separating the legislative and 
executive powers appears to have been chiefly 
founded on the rarity of arbitrary interferences with 
tile execution of the law in the governments of 
England and Holland, as compared with the fre- 
quency of such interferences in the despotic govern- 
* See note (E.) at the end of the volume. 
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ments of France, Spain, and other cont 
countries. The superiority of the English and 
Dutch governments in this respect, Locke seems to 
have attributed to a supposed separation of the le- 
gislative and executive powers ; whereas it was in 
truth owing to the division of the sovereign power 
amongst a body of persons. lie supposed the com- 
parative badness of the monarchical governments of 
the continent in his time to arise from the accu- 
mulation of the legislative and executive powers 
in the same hands ; whereas it arose mainly from 
the accumulation of all the sovereign, and espe- 
cially the legislative, powers, in the hands of one 
person. 

Afterwards Montesquieu, in his " Esprit des Lois" 
(first published in 1748), adopted Locke's views on 
this subject, and gave them some further develope- 
ment. But his language is so vagtie, and his rea- 
sons so obscure, that it seems to me impossible to 
arrive at any certain conclusions as to his meaning, 
beyond the general doctrine laid down by Locke. 
Mr. Madison, however, who has examined this 
question with much ability in some papers of the 
" Federalist," after observing, correctly, that Mon- 
tesquieu wrote with a constant reference to the 
British constitution, concludes that " Montesquieu's 
meaning, as bis own words import, and still more 
conclusively as illustrated by the example in his 
eye, can amount to no more than this; that where 
the whole power of one department is exercised by 
the same hcinds which possess the whole power of 
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uiotheT department, the fundamental priaciples of 
a free constitution are subverted."* 

Le Mercier de la Riviere, the chief expositor of 
the political system of the French economists (whose 
work, entitled " L'Ordre Naturel et Essentiel des 
Socifetfes Politiques," was first published in 1767), 
sees that the supreme legislature must command the 
executive powers requisite for enforcing its laws.f 
But he maintains with equal confidence that the 
separation of the legislative from the judicial func- 
tions is essential to a good system of government.! 

In consequence principally of the doctrines thus 
laid down by Locke and Montesquieu, the expedi- 
ency of a separation of the legislative and executive 
functions of government became in the last century 
a sort of political axiom, whicli every one supposed 
himself to understand, and which no one thought of 
questioning.^ From England this maxim travelled 

• Federalist, No. 47. 

+ " Quel que aoit le d6poBitaire ou radminiatrateur de la force 
publique, le pouvoir ]6gislatif eat son premier attribut . . . Dieter 
det lois positiveB, c'eet commauder ; et . . . le droit de dieter dea 
loia ne peut exieter sans le pouvoir physique de lee faire observer. 
II ne peut done jamaiB Stre B^par^ de 1 'administration de la force 
publique el coercitive. Ainei la puissance ex^cutrice, cellc qui dis- 
pose de cette force, cat toujours el n^cessairement puiasance Ifigis- 
lalrice," ch. xiv, (torn. J. p. 170). 

J '■ II est Bocialement impossible que Tautorit^ legislative et la 
magistrature, ou radministration de la justice distributive, soient 
riunies dans !a mEme main, ssna dOtmire parmi \ea homines toute 
certitude de la justice et de la neceBsit^ de ieurs loia poaitiyea," 
ch. xii. torn, i,, p. 137, and compare the end of eh. xvi. p. 212. 

f " No political truth is certainly of greater intrinsic value, or ia 
stamped w-ith the authority of more enlightened patrons of liberty, 
than that on which the objection is founded. The accumulation of 
all powers, legislative, executive, and judiciary, in the same hands, 
whether of one, a few, or many, and whether hereditary, self- 
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to the English colonies in North America, and the 
framers of the federal constitution of the United 
States, as well as of the constitutions of the several 
states, endeavoured to cany it into effect, and sup- 
posed their endeavours to have been successful. 
The French subsequently borrowed it frona the 
Americans, and an article was inserted in the De- 
claration of Rights, which was decreed by the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1789, setting forth that " no 
society in which the guarantee of its rights is not 
made certain, or the separation of the powers de- 
termined, possesses a constitution." (Art. 16.) 

Paley likewise, in his Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy, first published in 1785, insists 
on the importance of the separation of the legis- 
lative and judicial functions; which he calls "the 
first maxim of a free state,"* 

A full examination of the opinions which have 
been advanced by the writers just mentioned, re- 
specting the separation of the legislative and exe- 
cutive functions of government, is not consistent 
■with my present purpose ; but I will state shortly 
the chief objections to which their doctrine appears 
to be liable. 

1 . A complete separation of the legislative and 

executive powers cannot exist in any constitution. 

For in every constitution the sovereign person or 

body must possess the power both of making 

appointed, or elective, may juBtly be pronounced the very definition 
of tyranny .... The oracle who is always consulted and cited on 
this subject is the celebrated Montesquieu." — Federalist, No. 47. 
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laws, and of carrying them into execution.* Tlie 
writers who have recommended the separation of 
the legislative and executive powers must have 
known that there cannot be two independent sove- 
reignties in one political community, and conse- 
quently that the power of making laws, and the 
power of executing them, cannot be lodged in 
persons legally independent of each other. Their 
maxim respecting the separation of the legislative 
and executive powers was therefore probably in- 
tended only to imply a peculiar mode of delegating 
the governing powers ; namely, that the sovereign 
government shall delegate to subordinates all its 
executive powers, but sliall either reserve to itself 
the exercise of all its legislative powers, or, if it 
delegates any of its legislative powers, it shall en- 
trust them to different persons from those in whom 
it vests its executive powers. 

Even, however, if it be taken in this limited 
sense, the maxim is not consistetrt with the practice 
of any government which has hitherto existed. In 
most countries the supreme legislature, or its com- 
ponent parts, have performed some executive func- 
tions ; and all governments have delegated extensive 
legislative powers to their executive functionaries. 

For example, in tlie Roman republic, all the 
powers of government were confounded in the hands 
of the same functionaries. The following account 
of the power of the consuls in the early period of 

* See Bentham, Taftique dee ABsembUes legislatives, tom. ii. p. 
344, and compare Le Meri/ier de la Rivifire, cited above, p. 39, 
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the republic, is given by Hugo, in his history of the 
Roman law. " The branches of the supreme power 
(on the separation of which so much weight was 
laid at the end of the last century) were all united 
in the consuls. Of the legislative power they had 
the important right of presiding in the senate and _ 
the assemblies of the populue. The executive power 
they exercised chiefly in their capacity of com- 
manders in war. And they even had a very import- 
ant share of the judicial power, in the deciaion of 
private causes, and in the punishment of crimes."* 
So in England, the crown, although a part of the 
parliament or supreme legislature, is also the chief 
executive authority ; the House of Lords, another 
branch of the parliament, is the Supreme Court of 
Appeal, and is also a court of original jurisdiction 
in the cases of crimes committed by certain classes 
of persons ; and the House of Commons, the other 
branch of the parliament, determines the disputed 
elections of its own members : to which it may be 
added, that both houses punish for breaches of their 
privileges. Perhaps the most remarkable examples of 
the mixture of die legislative and executive functions 
are those which occur in the constitutions of the 
American States' governments, inasmuch as these are 
known to have been generally drawn with an intention 
of separating these functions, and sometimes contain 
an express statement of such intention. Mr. Ma- 



• Geschichte doa R. R., vol. i. p. 333. Hugo here usea "vollzie- 
hend,"or"executiye,"inthe limited aenae explained above, inp, 13. 
note '. 
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dison, in discussing this maxim in the Federalist, 
remarks as follows : " If we look into the consti- 
tutions of the several states, we find that, notwith- 
standing the emphatical, and in some instances the 
unquaHfied terms in which this axiom has been laid 
down, there is not a single instance in which the 
several departments of power have been kept abso- 
lutely separate and distinct." After showing tliat 
the maxim has been violated in the constitutions of 
New Hampshire, Massachusets, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 
he adds, that " it is but too obvious that in some 
instances the fundamental principle under conside- 
ration has been violated by too great a mixture, and 
even an actual consolidation of the different powers; 
and that in no instance has a competent provision 
been made for maintaining in practice the separation 
delineated on paper."~(Federalist, No. 47.) 

It will be shown below, that in every government 
the executive fiinctionaries are necessarily entrusted 
with powers, more or less extensive, of subordinate 
legislation, and that if they did not possess a power 
of making subsidiary laws, the main laws of the 
supreme legislature could not be carried into effect. 
The most striking instance of the delegation of 
powers of execution and subordinate legislation to 
the same functionary occurs in the judicial depart- 
ment ; since a court of justice, l)esides its power of 
hearing and determining individual cases brought 
before it, generally possesses also a power of direct 
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legislation for regulating its own procedure, as well 
as a power of indirect legislation, by laying down 
the rules of law on which its decisions are founded. 

But even if it were possible for a sovereign 
person or body to delegate all the executive powers, 
and to abstain from delegating any legislative 
functions to subordinate ministers, it does not seem 
that the proposed separation of powers would be 
beneficial. 

The main advantage which Locke and Mon- 
tesquieu attribute to a separation of the execution of 
the laws from the making of them, is, that it pre- 
vents arbitrary interferences with the ordinary 
administration of justice. But there is nothing to 
prevent a sovereign government, which has dele- 
gated all or most of its executive powers, from 
interfering arbiti-arily with the acta of its subordinate 
functionaries. It is true that executive fiinctionarieB, 
being tlie ministers and servants of the sovereign 
government, cannot, of their own authority, set 
aside any law, and that they are legally bound to 
carry the existing laws into effect. But the sove- 
reign government which gave them power to execute 
the laws can command them to depart from those 
laws in any individual case : and every such 
special command is as binding upon them as a law. 
On the other hand, there is no reason why the 
persons who have made a law should not execute 
it faithfully. It seems, indeed, natural to suppose 
that the authors of a law would in general be the 
most disposed to enforce it, and the least disposed to 
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permit departures from it. They may be presumed 
to be, in general, the best acquainted with its true 
meaning, and the purposes for which it was enacted. 

The suggestion for the separation of the legislative 
and executive functions is doubtless an attempt to 
obtain a security against arbitrary government 
which is impossible ; viz., by a legal restraint upon 
the exercise of the sovereign power ; and it is there- 
fore equally chimerical with other similar notions 
which have been adverted to above. Where a 
government is unprincipled, and the influence of 
public opinion is weak, no conceivable distribution 
of the legislative and executive powers will prevent 
arbitrary rule. Where a government has learnt to 
regard the interests of its subjects, and tJie influence 
of public opinion is strong, legislative and executive 
powers may be exercised by the same person or 
body, without any considerable risk of arbitrary 
rule. 

Before we quit the subject of the arbitrary acts of Arbitrary 
a government, it should be remarked, that the power purtant 
of issuing arbitrary commands, tliough less im- tivepowBn, 
portant than the legislative, is far more important 
than the executive power. For an executive func- 
tionary is appointed to carry a certain law or certain 
laws into effect, and his discretion is in general con- 
fined witliin tolerably narrow bounds ; whereas an 
arbitrary command or act, though limited to an 
individual case, is either in derogation of an existing 
law, or, at least, is independent of any such law. 
Accordingly, a supreme legislature is in general 
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sparing of its delegations of the power of issuing 
arbitrary commands; and when such commands 
are issued by a supreme legislature, they are, in 
order to mark their importance, usually invested 
with the forms of a legislative act. 
"- FourtJily. A sovereign government may seek to 
powers of a ascertaiu certain facts, in order that they may serve 
govern- as a foundation for some future proceeding of one 
of the three sorts above mentioned. This may be 
styled its inquisitorial function. 

The important exercise of the inquisitorial func- 
tion of government, which consists in the examina- 
tion of witnesses, and the production of documentary 
evidence before courts of justice, may be considered 
executive, inasmuch as it subserves the execution of 
the laws. But investigations for legislative pur- 
poses, though they may be made in pursuance of a 
law, neveiiheless are not instituted for the purpose 
of carrying any law into effect, and, therefore, 
cannot properly be styled executive. Such are the 
inquiries carried on in this country by committees 
of either house of parliament, (which is called the 
grand inquest of the realm,) and by special com- 
missions appointed by the crown. 

A sovereign government can hkewise procure 
assistance for its deliberations by calling in the 
advice of counsellors; and, if necessary, paying 
them for it : but as useful advice can only be 
obtained from willing counsellors, governments 
have never used compulsory powers for this purpose. 
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HavinsT considered the nature and extent of the Delegation 

ofpolihcal 

powers of a sovereign government, and the different powm by 
modes in which these powers may be exercised, I govtm- 
proceed to examine the modes in which the same 
powers may be delegated. The examination of this 
question is requisite for the purposes of the present 
inquiry ; first, because the nature of executive powers 
cannot be fully understood until the delegation of 
powers to political subordinates is explained ; and, 
secondly, because a dependency is immediately 
subject to a government acting exclusively by dele- 
gated powers. 

Political powers may be delegated in one of the 
two following modes : — 

First; The person or persons, or some of the i. Deiega- 

.... . tion of 

persons exercising the sovereign power in any pouticai 
political community, may exercise that power in ^i^ij"^ 
consequence of being chosen by a body of persons 
designated in a certain manner. The persons 
making the choice are generally styled the electoral 
or constituent body ; and the person or persons whom 
they choose are said to represent them, or to be de- 
puted hy them. 

Thus, assuming that the Pope legally exercises 
the entire sovereign power in the states of the 
church, such sovereignty is vested in him in conse- 
quence of his election by the College of Cardinals. 
In the British empire, the body which legally 
exercises the sovereign power is composed of the 
crown, the House of Lords (consisting of the spi- 
ritual peers, and the English, Irish, and Scotch 
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temporal peers,) and the House of Commons. To 
this body the Irish and Scotch peers belong in con- 
sequence of election by the general body of the 
Irish and Scotch peers, and the members of the 
House of Commons, in consequence of their election 
by certain classes of persons determined by law. 
In the United States the entire sovereign power 
may be exercised for any purpose not prohibited by 
the constitution, in each state, by a body composed 
of Congress and the peculiar legislature of such 
state ; and the persons who are members of either 
of these bodies belong to it in virtue of their election 
by certain classes of the people. A body so consti- 
tuted possesses in each of the United States the 
entire sovereignty, with the exception of the power 
of altering the constitution. This latter power is 
vested in an ulterior body, entitled a convention, 
which has never yet been called into activity. 

The following are the usual marks of this mode 
of delegation. 1. The trust which this mode of 
political delegation confers is not a legal trust, 
guarded by legal duties and sanctions. A repre- 
sentative or deputy exercising, in consequence of an 
election, the whole or a portion of the sovereign 
power, is liable to no other restraints from his 
electors or constituents, in respect of his exerciae of 
such power, than those wiiich arise from the fear of 
forfeiting their good opinion, or incurring their 
censure. The electoral or constituent body, and 
the representative or deputy, do not stand to one 
in the legal relation of principal and agent, 
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2. The electoral or coustituent body cannot itself 
exercise the powers which it enables its repre- 
sentative or deputy to exercise. The College of 
Cardinals, for instance, cannot, during a vacancy 
of the Holy See, legally exercise the powers which 
belong to the Pope; nor can the electors of the 
Chamber of Deputies in France or Belgium, of the 
House of Commons in England, of the House of 
Representatives, or a state legislature in the United 
States, or of a House of Assembly in an English 
dependency, legally exercise the powers which be- 
long to each of those bodies. 3. The representative 
or deputy is commonly appointed by the electoral 
body for a time certain, and his appointment cannot 
be revoked by them until the expiration of the time. 
Thus, in England, a member of the House of 
Commons, when legally elected, is entitled (unless 
he becomes personally disqualified) to hold his 
office until a dissolution of parliament; and no act 
of his constituents can legally revoke his appoint- 
ment for that period. This arrangement, however, 
does not necessarily exist ; thus, it appears that, in 
Hungary, the appointment of a member of the Lower 
House of the Diet is made to last during the plea- 
sure of his constituents, and that they can at any 
time revoke his appointment, if they should be dis- 
pleased with his conduct. Moreover, in a govern- 
ment like that of the United States, the repre- 
eentative might be rendered legally responsible to 
his constituents, by the intervention of the body, 
Bimilar to the convention of the United States, in 
which the ultimate sovereignty would reside. But 
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if a body of this sort were frequently called into 
existence, and exercised an active control over the 
ordinary legislature, the ordinary legislature would 
not be virtually sovereign, but vpould be a merely 
subordinate legislature. 

Secondly : The person or persons exercising the 
sovereign power in a community may delegate a 
1 portion of those powers to political subordinates. 
Thus, a sovereign government may delegate, with 
certain reservations, the power of making laws, or 
of issuing arbitrary commands ; and it may delegate 
an unrestricted power of executing the laws. The 
trust which this delegation confers is a legal trust, 
guarded by legal duties and sanctions ; and it can 
be revoked at the pleasure of the sovereign govern- 
ment. Moreover, the sovereign government might 
itself legally exercise the powers which it thus 
delegates, if it were convenient, or, indeed, possible 
for it to exercise them all directly. 

From a comparison of the characteristics of the 
two modes of political delegation just examined, it 
follows that tlie latter mode is alone delegation 
strictly so called, and that the former mode only 
bears an analogy to proper delegation. It appears 
to be essential to delegation proper that tlie dele- 
gator should be himself entitled to exercise the 
powers which he delegates. Now this is not the 
case in thefirstmodeof delegation above considered. 
The electors can exercise no portion of the sovereign 
power which they are said to depute to their repre- 
sentative. Their representative acquires by their 
election a portion of the sovereign power ; but they 
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can scarcely be said to delegate or depute it to him. 
Accordingly, it seems to me that such electors may 
properly be said to have political rights, which 
would not be the case if the power exercised by 
them was a portion of the sovereign power ; and it 
may be observed that the political rights of the 
electors can in general be altered or taken away by 
the sovereign legislative body, of which their repre- 
sentatives are members. In the following pages, 
whenever delegation is spoken of, the second mode 
of delegation, or delegation proper, is meant. 

It can scarcely be conceived that any community PoUticai 
should exist, in which all the functions of govern- W. diie- 
ment are performed by the sovereign person or body aiicoDiimi 
directly ; and it is certain that, in all political com- 
munities which have actually existed, a large part 
of the functions of government has been delegated 
to subordinate minister or functionaries. 

The issue of general commands is the most im- 
portant part of sovereignty ; and it admits of being 
performed, to a considerable extent, by one person, 
or by several persons acting as a body. The detailed 
execution of general commands is of inferior im- 
portance ; and it requires the services of a large 
numl)er of persons acting independently, simulta- 
neously, and in diflFerent places. Consequently, 
sovereign governments have, in general, exercised 
directly a large part of their legislative powers ; but 
have invariably delegated nearly the whole of their 
executive powers. It may be here observed, that 
the distribution of the sovereign powers amongst a 
number of persons does not afford any facilities for 
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the direct exercise of tbose powers, since it is aa 
difficult to do a political act by means of a body 
by means of an individual person. For example, it 
would be as difficult for a sovereign body (such as 
the Parliament of England) to hear and determine 
all causes in its corporate capacity, as for a monarch 
to do the same. Whether the sovereign powers were 
lodged in a single person or in a body of persons, 
such person or body could form only one court for 
judicial purposes; and one court could not, without 
delegating its functions, hear and determine all the 
causes arising in a community of any considerable 
magnitude. 

1. The legislative or law-making power may or 
may not be delegated by the sovereign person or 
body ; in other words, legislation is supreme or 
subordinate. 

Legislation is supreme when the law is issued by 
the sovereign person or body. In this case the law 
is generally issued in a written form. 

Legislation is subordinate when the sovereign 
person or body delegates the legislative power to an 
inferior authority, whicli issues or makes the law. 

The persons to whom a legislative power is dele- 
gated by the sovereign government are called sub- 
ordinate legislators, and they are said to possess a 
power of subordinate legislation. 

A power of subordinate legislation is sometimes 
direct; that is to say, the laws made in virtue of ii 
are issued avowedly, and in an imperative form, 
by the subordinate legislature, and generally ivi 
writing. 
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In the Roman republic, laws were not only made 
by the sovereign legislative body, assembled in i 
comitia, but also by the senate and the plebs, as 
subordinate legislatures.* Moreover, the praetors 
and eediles, under both the republic and the empire, 
possessed and exercised important powers of direct 
subordinate legislation. The direct legislation 
of the praetors in particular, as contained in the 
prsetor's edict, was the foundation of the chief part I 
of the private law of Rome. Law made by the 
praetors and other magistrates, as subordinate legis- 
lators, was styled hy the Romans jus honorarium.^ 

The following are cases in which direct powers 
of subordinate legislation have been delegated, ex- 
pressly or tacitly, by the British Parhament. 

1. The power of the king to make orders in 
council, affecting either the British isles or a British 
dependency. If a necessity for new legislation 
should arise at a time when parliament is not 
sitting, or if sudden legislative interference should 
be urgently required even during the session of 
parliament, a law can be made provisionally by the 
king in council. Thus the bank of England was 
restricted from making cash payments, during the 

* Hugo, Geachichte dee Riimiscben Rechts, p. a71-2. 406. 

+ Inst 1. 2.} 7. Prffilorumqiioqueedictanoii modicam obtinent 
juris auctoritatcm. Hoc enim jus tionorarium sulemus appellare, 
qiicxi qui honorem gemnt, id eat magiatraluB, auctoritatem huic 
Jjiri dederunt. Projionetant et sedileg euruluB edictiim de quibusdaiu 
causit, quofl eilictuin juris honorarii portio est. 

Direct legislation by a subordinate legisUtitre may be likened to 
cuBtomary law, if the l^slativc power has not been expreiaty dele- 
gated. Hence Hugo, G. des R. K., p. 369. aaye tha,tjut honorarium 
stands between the direct legislation of the plebs and senate, ajiU 
cuBtomary law. 
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session of parliament, by an order in council, issued 
on the 26th of February, 1797, and the restriction 
was subsequently confirmed by an Act of Parliament. 
Also the power of the king, granted by the mu- 
tiny act, to make articles of war for the government 
of the land forces. The king does not possess a 
similar power over the navy ; but the lord high 
admiral, or two of the commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, may make articles of war for the marines.* 

2. Legislation by administrative departments, as 
the lords of the treasury and admiralty, the com- 
mander-in-chief, the post- master-general, the re- 
venue departments, poor law commissioners, police 
commissioners, registrar-general, t 

3. Powerofthejudgesandof justices of the peace 
to regulate the procedure of their several courts, and 
to determine the fees of the officers of such courts. 

4. Power of municipal corporations, guilds, uni- 
versities, colleges, companies, and other corporate 
bodies, to make bye-laws and rt^ulations.J 

5. Power of justices of the peace to make re- 
gulations for the government of gaols and lunatic 
asylums, and for other local purposes. § 

Similar powera of subordinate legislation are 



t 



* See Bl&ckstone's CommcntarieB, vol. i. p. 403. 408. Muljny 
Act, $ 35, 36. 

t The Acts 2 Wm. IV.. c. 10 and 11, empowered any two mein- 
Jwrs of the Privy Counci] (of whom the PreHident of the CouncU 
must he one) to make rules and reguktioas for the prevention of 
itfae spreading of the cholera in England and Scotland. 

I Concerning the legislative power of coilegeB, see Law Maga- 
zine, vol. six. p. 245. 

$ See Report of tlit' Poor L«w Com miBsionera on the further 
Amendment of the Poor Laws (Dec. 1839J. p. 20, ed. 8vo. 
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vested by, the governments of France, and of the 
several German and Italian states, in all the chief | 
administrative departments. The powers of subor- 
dinate legislation vested by these governments in 
the department of police are, in particular, very 
extensive. In France, the king has the power of 
making ordinances for carrying into effect the ge- 
neral provisions of a law made by the king and 
chambers on the subject of quarantine ; the local 
quarantine authorities have a further power of 
making regulations subordinate both to the law of 
the king and chambers, and to the king's ordinances. 

It sometimes happens that a number of rights p 
and duties are created by a sovereign government, 3 
which are only to take effect upon a declaration 
made by a subordinate legislature. Thus the Eng- 
lish parhament has defined the rights and duties of 
its subjects in case of war; but it has vested in the 
Crown the power of declaring the country to be in 
a state of war, and, consequently, of calling these 
rights and duties into activity.* In like manner, 
the king is empowered by Act of Parliament to de- 
clare, by order in council, the places which render 
ships touching at them liable to quarantine, and also 
the places where ships are to perform quarantine-f 

* In like maimer, the croim has a power of legislating, by orders 
ia council, respecting foreign trade in time of war. The eole- 
brated orders ia council respecting neutral ships in the kte war 
are an example of this legislative power. It should, however, be 
observed that the power of the crown to make these orders in coun- 
cil was questioned Id Parliament. 

+ 6 Geo. IV. c. 78. By sec. 6 of this Act, orders upon tmlbreseen 
cniergenciea respecting quarantine may be made by any two mem- 
bers of the Privy Council. 
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By another Act of Parliament, tlie king iu council 
IS empowered to direct at what places in a county 
assizes may be held, and to divide counties for the 
purpose of holding assizes in different divisions of 
the same county.* Another statute empowers the 
lords commissioners of the treasury to appoint the 
polls which shall be warehousing ports ; and also em- 
powers the commissioners of customs, subject to the 
directions of the lords commissioners of the treaeuiy, 
to appoint in what warehouses any, and what sorts 
of, goods may be warelioused.f So the poor law 
commissioners were empowered to declare the day on 
which tlie Parochial Assessments Act was to come 
into operation. J This power is called by Mr. Ben- 
tham the "power of specification ;" § and the 
power of determining the pereons who are to fill 
the executive offices may also be referred to it. The 
creation of the offices themselves is delegation by 
the sovereign government of its executive power. 
A power of subordinate legislation is sometimes 
le indirect ; that is to say, the laws made in virtue of 
it are not issued avowedly and in an imperative 
form by the subordinate legislature, but are implied 
in tlie usages which it sanctions, or the Judicial 
decisions which it utters. All customary or con- 



' 3and4 Wm. IV. c. 71. 

' t 6 Geo. IV. c. 112. TheinsUncesoftlie power of eiibordinatc 

I legislation adduced in the text maybe compared with a power of 

1 Appointment created by deed or will; as, for example, wliere money 

iB given to cliildren with a power to one of the parents of deter- 

tnining the ahares in which they shall respectively take it. 

I 6 and 7 Wm. IV. c. 96. See the Third Annual Report of the 
Poor I-aw ComraisBionera. p. 91. ed. 8vo. 
i Traitfis de Legislation, lorn. i. p. 313. 
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Suetudinary law, and all law founded upon judicial 
precedents, or text writers of authority, and upon 
the practice of public departments, or legally con- 
stitated bodies, belongs to this head. 

ft would be an interesting problem to investigate 
the comparative quantity and character of the laws 
made directly by the supreme legislature of a 
country, and of the laws made directly and the law 
made indirectly, by the subordinate legislatures. 
The subject is too extensive for a full examination 
in this place, but a few remarks on it may be here 
introduced. 

Hugo, ill his " History of the Roman Law," after 
liaving stated tliat the laws made by the supreme 
legislature at Rome between tlie time of the twelve 
tables and the year 650 u. c. were very numerous, 
and chiefly concerned the jus publicum, or constitu- 
tional law, proceeds to remark, that supreme legis- 
lation has rarely concerned itself much with jus 
privatum, or the law of property and domestic rela- 
tione.* A similar remark is applicable to the law 
of England. The legislation of the English Parlia- 
ment has been chiefly concerned about subjects 
which seem properly to fall under the idea o£ jus 
publicum, such as the determination of the suffrage 
for the election of members of the House of Com- 
mons, and regulations for the conduct of their elec- 
tion ; the imposition and collection of taxes ; the i 
regulation of offices, salaries, and pensions ; the 
management of the army and navy ; the criminal 
■ GeBchichtc des HomiBchen Keclita. [j. 373. 
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law and its execution ; the powers of the different 
courts, of justices of the peace, and of peace officers 
and policemen; the powers of municipal corpora- 
tions ; and the like. On the other hand, there are 
only a few important statutes concerning tlie law of 
property or other branches of jus privatwn, such, for 
example, as the statutes of wills, of uses, of frauds, 
and of limitation of actions. The quantity of the 
laws made in England directly by subordinate legis- 
latures is considerable; as orders of the king in 
council, the articles of war, geneial orders for the 
army, regulations of revenue departments, rules of 
practice made by the superior courts, bye-laws of 
corporations ; not to mention laws made by subor- 
dinate governments in the dependencies : the cha- 
racter of these laws depends in general on the special 
delegation in virtue of which tliey are made. The 
law made indirectly by subordinate legislatures in 
England is of immense bulk and importance ; for it 
comprehends nearly the whole of the jus privatum^ 
inasmuch as nearly the whole of i\ie jus privatum is 
due to the indirect legislation of the courts of law 
and equity, together with the ecclesiastical courts. 

It will be found in general that nearly the whole 
of the jus privatum of every country has been 
formed by the indirect legislation of the courts, 
aided by the labours of juristical writers; and that 
it has only been issued directly by the supreme 
legislature, after it has been digested, from the ex- 
isting materials, into tlie form of a code ; as was 
the case with the Roman and French codes. 
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nate lesislatioD, whether made directly or indi- "'i^ordii 
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rectly, emanate ultimately from the sovereign emmaw 
government ; inasmuch as the sovereign govern- 'ereign ga- 
ment confers the power of making them, and applies 
the sanctions by which they are enforced. 

A power of subordinate legislation sometimes A.powf rf 
extends only to a certain subject or certain subjects, leBJsinti™ 
and the laws made in virtue of it are binding only •" ""- 

= -^ limited ai 

on the persons belonging to a certain body, and not lo .ubject*. 
on the public generally. Such, for example, is the 
power of making bye-laws which is possessed by 
the college of physicians, or the college of surgeons, 
in this country. Sometimes it applies to the public 
generally, but extends only to a single subject, or a 
limited number of subjects ; thus a power of subor- 
dinate legislation may be given for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of a certain law 
made by the supreme legislature (such as a law 
respecting quarantuie), or for some specific pur- 
pose, such as making regulations respecting police, 
watcliing and lighting, or sewerage. Sometimes a 
power of subordinate legislation is included in a 
general delegation of poUtical powers over a certain 
territory. A power of subordinate legislation, of 
this nature, extends over an unlimited number of 
subjects, and may be exercised over all the persons 
inhabiting such territory. A territory so circum- 
stanced is styled a dependency, and the persons to 
whom genei-al political powers (including a general 
power of legislation) over such territory are thus 
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delegated, form its subordmate government. The 
detailed examination of the nature of a subordinate 
government is reserved for the following essay. 

The main characteristics of a subordinate or dele- 
gated legislative power are— 

1. That it may be resumed at the pleasure of the 
■ si/.preme legislature which granted it* If a legis- 
lature called subordinate could retain any power in 
defiance of the legislature called supreme, it would 
cease to be a subordinate legislature, and would, in 
fact, share the sovereign power with the so-called 
supreme legislature. 

2. That the laws made in virtue of it must not be 
inconsistent with any law or rule of law made or 
sanctioned by the supreme legislature in relation to 
the same subject-matter. If a legislature called'sub- 
ordinate could, of its own authority, repeal or 
Modify the laws or rules of law made or sanctioned 



• This limitation of a power ofsuboniinale legislation is probably 
what Locke meant by affirming, that " the legialative cannot traav 
fer the power of making laws to any other hande.'' — On Civil 
GovernmenC, Part II. § 141, By "transfer," be doubtless meant 
?| transfer absolutely,'' or " without power of revocaliin ;' in whinh 
I ipense the proposition is strictly true ; since an absolute grant to any 
I if^Bon or persons of the legislative power would be a communico- 

■ '^on to such person or persona of the sovereignty. The reason 
l^hichLocke assigns for this jioaitlon is indeed erroneous, being 

■ ffounded on hia doctrine of a social compact. "The power of the 

(gislative (he aays) being derived from the people bij a positive vo- 
miari/ grant and institution, can be no other than what that poai- 
l^tive grant conveyed, which being only to make laws, and not to 
piake legialaWrs, the legislative lan have no power to transfer their 
witharity of making laws and place it in other hands." — Ibid, f 111. 
■ The power of the supreme legislature has not, and has never had, in 
-ftny country the wigin which Locke here imagincB. 
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by the supreme legislature, it would be co-oi'dinate 
with, not subordinate to, such legislature. It is to 
be obaerved, that the laws of a eubordinate legisla- 
ture must conform, not only with the laws made 
directly, but also with those made indirectly, by the 
supreme legislature. Consequently, tliey must con- 
form wiUi a law made by a subordinate legislature 
in the dominant country, if such law should affect 
the dependency. For example, the subordinate go-^ 
vemment of an English dependeucy is bound by a 
rule of law estabUshed by an English court, so far 
as such rule of law extends to the dependency. 

3. That its legislative acts are liable to be annulled 
in consequence of the decision of a competent tribunal. 
This attribute of subordinate legislation is a result 
of the necessity that its acts should not be incoB- 
sistent with a law of the supreme legislature : for if 
any act of a subordinate legislature is inconsistent 
with a law of the supreme legislature, it is illegal; 
and if it be illegal, there can scarcely fail to be a tri- 
bunal which is competent to declare its illegality.* 

* Bentham states the marks of Gubordinate political powera m 
follows T 

" La Bubordination d'un pouvoir politique ^ un autre eat ^tabli 
1°. par la casEabilil^ des actes ; 2°. par la suj^tion aux ordrea qu'il en 
revolt."— Trait^e de LfgiBlatiou, torn. j. p. 315, 

If by " taaaabilit^ des actea" Bcntham ineatiH that the court itliich 
annuls tLo acts of a subordinate legislature is generally superior to 
it, this conditioo is not iieceasary. The power of auciuliing the acta 
of a Bttbordinaie legislature may be entrnated to a court, which 
msy, together with the functionary or body of functionaries whose 
acis are annulled, be subordinate to the aovereign government. The 
court is indeed superior to the subordinate legislature /or (Aa(par- 
tiaiktr purpose, but not generally. On the other hand, if he means 
that the acts of a subordinate iegialalure can be repealed or modi- 
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It sometimes happens, that in consequence of in- 
vasion by a foreign enemy, or of internal diseensions, 
the affairs of a popular government reach a crisis 
demanding the rapidity and decision of execution, 
which can only be obtained from a single will. In 
such a crisis as this, the entire governing powers 
may be delegated by the ordinary sovereign govern- 
ment to an extraordinary officer, subject only to the 
imitation that the delegation can at any moment 
be recalled. Instances of this species of delegation 
in republics are afforded by the Greek jEsymnetes 
and the Roman Dictator. A similar delegation may, 
likewise, take place in a monarchy, with respect to 
a part of the monarch's dominions, if the monarch 
should be unable to be present on the spot, or should 
not possess the energy and efficiency requisite for 

ficd by the supreme legiBlature, the condition ia equally unnecessary ; 
for the acts of the supreme legislature can be repealed or modified 
by the supreme legislature. It seems, therefore, that by " cai«abi- 
liM des actes," Bentham meant only that the aclfl of a Bubordinate 
legislature could be quaahed by a competent tribunal, if they are 
illegal; according to the statement in the text. The second condi- 
tion stated by Bentham (viz. the subjection to orders received from 
the supreme power) applies principally to executive functionariea. 

The foUowingpassage respecting by-laws in Bacon's Abridgment 
describes with precision the second rule as to the acts of a subordi- 
nate legislature, which is stated in the text, 

"A bj-law,with a penalty of imprisonment, or forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, ia void; for by the general law of the kingdom, no 
man is to be imprisoned or dispossessed of his goods and chattels, 
nisi per legale judidttm paritan guorum, vel per legem terra ; «nd 
were by-laws with such penalties allowed, it would be enabling cor- 
porations to set up private particular laws, in contradiction to the 
laws of the land ; which would be against the very nature and 
essence of a by-law ; which, though it may be prater the general 
law of the realm, it cannot be contra." — Bacon's Abridgment, By- 
law. (E.) 
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the occasion. The officer styled alter ego in the 
Neapolitan government, and perhaps known in some 
other of the modern governments of soutliem Eu- 
rope, affords an example of the latter mode of dele- 
gation. Under such ample delegations as these, 
the officer possesses a power of subordinate legisla- 
tion, discharged of the two last of the three condi- 
tions which have been just enumerated. 

2. Since the power of issuing arbitrary commands 2. Deicga- 
is sparingly exercised by the supreme governments bitieiy 
of civilized states, so it is not extensively delegated aaoTeieign 
by them to political subordinates. Thus in England ment. 
the power of dispensing with the laws is only con- 
ceded to the Crown and its officers, in certain cases, 

as for pardoning or mitigating the punishment of 
convicts, for remitting custom and excise dutiee, for 
excusing poor's rates. Generally, however, the 
power of dispensing with the laws in individual 
cases is in England exercised only by the supreme 
legislature, as in the cases of divorce bills and pri- 
vate estate bills. 

3. The next species of the delegation of the 3. Deiega- 
powers of government which we have to consider, ciecaUve 
is the delegation of executive powers to political H^rei^ 
subordinates. S^t" 

These subordinates are called generally executive, 
or, according to their special department, judicial or 
administrative functionaries. The persons at the 
head of the administrative offices are usually called 
ministers of state. 

It would be tedious to give a formal enumeration 
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Executive gf ^^ several classes of the executive officers com^ 

Officers. 

monly employed by. a sovereign government ; but 
the following list will serve to exemplify the prm- 
cipal varieties of them.* 

Collectors of public taxes, and of rents of go* 
vernment lands. 

Paymasters. . 

Accountants. 

Comptrollers and. auditors. 

Military and naval commanders. 

Commissaries and guardians of naval and mili^ 
tary stores. 

Judges. 

Policemen. 

Persons charged with sanitary and quarantine 
regulations. 

Ambassadors and consuls. 

Ministers of .religion. 

Professors and- schoolmasters. 

Officers charged with the relief of the destitute. 

Notaries public. 

Registrars of: births, deaths, and marriages. 

The general nature of the executive powers dele^ 
gated to these functionaries has been explained 
above ; and it has also been shown that, unless the 
executive powers were delegated to a large number 
of subordinate officers, the laws of a sovereign 
government could not be carried into effect. 
Compaia- . With rcspcct to the comparative importance a£ 
portance the legislative and executive powers, it may be 

of legisla- 
tive and * Compare Hobbes, Leviathan, Part II. eh. xxiii. 
executive 
powen. ^ 
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observed tliat a sovereign government possesses 
both ; and tbat, inasmuch as each of these powers 
implies tlie other, neither can exist alone. But the 
power of making laws, or issuing general commands, 
is the more important of the two, as being the more 
extensive in its operation ; and, accordingly, the 
legislative power is in general only partially dele- 
gated by a sovereign government ; whereas (as has 
been already remarked) a government in general 
delegates nearly the whole of its executive powers. 
The executive officers, inasmuch as they act by 
delegated powers, are subordinate to the sovereign 
government, and are merely its ministers, for the 
purpose of carrying its laws into eft'ect. Hence it 
is in general an error to represent the legislative 
and executive departments as having co-ordinate 
and equal powers ; since a sovereign government in 
general exercises its legislative functions, to a great 
extent, directly; whereas its executive fiinctions are 
in general del^ated to subordinates. Moreover, 
the power of making laws implies the power of 
determining the delegation of executive functions 
to subordinate officers, since it is by means of laws 
that the delegation is made.* 

' "Tlie executive power, placed anyiohere but in a person that 
hoi also a share itt the legislature, [this limitaLiori is unne<;ps9ary] is 
viaibly eubordinatc and accountable to it, and may he at pleasure 
changed and displaced .... Of other ministerial and sutiordiiute 
powers in a commonwealth we need not speak, they being so multi- 
plied ivill) inAnitc variety, in the differetit customs and conHiiluHons 
of distinct commonwealths, that it is impossible to ^ve a particular 
account of them all. Only thus much, which is necessary to our 
present purpose, we may take notice of concerning them, ihaL they 
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Nevertlielesa, as a general command would he 
nugatory, if means were not taken for enforcing it, 
and 83 it is the duty of the executive to enforce the 
general commands of the legislature, the executive 
often attracts the larger share of pubhc attention, 
and the functions of government are supposed to 
reside more peculiarly in it.* 

Moreover, an extensive power of subordinate 
legislation is always delegated to executive func- 
tionaries; such powers of subordinate legislation 
being always (except in the case of judges) limited 
to a certain subject or subjects, or to the purpose of 
carrying a certain law or laws into effect. 

have no manner of authority, any of them, beyond what ia by posi- 
tive grant anJ commission delegated to them, anii are all of them 
accountaUe to some other power in the common wealth.'' — Locke on 
Civil Government, Part II. j 152. "When the legislative hath put 
the execution of the IaW8 they make into other hands, they have 
a power Btill to resume it out of those hands, wJien tbey find cause, 
and to puniaii for any mal-administration against the laws.'' — Ibid. 
} 153, Montesquieu did not see that a sovereign government exer- 
cises directly most of its legblatlve fvuictions, but delegates its 
executive functions to subordinates. " I! ne faut pas (he aays) que 
la puiiaance legislative ait riciproquement la far.iilt£ d'arrSter la 
puissance executrice." — Esprit dea Luis, si. B. The legialative 
power, if that power be exercised by the sovereign government, 
must be superior to the executive power, if the executive power 
be exercised by subardinatea. 

' Speaking of an oath for abjuration of the Pretender, in a Bill 
brought into Parliament in 1701, Burnet says: 

"The clause (in the oath) of muntaining the government inking, 
lords, and commons, was rejected with great indignation; since the 
government was only in the king; the lords and commons being 
indeed apart of the constitution, and of the legislative body, bat not 
of the government." — Memoirs of his own Time, vol. iii. p. 413, 
In like roaoner, the t^rm government is commonly applied to the 
miniaterB of the state, or tlie heads of the chief adniiniBtrative de- 
partments; as when it la said that "there is to be a change of 
government," that"a person in a supporter of the government," &c. 
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Instances of the delegation of powers of subor- 
dinate legislation to administrative functionaries, as 
to the Roman edile, the Board of Treasury, and the 
revenue departments in England, the police depart- 
ment in France and other continental states, have 
been already given ; and, indeed, perhaps every 
administrative officer has a power of subordinate 
legislation to a greater or less extent. 

The most extensive exercise of the powers of 
subordinate legislation by executive functionaries 
is that made by the judicial department, whose in- 
direct legislative powers are (it is to be observed) 
unlimited as to subjects. Some remarks have been 
already made on the extent of the law which owes 
its origin to judicial legislation, as compared with 
the extent of that which is formed by the supreme 
legislature.* 

The following may be conceived to be the prin- 
cipal reasons which induce a sovereign government 
to delegate extensive powers of subordinate legis- 
lation to its executive officers. 

If executive officers had no legislative power, and 
if they could issue no other command than a special 
command founded upon a law previously made or 
sanctioned by the supreme legislature, the laws of 
the supreme legislature could scarcely be executed. 
So great is, in general, tJie difficulty of foreseeing 
numerous remote contingencies, and of exhausting 
them by legal provisions, that the most carefully 
• Abovp, p. 57. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE GOVERNMENT OF DEPI^NDENCIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

Definition of a dependency and of a subordinate government. 

In the preceding Inquiry, I have attempted to ex- 
plain the nature of supreme and subordinate powers 
of government, and the mode in which the latter 
are delegated. I have also shown in it that by 
a general delegation of political powers a depen- 
dency with a subordinate government is created. 
The detailed examination of the nature of a depen- 
dency and its subordinate government was reserved 
for the present Essay.* 

Depen- A dependency is a part of an independent poli- 

fi^df *" tical community which is immediately subject to a 

subordinate government. 
Dominant That part of the independent political communitv 

country dc- , . . '^ 

fined. which is composcd of the supreme government, and 
of the persons immediately subject to such suprem^e 
government, may, with reference to the dependency, 
be styled the dominant community, or country.'\ 

* See above, p. 59. 

t 9ro\tf Tu^wfot, or irckit &^h txovtret, according to the expressionB of 
Thucydides. See Thuc. i. 122. 124. vi.«5. The word &^x^ was pe- 
culiarly appropriated to dependencies ; see Thuc. i. 67. ii. 96, 97. 
iii. 37, vi. 90. 

M. de Sismondi uses a similar expression, in speaking of the 
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The supreme government is common to the domi- 
nant country and the dependency ; but since the 
person3 composing it are in general natives of the 
dominant country, and since it is the government 
to which the people of the dominant country are 
directly subject, the members of it may be properly 
considered as belonging to the dominant community. 

A subordinate government* is a government Subordi- 
which acts by delegated powers, but which pos- '^ment 
sessea powers applicable to every purpose of govern- 
ment, which is complete in all its parts, and would 
be capable of governing the district subject to it, if 
the interference of the supreme government with 
its proceedings were altogether withdrawn. 

A subordinate government resembles a sovereign 

Venetian republic, and itfl eubjects, though he has probably not 
borroivecl it from Thucydidea. 

" La rtpubiique de Veuise utoit formte, en quelquc sortc, de trois 
nations : 1p» Veniticna, lea peuplea de terre firme, et les Levantins. 
Lea babitatiB de Venisc mSme et des lagunes se regardoient cotume 
le pei^le-roi ; lea pr6rogalivcB de )a sonverainetfi n'appartenoient, il 
est vrai, qu'^ un corpB de noblesse peu conaiderabte, farmu au aein 
de cettc noinbreuae population; niaia toua lesVeniticnssL'sentoient 
encore membres de la r£pub]iquc, et duminateura dans Ii-s {iiiya 
qu'ils avoient conquia." — Hisioirc dea Rip. Ital. cli. 8U. (torn. x. 
p. 261.) 

* By a subordinate government, I mean, (as I have atated in the 
text,) a government not being sovereign, but having the complele 
organization which charac^terizes the sovereign government of an 
independent political society; in otlur words, posaesaing all the 
political powers which a government can possess, and all the inati- 
tutiona requisite for the e.xercise of them. A body of public 
functionaries may preside for certain piu-poses over a district (as a 
county, department, municipality, or borough) which is imme- 
diately subject to a sovereign government; but inaamueh as the 
powers of such a body only extend over certain classes of aiibjecte, 
it cannot be said, with propriety, to form the subordinate govern- 
ment of the district. 
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government in this : that it is completely organized, 
and possesses all the institutions requisite for the 
performance of the several functions which are proper 
to a government. It differs from a sovereign go- 
vernment in this ; that it is subordinate to, or, in 
other words, in the habit of obeying, the govern- 
ment of another political society. 

A subordinate government resembles a body of 
functionaries exercising certain powers of govern- 
ment over a district which is immediately subject to 
a sovereign goveniment, (such as a county, depart- 
ment, municipality, or borough,) in being subor- 
dinate to a sovereign government. It differs from 
such a body of functionaries, in possessing the full 
complement of the powers and institutions requisite 
for governing a political community. For example ; 
the town-council of an English borough, witli the 
other borough officers, though they exercise many 
of the functions of government in the borough, do 
not exercise them all ; and it would be necessary for 
the borough, if the interference of the supreme go- 
vernment were withdrawn from it, to create new 
public departments, before it would possess a com- 
pletely organized government, capable of presiding 
over an independent political society. 

Several dependencies may be subject to the same 
supreme government; or, in other words, may be 
dependent on the same dominant community. 

The district subject to a subordinate government 
is necessarily less extensive than the entire territory 
subject to the supreme government. 



The entire territory subject to a supreme govern- e 
ment possessing several dependencies (that is to 
say, a temtory formed of a dominant country 
together wit!i its dependencies), is sometimes styled 
an empire ; as when we speak of the British empire. 
Agreeably with this acceptation of the word empire, 
the supreme government of a nation, considered 
with reference to its dependencies, is called the 
imperial government, and the English Parliament is 
called the imperial parliament, as distinguished 
from the provincial parliament of a dependency.* 

• Burke, in the following passage, considers an empire to be a 
Bystem of communitieB, one Bupreme, the others Bubordinate, and 
distinguisheH it from the dominant nation, which is a single com- 
munity. '* I look on the imperial rights of Great Britain, and the 
privileges which the colonista ought to enjoy under tbe«e rights, to 
be juat the moat reconcilelabe things in the world. The parlia- 
ment of Great Britain aits at the head of her extensive empire in 
two capacities : one as the local legislature of this island, providing 
for all things at home, immediately, and by no other instrunient 
than the executive power. The other, and I think, her nobler 
capacity, is what I call her imperial character ; in which, as from 
the throne of heaven, she superintends all the several inferior 
legislatures, and guides and controls them all without anniliilaling 
any. Aa all these provincial legislatures are only co-ordinate to 
each other, they ought all to be subordinate to her." Afcei some 
other remarks, he adds: " Such, Sir, is my idea of the consti- 
tution of the British empire, as distinguished irom the consti- 
tution of Britain." Speech on American Taxation, Works, vol. ii. 
p. 435-7. 

Again, he says, in his speech at the conclusion of the poll at 
Bristol; "We are now members for a. rich commercial city; tliis 
city, however, is but a part of a rich commercia] nation, the in- 
terests of which are various, multiform, and intricate. We are 
members for that great nation, which, however, ia itself but part of 
a great e^pirr, extended by our virtue and by our fortune to the 
furthest limits of the east or t]ie west," — Works, vol. iii. p. 21, 

The word rack has a similar acceptation in German. One of 
the meanings attributed to it by Adelung, in v. is, "Der ganzc 
Umfang aller einem gekriiuten Oberhaupte unterworfenen Pro- 
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Since a dependency is characterized by ita being 
- immediately subject to a subordinate government, 
■ and since a subordinate government is characterized 
by the completeness of its delegated powers, and 
their applicability to every purpose of government, 
we proceed to consider in detail the njiture and 
extent of the powers which are delegated to a sub- 
ordinate government. 
1 The most important power delegated to a subor- 
le dinate government is a general power of subordi- 
nate legislation, as distinguished from a special 
power of subordinate legislation. 

The difference between a general and a special 
power of subordinate legislation may be described in 
the following manner. 

A general power of subordinate legislation is 
necessarily limited by the conditions* to which 
all delegated or subordinate political power is 
liable ; but it is unlimited as to the subjects to 
which it may be applied within the assigned 

vinzen.'' The Greek work ipch, when used with reference to 
dependencies, has been translated empire. See Mr. Clinton's Fasti 
Hcllenici, vol. ii. App. 6 a,nd 7- Compare WBcbsmutti, Hellenische 
Altcrthumskunde, i. 2. p. 69, "Zur rechten ErkenntnisB deBselben 
bedaTfeEeinerNachwciBiingderStufen.durehwclehedie Atheniache 
SeeheiTEchaft zn der Hiihe aufstieg, wo eine unbestrittene Ge- 
WalthaberBchaft fiber Inaeln und Kiiaten, glehh einrm AtheniacheH 
Retehe, zum UnterscMede von dem Athenischen Slaale, beatand.'* 

The Latin word imperivm commonly Bignifiee the dominion 
itself, and not the people or territories subject to the dominion : it 
bears, however, tlic latter meaning in the following passage of 
Taeitue, where Galba eaye to Piso, "Si immentum imperii corput 
stare ac librari aine reclore posset, dignuB erani a quo respublica 
iniiiperet." — Hist. i. IG. 

• See those conditions staled above, p. 60, 61. 
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territory. Accordingly, where a general power 
of subordinate legislation has been delegated, the 
subordinate legislature can make a law upon any 
subject, provided that the law which it makes 
be not inconsistent with a law established by the 
supreme legislature in relation to the same subject, 
and provided that the subordinate legislature be not 
prohibited by a law of the supreme legislature from 
legislating on such subject. For example, when a 
Roman governor was sent into a province, he could 
make any law in the province which was not incon- 
sistent with tlie rules established by Rome for the 
government of the province upon its first reduction, 
or with some law, binding the province, subse- 
quently made by the supreme legislature. Again, 
the subordinate government of an English de- 
pendency (consisting of the crown and a body of 
persons in tlie dependency) is competent to make 
any law which is not inconsistent with some act of 
parliament, or some recognized rule of common (or 
unwritten) law, binding the dependency. 

But where a special power of subordinate legis- 
lation has been delegated, tlie subordinate legislature 
can only make a law concerning the subject or 
subjects upon which it is, either expressly, or by 
necessary implication, empowered to legislate. For 
example, if Commissioners of Revenue are invested 
with a power of regulating the mode in which a tax 
is to be levied ; if a municipal body is invested 
with powers of regulating the paving, lighting, and 
watching a town ; if a judge is empowered to esta- 
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blish rules of procedure for his own court, these 
functionaries acquire no power of legislation which 
is not expresaly or implicitly conferred upon them 
by the terms of the delegation, A subordinate 
government possesses a power of legislating on 
every subject which is not, tacitly or expressly, 
excepted fi'om its powers. A special subordinate 
legislator possesses no legislative power wliiiih has' 
not been expressly, or by clear impHcatibn, con- 
ferred upon hira. Consequently, in the latter case 
the presumption of law is against, in the former 
case it is in favour of, the existence of any given 
legislative power.* 

Hence, the legislative power of a subordinate 
government is subject only to one legal limitation ; 
viz., that its laws must not be inconsistent with any 
law of the supreme government binding the de- 
pendency. The legislative power of a subordinate 
legislator, having a special power of subordinate legis- 
lation, is subject to two legal limitations ; viz. 1. Its 

* Tb& dietinctkia between' geaeral and special political potrers is ■■ 
pointed outbyHobbea; "Of public miniaters, eoine have change, 
committed to Ihem of a general adminiatration, either of the whole ' 
dominion, or of a part thereof ; of the whole, as to a protector or 
regent may be committed by the predecessor of an infant Icing, 
during his minority, the whole adrntniatration of hia kingdom . . . 
of a part or province, as when either a monarch or a sovereign 
assembly shall give the general charge thereof to a governor, lieu- 
tenant, prsefect, or viceroy . . . Others have *j)eci'ai adminiatration ; 
that is to say, charges of some special buainess, either at hoBac or 
abroad ;" and he then proceeds to enumerate various aorta of exe- 
cutive functionariee, as those liaving authority concerning the public 
treasure, those having autliority concerning the mUitia, those having 
authority to teach, those to whom jurisdiction is given, and the 
like.— LevialhaB, Part 11. ch. 23. 
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laws must not be inconsistent with a law of the su- 
preme government, 2. It must only legislate on the 
subject or subjects on which it has been ex|>ressly, 
or by necessary implicatiou, empowered to legislate. 

A subordinate government may be restrained by 
the supreme government from legislating on a given 
subject. But in this case the restriction would be 
made by specifically excepting the subject from the 
unlimited number of subjects to which the power 
of legislation possessed by the subordinate govern- 
ment is otherwise applicable. The same remark 
likewise extends to restraints placed on any other of 
the powers of a subordinate government, such as its 
executive powers. 

The supreme government may, however, delegate 
a general power of subordinate legislation to a iiinc- 
tionary or body of functionaries, without creating a 
subordinate government by the delegation. In other 
words, a government may confer a power of subor- 
dinate legislation, which may be exercised over an 
unlimited number of subjects, without conferring at 
the same time general political powers, or powers 
which can be applied to every purpose of government. 
For example, in every civilized country the judges 
exercise indirectly a general power of subordinate 
legislation, with the approbation of the supreme 
legislature; in other words, they legislate indirectly 
on an indefinite or unlimited number of subjects. 
Moreover, judges may exercise directly a general 
power of subordinate legislation ; thus the Roman 
pnetor legislated directly, in his judicial capacity, 
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by his edict.* But a court having a power of legis- 
lating directly, after the manner of the prsetorian 
edict, would be far from possessing all the powers of 
a subordinate government. For in the first place, a 
court thus constituted would want the administrative 
powers which a subordinate government possesses : 
such as the power of disposing of the armed force, 
or the general power of levying taxes. Moreover, 
since all its legislative powers would be the conse- 
quence of its judicial powers, its powers of subor- 
dinate legislation could scarcely have, in practice, as 
extensive a range as the jxjwers of subordinate legis- 
lation possessed by a subordinate government ; thus, 
it could scarcely make laws for the government of 
the army and navy. 

It follows from the preceding remarks, that the 
powers of legislation delegated to a subordinate 
government enable it to make any law which is not 
inconsistent with a law of the supreme government 
bmding the dependency. It is often difficult in 
practice to determine which are the laws of a 
supreme government that bind a dependency. 
Some observations with reference to the English 
practice on this point will be made lower down.j* 

It likewise follows that a legislative act affecting 
a dependency may proceed immediately either from 
the supreme government, or from tlie subordinate 
government; or that the subordinate government 
may issue the act, but in obedience to instructions 
from the supreme government. 

• See above, p. 52, 53. t Below, Cli. V. 
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Moreover, a supreme government may make a 
law affecting a dependency, defeasible or 3us- 
pendible at the pleasure of the subordiaate govern- 
ment of the dependency ; or it may annex to the 
law any condition to be fulfilled by the subordinate 
government. 

Ini addition to the power of making laws, a 2. Power 
general delegation of political powers confers on arbitniry 
the subordinate government a power of issuing an 
arbitrary command (that is, a special command not 
founded on a pre-existing law*}, provided that such 
arbitrary command be not inconsistent with some 
law of the supreme government binding the de- 
pendency. 

It has been remarked in the Preliminary Inquiry, 
that an arbitrary command, though it be not (like 
an executive command op act) founded upon an 
existing law, and though it be not itself a law, yet is 
often invested with tlie legislative forms ; "f and this 
remark applies equally to arbitrary commands or 
privikgia issued by supreme, and to those issued by 
subordinate govemment8.J 

Moreover, besides the powers of making laws 3. Poww 
and of issuing arbitrary commands, a general dele- ing iii« 
gation of political powers confers on a subordinate 
government a power of carrying into effect, by ex- 

* Above, p. 15 — 17. 

+ Above, p. 45, AG. 

X Tile power of & subordinate government to make 3 penal pri- 
vitegium was much JiscuBsedin tbesunimer of 1838. with reference 
to Lord Durham's ordinance for transporting certain Canadians to 
Bermuda. See the question well stated and argued in tlic Law 
Magdzine, vol. xx- p. 384—390. 
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ecutive commands or acts, all the laws in force in 
its territory. It has been explained above, that the 
legislative power implies the power of determining 
the manner in which the executive power shall be 
delegated ;* and thus a general power of subordinate 
legislation naturally involves a power of creating an 
executive machinery for the use of the dependency, 
and of remodelling it at pleasure. 

It has been shown above, that a supreme govera- 
ment always delegates its executive powers to cer- 
tain subordinate functionaries ; t and that it also 
delegates to these functionaries some special powers 
of subordinate legislation, more or less extensive or 
important.^ In this respect there is no difference 
between a supreme and a subordinate government. 
The delegation of powers to executive officers is 
precisely similar in both cases. 

A general delegation of political powers, likewise, 
confers on a subordinate government inquisitorial 
powei-s, not only for executive, but also for legisla- 
tive purposes. 

From the preceding enumeration of the powers 
belonging to a subordinate government, it results 
that a subordinate government possesses all the four 
sorts of powers which belong to a supreme govem- 
raent,§ and consequently that it possesses powers 
applicable to every purpose to which the powers of 
a government can be applied. 

The delegation of a general power of subordinate 
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• Above, p. 65. 
I Above, p. 6C. 
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legislation to the government of a dependency is aiiceofiub. 
more important than the delegation of a special legisiaiion 
powev of subordinate legislation to a municipal or dinaie go- 
other executive body, not only on account of the aniiaubor- 
greater number of subjects to which the general giiittioiToi 
power is applicable, but also on account of the fui^Hml. 
greater frequency of the occasions tor its exercise.* "'^' 

A sulwrdinate legislature cannot, as haa been 
already remarked, make a law inconsistent with a 
law of the supreme legislature affecting the depen- 
dency ; still less can it repeal or alter any such law. 
Accordingly, if the supreme government had legis- 
lated extensively for the dependency, there would 
be little scope for the exercise of the powers of sub- 
ordinate legislation possessed by its own peculiar 
government, however extensive those powers might 
be. But, in general, on account of the difference 
between the circumstances of the two countries, or 
the remoteness of the dependency, or its recent acqui- 
sition by the dominant country, or some other cause, 
the supreme government has scarcely legislated at all 
for its internal regulation. Therefore, a wide field 
for the exercise of its legislative powers is in general 
open to the subordinate government. For example, 
few acts of parliament relate to the internal govern- 
ment of any EngHsh dependency, excepting so far as 
they determine the structure or powers of its sub- 
ordinate government ; as the late Act renewing the 

* On the comparative quautiiy and character of the Jaws made by 
the supreme and subordinate legialalures iif a country, ace the 
remsj-ke above, p. 57, 58, 
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charter of the East India Company, and the acts re- 
lating to the constitution of Canada. The acts of par- 
hament applicable to the English dependencieschiefly 
regulate their commercial or otlier relations with Eng;- 
land, or with one another, or with foreign countries ; 
as the Navigation Act, and the acts relating to the 
transportation of convicts, and the slave trade. 
Sepataie- From the generality of the powers of a subor- 
iubordioate dinate government, and the completeness of its 
administrative and judicial machinery, it likewise 
follows that a dependency is as little incorporated 
with the dominant community, and its government is 
as distinct, as is consistent with its being an integral 
part of the same independent political society. 

Accordingly, a dependency is not understood to 
be included in a commercial treaty with the domi- 
nant country, if the dominant country is alone 
named.* A treaty of peace or declaration of war is, 
however, understood to include dependencies with- 
out their being named ; and a dominant country is 
as responsible to other independent states for the 
conduct of the inhabitants of its dependencies as of 
any otlier part of its dominions. 

It may be here remembered, with reference to 
the separateness of a dependency, that a circum- 
stance very characteristic of a dependency is, that 

* See Stokes, Constitution of the British Colonies, p. 13, In 
like manner, the Act 12 Ch. II, c. 4, e. I, which granted to the king 
a subsidy of five per cent, on all merchandiae exported from or 
imported into the realm of England, or " any of His Majesty's 
dominions to the same belonging," was held not to include tiie 
noloniee. Sec Bancroft's Hiatoryof the United States, vol, ii. p. 41. 
Compare Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, 1. xsi. c. 21. 
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the revenue and expenditure of its subordinate go- 
vernment constitute a separate account ; and that no 
part of its public revenue and expenditure is mixed 
■with the public accounts of the dominant country. 
A district immediately subject to the supreme go- 
vernment (such as a county, department, borough, 
or parish) may keep a separate account of certain 
public taxes collected and disbursed by it ; but other 
taxes are collected in the district by the agents of 
the supreme government, the proceeds of which it 
expends and accoiints for. It makes no difference 
as to the separateness of the public accounts of a 
subordinate government, whether the dependency 
does or does not pay a tribute to the supreme go- 
vernment. 

The delegation of political powers to the govern- ?"»«■ of 
ments of dependencies is so extensive, that there is e<m to 
no political power which has not been exercised by 
some subordinate government. In general, how- 
ever, the power of making war of their own au- 
thority is withheld from the subordinate govern- 
ments of the dependencies of civilized states; but 
it has often been exercised by the oriental satraps 
and pachas, and a power of self-defence against 
invasion must necessarily be allowed to the go- 
vernments of all distant dependencies, such as 
the American, Indian, and Australian dependencies 
of England.* 

' Volney coiiaidEra the wars between the pacliaa, or govcriiorB 
of provinccH, in ihe Turkish empire, as marks of their virtual 
independence. "11 arrive ijuelquefoiB (lie saya) que lea pachas, 
sultant d9Hi lean provinces, ont entre eux des Iiaincs pcraonnellcsj 

G 2 
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iTiiwferihe The payment of a tribute* by one political com- 
iiribiiteU munity to another is a mark that the tributary 
ihiii(icBi community is dependent on the other; provided 
ini:e. that, in case the tribute is withheld, the payment 
of it can be exacted by the community which 
expects to receive it. But the payment of a tribute 
is not universally a mark of dependence ; for the 
payment may be made voluntarily, and not under 
the fear of its exaction by force. For example, when 
the kings of England paid the proceeds of the Peter's 
pence to the Pope, this payment did not render 
England a dependency of the State of the Church, 
In like manner, one community may buy off the 
hostility of another, by the payment of a tribute, and 
yet retain its political independence. Thus when 
Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal made regular pay- 
ments to Algiers, in order to insure their ships against 
the piracies of the Algerines, these countries did not 
become dependencies of the Algerine government, A 
payment of the latter sort may be compared to the 
black-mail paid by the landowners in the Scotch low- 
lands to the highland marauders, as the price of the 
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pour lee satisfttire, ils se pr^vaJeat de leur pouvotr, et ils ee font 
mutuellement des guerres Bourdes ou dSclai^eH, dont lea eiF«t3 
ruineux tombent touj ours aur lea Bujets du suJtan."— Volney, Voyage 
pnEgypte et en Syriclom. ii. p. 225, It is manifeBtthat ifdifferent 
parts of the same empire have a habit of makiag war agaiDBt o 
another, they do uot habituaJly obey a, common BUperior ; but acca- 
aional itislanceB of i-noh wars, in so ill-cunipacteil and iil-regulated 
B. ayatem aa thai uf an Oriental empire, would not be a proof of inde- 
pendence. 

• By a tribute I understand a payment made periodically by one 
government to another government, not aa a compenealion for a 
wrong or in diacharge of a debt. 
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security of their cattle ; which payment had not the 
effect of beiug an acknowledgment to those who re- 
ceived the money that they had any right in the soil.* 

Having: examined the nature of the deletfation of outri\»< 
political powers to a subordinate government, I persuii» 
proceed to consider the manner in which the persons " ""i>"" 
composing sucli a government may be distributed. vmimH, 

A subordinate government never consists exclu- 
sively of persons resident in the dominant country; 
since the purpose for which a subordinate govern- 
ment is created, is to enable the dependency to be 
governed by persons resident on the spot. If the 
dependency could be governed by the supreme go- 
vernment directly, or by a subordinate government 
consisting of persons resident in the dominant 
country, there would be no need of creating the 
subordinate government, or of governing the country 
as a dependency. Every government must have a 
power of communicating rapidly with its subjects ; 
and, consequently, a territory which lies at a con- 
siderable distance from the seat of the supreme 
government must be placed under a subordinate 
government, and be governed as a dependency. It 
wiU be shown lower downf that the idea of distance, 
with reference to the government of a territory, is 
relative, and depends on the political skill, and the 

* So the obligation to pay a tribute to Athona did not, when ttie 
payment was purely voluntary, import that the state was an Athe- 
nian dependency.— See Boeckh'a Public Economy of Athena, b. 3. 
c, 13, (vol. ii. p. 147. English translation,) Wath?mmh, Helleoiache 
Allerthiimskunde, i. 2. p. 80. 

f Beiow.Cli. IV. 
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facilities of communication with the territory in 
question, which the supreme government possesses, 

A subordinate government may, therefore, either 
consist exclusively of persons resident in the de- 
pendency, or it may consist partly of persons resi- 
dent in the dominant country and partly of persons 
resident in the dependency. 

Tlie former is the more simple system, and it was 
followed in the dependencies of the ancient repub- 
lics, as in the subject states of Athens and in the 
Roman provinces. It has also been adopted in the 
inartificial monarchies of Asia> both in ancient and 
modem times. 

The more complex system of dividing the subor- 
dinate government into two portions, one of whi<^ 
is in the dominant country, the other in the de- 
pendency, has been adopted for the government of 
the dependencies of modern European states, as 
Spain, France, Holland, and England. According 
to the modem EngHsh phraseology, that portion of 
the subordinate government which consists of per- 
sons resident in the dominant country is usually 
called the home government ; and that portion of it 
which consists of persons resident in the dependency 
is usually called the local government. 

Where the subordinate government is thus di- 
vided, it is sometimes a complex whole, in which 
the consent of both portions is requisite to the 
making of a law. Sometimes the portion in the 
dependency is completely subordinate to the portion 
in the dominant country, and the latter may legis- 
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late without the consent of the former. In this 
case, a sub-delegation may be considered as taking 
place, as in an English crown colony; and (he 
viceroys of the Spanish colonies seem to have 
formerly occupied a similar position with respect to 
the council of the Indies. Sometimes the portion in 
the dependency can legislate without the consent of 
the portion in the dominant country, as appears to 
have formerly heen the case with the English colo- 
nies in America. 

It may be observed, that the members of the 
subordinate government, resident in the dominant 
country, are usually in close connexion with the 
supreme government, and are often members of it ; 
and that since, in general, the supreme goveniment 
legislates rarely concerning the internal affairs of 
a dependency, the members of the subordinate go- 
vernment, who are resident in the dominant country, 
form the chief link between the dominant country 
and the dependency. 

When the powers of the subordinate government 
are divided between persons resident in the domi- 
nant country, and persons resident in the depencj- 
ency, the share in the power of subordinate legisla- 
tion, which is exercised by persons resident in the 
dependency, may either be conferred exclusively on 
a person or persons appointed by the home govern- 
ment, or it may be conferred on the nominees of the 
home government, conjointly with a body of persons 
chosen by the inhabitants of the dependency. 

On the nature and extent of tlie powers of a 
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body 30 elected in a dependency, possessing 
a share of the power of subordinate legislation, 
and on the relation of such a body to the supreme 
government, some further remarks will be made in 
a subsequent part of this Essay.* 

The portion of a subordinate government which 
consists of persons resident in the dependency, may 
be principally composed either of natives of the 
dominant country or of natives of the dependency 
itself. We shall hereafter point out that the differ- 
ence between the two latter modes of government is 
of great importance, althougli the form of the go- 
vernment is the same.f It may be added, that the 
headship of the subordinate government in the de- 
pendency is almost invariably entrusted to a native 
of the dominant country. 

The dependencies of a monarchy have always 
been governed by a single governor, who has united 
in himself all the powers delegated to the subordi- 
nate government. This has been the case with the 
satraps, pachas, and other governors imder the 
Oriental monarchies, and with the Spanish viceroys 
of the Indies. J 

A dependency of a state having a popular go- 
vernment has sometimes been governed by a single 
person, and sometimes by a body comjiosed of 
several persons. Thus in the Athenian dependencies 
the subordinate government was conducted by a 

• Bciow, Ch. IK J 2. 
+ Below, Ch. IX. f 2. 
t See note (F.) at the end of the volume. 
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democratic body ; the subordinate government of 
the Roman municipia was conducted by a body of 
councillors, whilst the Roman provinces were geae- 
rally subject to a single governor; the Venetian 
dependencies were placed under a government 
having an organization similar to that of the domi- 
nant republic ; in the British dependencies the le- 
gislative power of the governor is almost always 
checked by a body of persons who are either ap- 
pointed by the Crown or elected by the inhabitants 
of the dependency. 

There are some other questions connected with 
the government of a dependency, which may be qu^tioiu. 
convenientlv examined in this place. dependency 

•' ^ create a de- 

It may be asked, whether there can be a depend- pendency! 
ency of a dependency ? and whether a subordinate 
government can create a subordinate government ? 

There is nothing in a power of this sort repug- 
nant to the idea of a dependency. Provided such a 
delegation be not prohibited by the laws of the su- 
preme government, a subordinate government may 
make a general delegation of its powers witli respect 
to a portion of the territory subject to it. But It ia 
generally considered out of the province of a subor- 
dinate government to create another subordinate 
government ; and there is a manifest inconvenience 
in the existence of a double row of dependencies, 
since a law would have to pass through two local 
governments before it came under the revision of 
the home government. 

Some of the English dependencies are said to 
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have dependencies of their own, as Jamaica and 
Malta. These are small islands near to Jamaica 
and Malta, which are comprehended in the same 
subordinate government. They would, perhaps, be 
more correctly styled " appendages " or " appur- 
tenances" than "dependencies."* 

" It may further be asked whether one political 
community is dependent on another, when the head 

, of the government of the one community is also 
head of the government of the other. 

If the head of one political community becomes 
the head of another such community, and he pos- 
sesses the entire sovereignty (or is monarch) in 
both communities, the two communities become 
integral parts of the same empire ; and either they 
may both be governed directly by the monarch, or 
one of them may be placed by him under a subor- 
dinate government, and be governed as a depen- 
dency. Thus, the Netherlands, the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, and the diicliy of Milan, were integral 
parts of the Spanish empire in the sixteenth century ; 
and were governed as dependencies of Spain. If 
tlie distance would have permitted, these territories 
might have been governed directly by the supreme 
government, in the same manner that the several 
independent kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula 
became directly subject to one monarch. 

If the head of the government in the two com- 

* In like manner, the French dependcnciea, GuadaJoupe and 
Senegal, are said to have do pendencies of their owd : Raynal, vol. iv. 
p. 183. Nolices StatiBliques BUT les Colonies FrancjaiseB, Part III 
p. 143. 
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munities does not possess the entire sovereignty (or 
is not monarch) in both, each community remains 
Independent of the other. In order that two com- 
munities should be united under one sovereign 
government, it is necessary that the same govern- 
ment should be sovereign over both ; which is not 
the case if the only political connexion subsisting 
between them is, that a person who is member 
of the sovereign body in one community is also 
memlrer of the sovereign body in the other; or, 
that a person who is member of the sovereign body 
in one community possesses the entire sovereignty 
(or is monarch) in the other. Thus, the late king 
of England was a member of the sovereign body in 
the British empire, and was likewise a member of 
the sovereign body in the kingdom of Hanover. But 
Great Britain and Hanover were not on this account 
constituent parts of the same political community ; 
nor was either country a dependency of the other. So 
after the union of the crowns of England and Scot- 
land, Scotland was still an independent community, 
inasmuch as the king and the English parliament 
could not legislate in it: and it was not till the union 
of 1707 that England and Scotland became one poli- 
tical community, and subject to a common govern- 
ment.* By this union, Scotland was rendered 
immediately subject to the supreme government of 
Great Britain ; and therefore Scotland never was 



• Heoce the Scotch Union of 1707 was stjied an incorporating 
union ; see Laing'B History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 337. The aame 
term was Bubaeqnently applied to the Irish Union of 1800. 
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an Eiiglisli dependency. The English parliament, 
however, exercised a power of legislation over 
Ireland until 1782; so tliat, before that time, 
Ireland was an Englisli dependency, and its houses 
of parliament formed, together with the English 
crown, a subordinate government. But in 1782, 
the British Parliament surrendered its legislative 
power over Irelaud. In consequence of this sur- 
render of power, Ireland became an independent 
kingdom, whose king was also king of Great Bri- 
tain ; aud the Irish houses of parliament, instead of 
forming part of a subordinate government, became 
a part of a sovereign government. The independ- 
ence of Irelaud lasted until 1800 ; and the Union 
of 1800 produced the same change in the political 
relations of Great Britain and Ireland, a8 the Union 
of 1707 had produced in the political relations of 
England and Scotland.* ■ 

The subsisting relation between the governments 
of Hungary and Austria is similar to that which 
subsisted between the governments of England and 
Scotland in the seventeenth century, and to that 
which lately subsisted between the govermnents of 
Great Britain and Hanover; excepting that -the 
Emperor of Austria possesses the entire sovereignty 
in the Austrian dominions, and is only a member of 
the sovereign body in Hungary. The princes of the 
house of Austria have attempted to exercise the en- 
tire sovereign power within the territory of Hun- 
gary, and to treat Hungary as an Austrian depen- 
' Seebeiow, Cli. II. f 2. 
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dency ; but this pretension has been resisted by tlie 
Hungarian diet, and Hungary must now be consi- 
dered as an independent kingdom, whose king is also 
Emperor of Austria. 

Some writers have maintained that the English 
colonies in America and the West Indies are con- 
nected with England by a political relation similar 
to that just described. They have asserted that the 
English parliament is not supreme in any of these 
colonies; and that a law can only be made therein by 
a body composed of the English king and the local 
legislature of the colony. According to this view, the 
colonial local legislature is not subordinate to, but 
co-ordinate with, the English houses of parliament; 
and the local legislature occupies in the colony the 
same position with respect to the crown, which the 
houses of parhament occupy with respect to it in 
England. It follows, of course, from this view, 
that the English colonies in which this system of 
government obtains are not dependencies of Eng- 
land.* 

There is likewise a question respecting the seat of a. whm 
the sovereign power, in one species of dependencies, gov^^^ 
which may be here examined. menterta- 

It sometimes happens that an independent state the teniKri 
establishes, on the territory of another independent ^j^^" 
state, a factory, or other settlement for purposes of '**""'"**' 
trade or industry ; and prevails upon the supreme 
government of the state to allow to the inhabitants 
of such factory or settlement, certain exemptions 
* Sec note (G.) at the end of the volume. 
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from the laws of the place, and the jurisdiction of 
the native courts. Having secured tliese exemptions 
for the precinct assigned to such settlement, the 
supreme government of the other state proceeds to 
organize for it a subordinate government, and even 
to exercise over it a control resembling that which 
such supreme government might exercise over one 
of its own proper dependencies. 

Instances of this sort of settlement are afforded by 
the factories of the Venetians and Genoese in Con- 
stantinople under the Greek, and subsequently 
under the Ottoman Empire ; by the factories of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English in Hin- 
dostan ; and by the factories of the Portuguese and 
English at Macao and Canton. The British settle- 
ment of Honduras seems to have been originally 
established on Spanish soil by the consent of the 
Spanish Government ; at present, however, it is 
absolutely dependent upon England. 

Now, in each of the cases just stated, a subordinate 
government can be plainly discerned, which, though 
it may not possess a very complete organization, 
nevertheless suffices for the wants of the small 
community over which it presides. But it is less 
easy to determine what is the supreme government 
to which each of these local governments is subor- 
dinate; in other words, what is the supreme 
government upon which the dependency is de- 
pendent. ■ 

Strictly speaking, the subordinate government of 
such a settlement is subject to the supreme govern- 
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ment of the country in which the settlement is 
situate. The supreme government of the country 
never surrenders its sovereignty over the territory 
occupied by the settlement ; and it can, at any time, 
resume the powers which it allows to be exercised 
by the other government. But, so long as the 
treaty or other agreement between the two supreme 
governments is observed by the supreme govern- 
ment of the country, the subordinate government of 
the settlement is in practice influenced by the direc- 
tions issued to it from the supreme government of 
the country which has established it. Thus, so long 
as the Chinese Government permitted the existence 
of an English factory at Canton, the English of the 
factory claimed and enjoyed certain exemptions 
from the jurisdiction of the Chinese Courts, and the 
English Parliament even made laws by which it 
affected to bind the inhabitants of the factory. But, 
nevertheless, the sovereignty of the Chinese Govern- 
ment over the English factory at Canton never 
could have been disputed by the English Govern- 
ment ; and the power which the English Parliament 
exercised over it could only have been considered 
as exercised with the consent, and by the suflerance 
of tlie supreme Chinese Government. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Examples of Dependencies. 
Having given io the preceding chapter a general 
definition of a dependency, I propose, before I pro- 
ceed to a further illustration of the ideas involved 
in this word, to collect some examples of de- 
pendencies, for the purpose of exhibiting the prin- 
cipal forms under which the relation of a dominant 
and a dependent community has existed in different 
ages and countries. 

j 1. Dependencies of the Oriental MonarchieB, and of tlie 
Ancient Republics. 

The system of governing by means of depen- 
dencies existed to a great extent in the ancient 
world ; indeed, it was one of the main characteristics 
of the ancient governments, both monarchical and 
republican. 

The ancient monarchies of Asia were generally 
aggregates of nations which had once been inde- 
pendent, but had been reduced by conquest to de- 
pendence on a common superior. The obvious and 
rude contrivance for maintaining tliis dependence 
was for the ruler of the conquering tribe to place a 
governor in each subject community, who collected 
a revenue from the Inhabitants, and having first 
defrayed from it the expenses of his own govern- 
ment, paid over the surplus, as a tribute, to his 
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chief. This appears to liave been the cliaracter of 
the Persian Empire and its satrapies, as described 
by Herodotus;* and such, with only slight differ- 
ences, has been the character of the Oriental govern- 
ments at all times. 

" The plan," says Mr. Mill, " according to which 
the power of the sovereign was exercised in the govera- 
ment of Hindostan, resembled that which has almost 
uniTersally prevailed in the monarchies of Asia, and 
was a contrivance extremely simple and rude. In 
the more skilful governments of Europe, officers are 
appointed for the discharge of particular duties in 
the different provinces of the empire ; some for the 
decision of causes, some for the control of violence, 
some for collecting the contingents of the subjects, 
for the expense of the state ; while the powers of all 
centre immediately in the head of the government, 
and altogether act as connected and subordinate 
wheels in one complicated and artful machine. 
Among the less instructed and less civilized inha- 
bitants of Asia, no other plan has ever occurred to 
the monarch, for the administration of his domi- 
nions, than simply to divide his own authority and i 
power into pieces or fragments, as numerous as the 
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• See Herod. III. 83. aqq. Herodotus III. 97, elates that tho 
territory of Peraia, the dietriot immediately subject to tlie king, waa 
free from tribute, but tliat tlie inhabitants paid him gifts, or bene- 
volences. Compare Heeren'g Ideen, vol. i. Part I., on the internal 
constitution of the Persian Empire ; who proves satbfactorily that 
the amounts of the tributes, which are stated by Herodotus, do not 
comprehend all that was paid by the provinces to the satraps, but 
«iily the Bums which «ere payable by the satraps to the royal trea- 
sury.— See pp. 477—82; 496. Compare Xeuoph. Cyrop. viii, 6. 
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provinces into which it was deemed convenient to 
distribute the empire. To each of the provinces a 
vice-gerent was dispatched, who carried with him 
the undivided authority and jurisdiction of lua 
master. Whatever powers the sovereign exercised 
over the whole kingdom, the vice-gerent exercised 
in the province allotted to him ; and the same plan 
which the sovereign adopted for the government of 
tiie whole, was exactly followed by the vice-gerent 
in the government of a part. If the province com- 
mitted to his sway was too extensive for his personal 
inspection and control, he sub-divided it into parts, 
and assigned a governor to eacli, whom he entrusted 
with the same absolute powers in his district as he 
himself possessed in the administration of the ^eater 
department. Even this inferior deputy often di- 
vided his authority, in the same manner, among 
the governors whom he appointed, of the townships 
or villages under his control. Every one of those 
rulers, whether the sphere of his command was 
narrow or extensive, was absolute within it, and 
possessed the whole power of the sovereign, to levy 
taxes, to raise and command troops, and to decide 
upon the lives and property of the subjects. . . . The 
expense of the government of each vice-gerent was 
defrayed out of the taxes which he levied, and the 
surplus was transmitted to the superior lord, to 
whom he was immediately responsible. From him 
it was again conveyed to the governor above hira, 
till it reached, at last, the royal treasury." 
* Iliatory of Brilwh India, vol, i. 
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The existing mode of governmeat in the Otto- 
man empire agrees almost exactly with that de- 
acribed by Mr. Mill in the preceding passage. The 
whole Ottoman empire, with the exception of 
Constantinople and its district, is divided into pro- 
vinces, and a governor, commonly styled pacha, is 
placed by the sultan at the head of each. This 
api)ointment confers on the pacha the entire subor- 
dinate government of his province. The only power 
which the sultan. does not delegate to his governors, 
is the administration of civil justice, which (as being 
in a Mahommedan country rather a religions than 
a political business) is withdrawn from the military 
pachas, and is made to depend upon an officer in 
Constantinople.* 

* " Dans eette s^rie d'emplois, I'objet de la commiaaion £tant 
toi^oara le mflrae, les tnoyens d'exfcution ne cbangentpaB denatiu'e. 
Ainai le pouvoir Slant, dans le premier motcur, absolu et arbitrsire, 
il se tTatiamet arbitraire et absolu ^ tons sea agents. Chacun d'eux 
est I'iinaf^ de son commettant. C'est toujoure le sultan qui coni- 
mande sous les noma divers de pacha, de luotBallam, de quaiemma- 
qam, d'aga; et iln'f apas jusqu'au d^libache qui ne le repreBente.'' 
— Volney, Voy^;B en Egyple et en Syrie, torn. ii. p- 220, 

" En chaque gouveroement, le paclia fitont I'image du sultan, il est 
comme lui despote absolu; il rcvmit tous lea pouvoirs en sa per- 
Bomie ; il est chef et du militaire, et dea finances, et de la policy et 
de la justice cnminelle. 11 a droit de vie et de tnurt ; il pent faire 
ik Bon gro la paix et la gnerre ; en un mot, il peut tout. Le but 
princijjal de tant d'auWrit*:, eat de percevoir le tribut, c'est-4-dire 
de faire passer le revenu au grand proprietors, i. ce maTtrc qui a 
conquis et qui posafide la terre par le droit de son ^pouvantable 
lance,"— lb. p. 222. 

" A titre d'image du aultan, le pacba eat clief de toutc la pobee de 
son gouvernement ; et aoua ce litre, il faut comprondre aussi la jus- 
tice rriminellc. II a le droit le plus absolu de vie et de mort ; il 
rexercesana forinalitii, sans appel."— lb. p. 228, 

" L'admioiBtration de la justice coutenlieuse est le seul articleque 
1es GulUns aient Gouatrait a\i pouvoir exclusif dee pachas, soit parce- 

h2 
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The partition of a large empire into dependencies 
is the simplest expedient for goveruing it, and would 
naturally be resorted to in any barbarous or semi- 
barbarous country. Accordingly, we find it in 
ancient Mexico,* as well as in most of the Asiatic 
monarchies both of ancient and modem times. 

It is to be observed, that in the Asiatic monarchies 
the subordinate government was modelled after the 
supreme government, and was almost always dele- 
gated to a single officer, who administered his pro- 
vince nearly upon the same principles as those 
which guided the supreme ruler in the government 
of the empire generally, or of that part of it imme- 
diately subject to his dominion. There are some 



qu'ils ont Benti r^normitfi ilea abuB qui en reaulteraient, soit parce- 
qu'ila ont connu quVUe exigeait un temps et ilea connaiBsancea que 
leurs lieutpnanla n'auraient paa ; ila y ont prfipoBfi d'autrcB oflficiers 
qui, par une sage disposition, sont inddpcndants du paclia. . . . Tous 
icB magistratB de I'empire appel<:8 qu3dis, c'eBt-1-dire, jiiges, depen- 
dent d'uu clief principal qui rfiside i Constantinople. , . Ce grand 
quSdi nomine lea jugea dea villes tapitales, tellea qu'AIep, CamaB, 
JSruaalem. etc. Ces juges, a leur tour, en nomuient d'autrea daiia 
lea iieux de leurs dejiendancea."— Ibid. p. 231—2. Compare 
D'OLsson, Tableau de TEmpire Ottoman, torn. vii. p. 283. 

The deciaiona of the eadis, or civil judges, are, according to 
Volney, ib. p. 23.3 — 4, Bomelinics founded on unwritten customs 
or decisions of doctors, but in most cases on tlie Koran. The reli- 
gioMcbaracternftlie civil jurisprudence of the Ottoniansis probably 
the reason why tlie civil judges are independent of the pachas. 

The delegation to the pachas was formerly so comjilete, that they 
f'OuSd even use the aultan's aignaturo, and iaeue laws in his oanie. 
" Les gouvemeiu^ faiHaient autrefois usage du chiflre du sultan. 
parce qu'ils avaiont le droit de rendre dea ordonnances au nom du 
souverain ; niMS cette prerogative ayant donnS lieu h des abus, fut 
aopprimde souslerSgne d' Ahmed III."— D'Ohsaon, torn. vii. p. 284, 

• Robertson's Hist, of America, b. 7. (vol. vii. p. 2C0). The 
TTiracian Empire of Sitalces, described by Thucyd. II, 05 — 8, sceine 
likewise to have been a loose aggregate of li'ibutary dependencies. 
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traces of the military and fiscal powers having been 
exercised by different pei-sons in the provinces of 
the ancient Persian monarchy ; but in general, both 
in that and other Oriental monarchies the satrap or 
provincial governor was both military commander 
and collector of the tribute.* It was his ambition 
to imitate the state of the monarch his master, and 
to keep a petty conrt ; f and the monarch was little 
inclined, even if he was able, to check the excesses 
of his viceroy, provided that the latter paid his 
appointed tribute at the appointed times. 

It must not be inferred from Mr. Mill's account of 
the dependencies of an Oriental monarchy, (which 
has been cited above,) that these dependencies were 
different in kind from tlie dependencies of a re- 
public or free state. In every dependency, the 
delegation of political powers to the subordinate go- 
vernment is (as we have already explained) nearly 
unlimited. The government of every dependency is 
capable of legislating on nearly all subjects, and of 
executing all laws in force within its territory; and 
if the government is entrusted to one man, all these 
powers are necessarily united in his person. The 
principal differences between the Oriental and Eu- 
Top«in systems of government, with respect to de- 
pendencies, appear to be the following: — ^. In 
the Oriental dependencies the subordinate govern- 
ment is almost invariably entrusted to a single 

• Heeren, lil. p. 490—2. 

t Hceron, p. 405. On the munificence of the Turkish pachas, 
and ihe exiienBiveiioss of tlieir liltle courts, see D'Ohsson, Tableau 
<le VEmpire Otluinan, torn. vU. p. 287. 
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person (styled a satrap, pacha, &c.) ; whereas, 
the dependencies of European states, the subordinate 
government is sometiraea more or less popular in 
its structure ; in other words, it consists of a body 
of persons more or less numerous. 2. In the 
Oriental dependencies, the whole empire, with the 
exception of the capital city and a small district 
attached to it, is parcelled out into dependencies ; 
whereas, in the modern European states, all the 
territories which do not lie at a great distance from 
the central power are immediately subject to the 
supreme government. 3. In the Oriental depen- 
dencies, the control of the supreme government over 
the subordinate government of the dependency is 
feeble and irregular ; whereas, the European states 
usually exercise a more vigorous control over the 
local governments of their dependencies. 

The powerful republics of antiquity likewise kept 
a considerable number of communities in subjection, 
which they had reduced either by conquest, or tlie 
threat of conquest. Each of these communities had 
a subordinate government, and (unless it was pre- 
vented by poverty) paid a tribute, in money or 
in kind, or in military or naval supplies, to the 
dominant state. The subordinate government of 
these dependent communities was generally pre- 
sided over by a military or civil officer who repre- 
sented the supreme government. 

A remarkable example of a system of dependencies 
under a Greek republic is afibrded by the subject 
allies of Athens in the period of her ascendancy. 
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After the defeat of the great Persian expedition 
against Greece, and the secession of the Spartan^ I 
from the command of the allied Greek forces, thq 
Athenians gradually reduced their allies in the 
islands and coasts of the ^gean eea to a state of 
dependence, and converted the voluntary contri- 
butions which the allies had made to the treasury at I 
Delos for the furtherance of the common cause, into J 
a tribute, which was remitted to Athens, and for tli^ | 
expenditure of which the Athenians rendered no ' 
account.* These subject communities retained their 
separate governments, (wliich were organized on 
democratic principlea,i") and administered generally 
their own internal affairs ;^ but they were under the 
control, either permanent or occasional, of Athenian 
inspectors or governors, or military commanders.§ 
Moreover, the courts of the dependency were de- 
prived of their jurisdiction in all important cases, 
which could only be tried by the Athenian tribunals.|| 
In some instances, the Athenians seized a portion of 
the lands of a subject state, and divided them among 
certain of their citizens. Citizens who obtained 

* See the copious and detailed account of the subject allies 
of Athena in Boeckh, Public Economy of Athena, b. iii. c. 15, 10, 
17. (vol. ii.pp. 132—68- Engl-transl.) Compare Waclismuth.Helipn! 
Alt. i. 2. pp. 69—83, and Thirl wall' a History of Greece, ch. 16. 

t AriBtophanes boasts of having exposed the defects of the popu- 
lar governments of the dependencies of Athena: ntii iifuvs Ir m?, 
wiktrc hlin it 3ii/M»j««trr*>. Acharn. 642. So Aristotle, speaking of 
the proceedings of the Athenians and Lacedtemonians in the stalei 
which they respectively conquered, says, e, ^i. 'Ai«M7o. risvrxx,'" ™ 
•iiynpt/ai, 11' li KiiMni Tin ii/tiui jiai-ixtw. Pol. V. 7. Compare Wach- 
sMuth, i. 2. p. 80—1. Thirlwall, vol. iii. p. 48, 

1 Boeckh. vol. ii. p. 146. 

} Boeckh, vol. ii, p. 14C, 

I Ibid. p. 141. 
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m such portions of land were called clerucid, and the 

I settlement was called a cleruchia. Subject states of 

I the latter description bear a close analogy to the 

I colonice of the Romans, as will appear presently ;* 

I although they differed from the Roman colo- 

nice in not being intended to serve any military 
pui-pose. 
Drfinideii- Many of the Athenian dependencies were trans- 
Spartfl. ferred to Sparta by the unfortunate event of the 
Peloponnesian war, and were governed by Sparta, 
during the short period of her ascendancy over 
them, in nearly the same manner in which they had 
been governed by Athens ; except that their subor- 
dinate governments were made oligarchical, and 
that the Spartan governors (styled harmosts) appear 
to have interfered more extensively with the internal 
affairs of the dependent communities than the 
Athenian governors had done.t But besides her 
dependent allies beyond the sea, Sparta likewise 
po^essed in her Peloponnesian territory, from the 
earliest times, a class of subjects, named Peinceci. 
These subjects of Sparta seem to have lived in 
separate villages or communities, to have been 
placed under Spartan governors, and to have paid 
tribute by certain districts ; so that they perhaps 
rather formed a cluster of dependencies around the 
dominant Spartan state, than a class of subjects or 
serfs under the immediate dominion of the Spartan 

* Concerning the Allieiiian cleruchise, bcg Boeckh, b. 3. ch. 18. 
(vol. ii. p. les— 60). Thirlwalj, vol. iii. p. 56. Polybius, Appian, 
and Dionyaiua, call the Roman colonista j.i.ii^5xo' ■. see Polyb, 
iii, 40. iv. 81. Appian, B. C. i. 7. Dionys. Ant. Rom. ii. 10 

t Wachsmuth, i, 2. p. 244—6. 
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government.* The same relation probably subsiated 
in other Greek' republics, which had subjects; for 
example, in the Cretan states and in Argos. 

The transition from the complete independence 
of a political community to its complete dependence 
on another state, and from the complete dependence 
of a separate community, to its absorption and in- 
corporation into the dominant community, might be 
so gradual as to render it difficult to determine, in 
any individual case, I . At what moment the supreme 
government of the independent state became the sub- 
ordinate government of a dependency ; 2. At what 
moment the subordinate government of the depend- 
ency became a merely municipal body, and the inha- 
bitants of the dependency became directly subject to 
the government of thedominantcountry. It has been 
already remarked that a tributary community is not 
necessarily dependent ;t and such was the case of 
the allies of Athens after the Persian war, so long as 
the payment of their tributes remained voluntary. 
But by successive and almost insensible encroach- 
ments, Athens converted their voluntary tribute into 
a compulsory tax, and thus rendered them de- 
pendent upon her. The i)assage from a state of 

» See lVluller"8 Darians, b. iii. ch. 2. $ 1, a. (vol. ii. p. 19. 27. Engl, 
trans). ), Tliirlwall's History of Greece, vol. i. p. 30G - 8. Ephorua 
speaks of the diviaioD of Laconia into tix provinces, one of which 
conaiated of the city and its district: Strabo VIII. 5. p. 364, ed. 
Casaubon, and compare Miiller's Dorians, b. i. ch. 5. f 13. The 
Spartan governor and military commander sent to the island nf 
Cytbcra, which was a pericedan dependency, bore the title of 
»rf»(.J.'-w, Thiicyd. IV. 53 ; but, as Bishop Thirlwall remarks, vol. i. 
p. 308, nn inference can be drawn from Cylliera ri'spccling the 
governmenl of the Periceci on the mainland. 

t Above, p. St 
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bare dependence into an entire incorporation with 
the dominant state might be equally gradual, " The 
degrees (saya Wachsmnth, in his Political Anti- 
quities of Greece) by which a Greek comnaunity 
passed from the loosest to the strictest dependence, 
and from thence to the entire loss of its separate 
existence, and its merger in the dominant state, 
may be stated as follows: — 1. The subjecting it to 
the payment of a compulsory tribute. 2. The re- 
quiring it to furnish troops, to be commanded by 
generals of the dominant country. 3. Supreme 
jurisdiction, arrangement of the magistrates, and 
other interferences with the internal affairs of the 
dependency ; as, for example, when the Myti- 
len^ean3 prohibited their revolted allies from teach- 
ing writing and music to their children. Beyond 
this point, a dependent community lost its separate 
existence; and its citizens became integral members 
of the dominant state, either by being admitted to 
its rights of citizenship, or by being degraded to 
the condition of perioeci."* 
"■ We may here observe that the foreign settlements, 
or colonies (ajroixj'ai),t of the Greeks, were in general 

• Vol. i. 1. p. 128. Waclismnth in this pasa^e considers pericBa 
aa directly subject to the govermncnt of an independent state. I 
have stated in p. lOT), note*, ray grouJidafor thinking that the pericEci 
of Sparta may have been distributed into dependent cotninuuities ; 
but the question is doubtful. See Philological Museum, vol. ii, 
p. 55, n. 21. 

t Aristotle, among hia multifarious works, wrote a treatise on the 
best mode of founding colonies. Ammoniws ad Aristot. Categ. vul- 
iv. p. 35, a. cd. Bekljer, says, concerning Aristotle's works, fug.uii ' 
/tit, tU wrJ. ?r» «■;« «» Rlf yi-yga-rrm, is ir.nD.mi. S sVo i(m-rKtJ, i^i I 
'AAiEiJT>;» «D MaiiJim. «;<' <-■ ^fi:iiiiu, ■!» Srn iCm -tux.' 

yiyfifnii. The title of the treatise Mems to have been, 'At-^aAtt i j 
irl( iwMmi. See Diog. Laert. v. 22. and Menage ad loc. 
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independent from their first establishment ; and that 
jf they became dependencies of the mother-country, 
it was by means of subsequent conquest or other 
aggressive interference ; as was the case when some 
of her Ionian allies were reduced to subjection by 
Athens.* "The migrations of the Greek colonists 
(says Bishop Thirlwall) were commonly undertaken 
with the approbation and encouragement of the 
states from which they issued ; and it frequently 
happened that the motive of the expedition was one, 
in which the interest of the mother country was 
mainly concerned : as, when the object was to 
relieve it of superfluous hands, or of discontented 
and turbulent spirits. But it was seldom that the 
parent state looked forward to any more remote 
advantage from the colony, or, that the colony 
expected or desired any from the parent state. 
There was in most cases nothing to suggest the 
feeling of dependence on the one side, or a claim of 
authority on the other. The sons, when they left 
their home to shift for themselves on a foreign 
shore, carried with them only the blessing of their 
fathers, and felt themselves completely emancipated 
from their control. Often the colony became more 
powerful than its parent, and the distance between 
them was generally so great as to preclude all 
attempts to enforce submission/'f 

* other examples of the political dependence of Greek colonies 
on the raolhcr country are given by Wachsinuth, Hellen. Alt. i. 1. 
p. 131—2. 

t History of Greece, ch. 12. (vol. ii. p. 97.) And compare C.F. Her- 
mann's Greek Antiquities, f 73 — 5. " If (say the Corcyrsans in 
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The ties which hound togetlier a Greek mother- 
country and its colony were not political, but moral. 
The relation between the state which sent out the 
emigrants, and the new state which they esta- 
blislied, was conceived as analogous to the relation 
which subsists between a parent and a child ; but, 
it is to be observed, between the parent and the 
emancipated, not the infant, child.* Accordingly, 
a mother-country was considered as morally bound 
to protect and aseist its colony when involved in 
difficulties ; while the colony was expected to pay 
certain marks of deference and respect, particularly 
in religious matters, to the mother-country .f 
Colonic! of The foreig-n settlements of the Phcenicians appear 

the Phtpni- ° . , '^'^ 

danj. to have been nearly similar to those of the Greeks, 
in respect of their relation to the mother-country. 
Whatever may have been their original condition, 
they seem for the most part, and especially the 
distant and powerful Carthage, to have acquired 
independent governments at an early period of 
their existence. " The great and difficult art (says 

Thucydidea to the Athenia.n afisembly) the Corinthians affirm that 
you ought not to receive their colonists as your allies, let them learn 
that every colony, when it is well treated, honours the idol}i»' 
eoiintry, but is alienated irom it by ill treatment; for colonists are 
sent out in order to bo equal in rights with those who remain 'be- 
hind, and not to he their slaves ;" lu yif 1»J s-f iw^» ikk' Iri iry Sfutu 

* Dionys. A. R. iii. 7- hm y«{ i^iHn nfiii Tuyx'"" " '■''ifij rafA tZw 

lyyinii, raffxvTiH ti ttrirtttTH lat roXiiE TBfoL nw' aroiitM^- See Hcyn^ 

Opuscula, vol. i. p. 312, concerning the filial relation of the colony' 
to the state which founded it. 

t See Thucyd. i. 24, and the following chapters, from which tlji 
sentiments of tlic Greeks respecting the colonial relation can be 
fully collected. 
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Heeren) of keeping colonies in dependence, which 
the Cartharjimana understood so completely, was 
not equally well known to the PJioenicians. The 
colonies of the Phcenicians, i'avoureU by their posi- 
tiou, grew more powerful than the mother-state, 
and became independent, if they were not inde- 
pendent from the beginning. The causes of their 
independence are obvious. In the first place, the 
Phcenicians (like other commercial nations in later 
times) extended their settlements over a wider sur- 
face than their power enabled them to command. 
In the second place, Tyre was not so centrally 
situated with respect to its colonies, as Carthage ; 
and hence, even if it had been able to raise equally 
large armies, it would not have been able to use 
them with equal effect in ail directions. Carthage 
could, without any great exertion, transport its 
armies to Sicily and Sardinia ; England can, in our 
days, send armies to the East Indies : but if Tyre 
had attempted to send an Asiatic army to Spain, 
the attempt would probably have failed. With the 
exception, therefore, of the neighbouring islands, 
such as Cyprus and others, or of some of the more 
distant settlements, particularly the mining colonies, 
where the natives were forced to labour, the relation 
of the Tynans with their colonies was confined to 
commercial intercourse, and the duties of a re- 
ciprocal affection, tlie latter of which were never 
omitted, and the former was constantly main- 
tained."* 

Iticcn. vol. i. Part II. p. 38—7. conf. p. 31. 51-2, Hcyno also 
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The republic of Carthage had a double set oi' 
dependencies. One set consisted of the African 
towns and provinces in the vicinity of Carthage, 
which appear to have been tributary to the chief 
city, and to have stood to it in nearly the same 
relation as the islanders of the ^gean sea to 
Athens, and the towns of the Periceci to Sparta.* 
The unwilling obedience which these towns and 
districts rendered to Carthage, on account of the 
oppressiveness of the rule to which they were sub- 
ject, appears from the alacrity with wliich they 
joined the revolted mercenaries after the first Punic 
war.f These dependent communities never were 
incorporated with the dominant republic either in 

remarks ttat proxiraity was a necL'sairy condition for tbe eiibjection 
of a Greek colony to its mother state. " Loca quto a novis colonis 
erant occupata, agri, mainia, novs civitatis initia constituisee vide- 
bantur, cui suo jure uti libcrum esect. Id quod tanto magie locum 
habebat, ai in terras aut insulas mari interjecto remotas coloni exiis- 
aent." ""In propinqno itaque, neclonge ametropoli dissitoloco aedcni 
figere debuit culonia, in quam ilia jus suum exercere inciperet." De 
■fetenira coloniarum jure ejusque cauais, Opuseula, vol. i. p. 302, 304, 
* Concerning the Carthaginian dependencies in A&ica, ace 
I Arnold's History of Rome, vol. i. p. 477- H3. 

+ See Heeten's Ideen, vol. ii. i. 43. 90. 153 — 1. CAfrican nations, 
ml. i. p. 41. 60. 88. 147—8. Engl, tranal.) The chief authority re- 
[.jpecting the subject towns of Carthage ia Polyb. i. 72, AriftUit. 
I J>oIit. ii. 11. calls them i.' ri?.us; in vi, Ii., he calls them >: ir>;j«ii.lif. 
I j^ording to Polyb. i. 10, tbe Carthaginians held in subjection the 
I '^^es of Libya, many parts of Iberia, and all the isles of the Sardi- 
l Bian and Tyrrhenian sea. The espressions used by Polybiua id 

I f. 10, and in iii. 39, (Ijafunri i<rA(X'^Tii, Im^/iwy, Uii^nnisi'ni) show 

■ iiat the towns and eeltiements of the Carthaginians were strictly 
1 .dependencies, Polybius states in i, 70, that Matho sent envoyB to 

L -She African cities, <riifa<ia>.n>nt irl 1TI1 ii-ivlii'm The term Iwinfdnm 

is lilfewise applied to the Carthaginian dependencies in the Trea- 
tise De MirabilibUB, ascribed to Aristotle, 'e. !i ti, Inseon/f rS, 
Rg^xnittlni fxrii S(ci I'lfu i jmAiTtiu aifirin. c. 113. ed. Bekker. 
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government or in feeling ; and their proneness to 
revolt on the approach of an enemy always con- 
tinued to be the main cause of the internal weak- 
ness of Carthage. That the subject allies of Car- 
thage were its vulnerable point had been likewise 
previously known to the Athenians, who are reported 
by Thucydides to have intended to have attacked 
Carthage in this quarter, if they had succeeded in 
subjugating Sicily.* 

The other set of Cartliaginian dependencies con- 
sisted of its foreign settlements, which appear to 
have been partly coiomercial and partly military. 
The Carthaginians had establishments on the coast 
of Spain, in the Balearic islands, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Sicily, Malta, and elsewhere.f The Carthaginian 
settlements did not, like those of the Greeks, be- 
come independent; but like those of Rome, re- 
mained in a state of dependence upon the mother- 
country. 

The Carthaginian dependencies, both in Africa 

• Im.™ ui tS; K«jji;H)»;i.F'«{x5F »»! «tT« •wjTKfw'.yir.t, Thuc. vi. 90, 

That IE, the Athenians intended first to attempt to detach the Car- 
thaginian dependencies, and then to attack Carthage itself. It was 
a. common policy among the ancienig for an attacking state to at- 
tempt Co detach the dependencies of ita enemy, before it invaded 
the central territory. The disconlent of dependencies, and their 
consequent proneness to revolt, was not liie only, or indeed the main 
inducement to the adoption of this policy. The main inducement 
was, that dependencies were tributary, and therefore the loss of them 
diminished the resources of the dominant country. In modern 
times, the loss of a dependency does not in general diminish the 
revenue of the dominant state, or curtail its military or naval 
power. At the most, the loss of it may be a commercial disadvan- 
tage to the dominant state. 

t Heeren"Bldeen,vol. ii. Partr.p.41.63— 107. {African Nations, 
vol, i. p. 39. 61— lO^t. See particularly p, 94.) 
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^nd beyond the seas, appear to have been placed 

^nder military governors. The principal function 

of the military governors of the African cities and 

districts was the collection of the tribute due to the 

dominant state. Polybius states that the severity 

with which these commanders exacted the tribute 

was the main cause of the disaffection of the subject 

communities during the war of the nierceaaries.* 

[ This severity, however, was exercised with the full 

' approbation of the Carthaginian government; for 

Polybius says, that the Carthaginians admired <and 

honoured the governors who levied the largest 

tribute, and employed the harshest measures for 

levying it, and not those who dealt mildly and 

i humanely with the people.f The Cartliaginians 

' appear to have derived little tribute Irom their 

I foreign possessions; but they maintained troops 

I and military commanders in them ; and the latter 

were probably provincial governors. Sardinia was 

lost to the Carthaginians by the defection of the 

garrison of mercenaries, which was commanded by 

a Carthaginian citizen.J 

The Roman state, likewise, by its conquests and' 
encroachments, gradually acquired an immense. 
system of dependencies. It is not consistent with 
the pui'poee of the present Essay to enter at large. 

• Concerning the oppresBive rule of depend enciea, see the ro*^' 
marks of Ralpgli, suggeated by the Carthaginian war of th« ineti;e- I 
I niries ; History of llie World, book V. ch. 2. j 2, (vol. vi. p, laa; cdtl I 
I Oxford.) , I 

•f Polyb. i. 72. Tlie gondncaa of ft eolloelox in British India 
pears to liave beoii formerly tried by a similar dandard. 
t Polyb. i. 70. 88. 
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into the extensive subject of the dependencies of 
the Roman republic and empire ; but it will be 
convenient, on account of their great importance in 
the history of the world, to indicate briefly their 
nature. 

The Roman dependencies fall into two main 
classes, viz., those in Italy, and those out of Italy.* 

With the exception of the City of Rome, and a 
small district belonging to it, the whole of Italy, as 
it was gradually absorbed into the dominions of the 
Eflman Republic, was formed into a system of 
dependencies. 

One portion of the independent states of Italy, Munioipi 
being reduced by Rome and incorporated with the 
Roman Commonwealth upon diflerent conditions, 
obtained the name of mumcipia.f The municipia 
were city communities, once independent, which 
were admitted by Rome to a more or less ample 
participation in the rights of Roman citizens; but 
which, after their annexation to the Roman state, 
retained their own distinct city organization, their 
own political divisions and magistrates, their own 
legislative assemblies, and their own laws and judi- 
catories ;| so far as these were consistent with their 

" See generally Savigny's Geschichte des RSmiBchen Rechts im 
Mittelalter, vol, i. ch. 2, and Hopfensack, StaatBrecht der Uoter- 
thanen der RiJmer (Diiaaeldorf, 1829.) 

1- See Roth de Re Munieipali Romanonim (Stuttgarties, 1801.) 
Hopfensack, ubi sup. p. 131—42. 

t The following account of the disttnctioa between a municipium 
and a colonia is given by AuIub Gellius. 

Municipei sunt cives Romani ex municipiia, legibue Buia et auo 
jure utcntcg, muneris tantum cum populo Rouutno honorarii parti- 
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dependence upon the Roman government.* More- 
over, upon their annexation to the Roman state, 
their population was not disturbed, nor were the 
TJghta of the existing proprietors interfered with 
for the benefit of Roman citizens. But they were 
subject to the general control of the sovereign 
body in Rome; and their government, having 
originally been the sovereign government of an in- 
dependent state, became the subordinate govern- 
ment of a dependency.t 

The other principal class of Roman dependencies 
in Italy consisted of the colonitB.'^ The colonite 
were settlements of Roman citizens in Italy, who 
occupied a conquered town, divided the whole or a 
large part of the lands belonging to its citizens 



eipes. uii]]is aliis necessilalibua, nequc ulla populi Romani lego 

astricti, nisi populua eorum fundus (actus eat Sed coloma- 

rum alia neceaailudo eat : non euim veiiiunl estrinaecuB in civitstem, 
nepauiaradicibuanituntur: Bed px civilato quasi propagatse sunt; 
et jura institutaque omnia populi Romani, non aui arbitrii habent: 
qiMB tamen conditio, cum sit nutgia obnoxia et minus libera, potior 
tamen et pnEstabilior exiatimatur, propter ampliludinem majesia- 
temquc populi Romani, cujus istae colonife qiiasi effigies parvit 
simulaeraque esse qusBdam videnlur: et simul quia obscura oblite- 
ralaque aunt municipiorura jura, quibua uti jam per innotitiam non 
qoeunt. Noct AtL sv. 13. Cicero de Leg. iii, 16, speaks of \at 
grandfather having reaiated ihe paaaing of a lex tabellaria in the 
niunii;ipium of Arpinum. Compare Savigny, ibid. p. 39. A. tex 
tabellaria waa a law for enabling votes to be given secretly, or (ai 
we abould now say) to be given by way of ballot. Concerning tlie 
subordinate government and ita power of subordinate legislation in' 
amuaicipium, aee Heineccius, Ant, Rom., lib. i. j 120, 123. Roth 
ubi Bup. p. 21-3, Hopfcnsack, p. 134. 137-8. 

* This limiwtion is properly indicated by Hopfenaack, p. 138. 

+ See Hopfensack, p. 138. ' ' 

I Hopfenaack, p. 143-66. 
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among themselves,* and became the coloni't or cul- 
tivators of the lands thus appropriated. A subordi- 
nate government was estabUshed in a colonia, which 
appears not to have diftered essentially from that of 
a munidpium. But although the jus publicum, or 
constitutional law, of a municipium and a colonia 
would naturally be nearly similar, inasmuch as they 
were dependencies subject to a common superior, yet 
the Jus privatum, or civil law, of a municipium would 
naturally be different from that of a colonia. For a 
municipiu7n retained the civil law which it possessed 
when it became a dependency of the Roman state ; 
whereas a colonia, as being a settlement of Roman 
citizens, adopted the Roman system of jurispm- 
dence-l 

The preceding account of the origin of a Roman 
colonia shows its difference from that of a Grecian 

* Coararning the division of lands in a Roman colony among the 
colonists, see Heyao, Opuscula, vol. iv. p, 352. 

+ Colonia was formed from colonut; and cobnu« was formed from 
cnlo, and signified a cultivator. Colonia had also the sense of k 
farm ; see Foreellini in v. Compare the modem word plantation, 
which means both a farm and a settlement. Tlic idea of cultivation, 
and not of military oceupiitioii, was therefore contained in the wortl 
colonia. — Concerning the coloni, wlio were a class of cultivators itr I 
the Roman empire, attached to the soil, and little raised above thff 
condition of serfs, see an excellent dissertation by Savigny, trans- 
lated in the Philological Museum, vol. ii. p. 117. The name seentB 
to have been derived from colonug in the sense of cultivator, and to 
have bad no connexion with the Roman colonies. Colona, in tho 
sense of a peasant-woman (like the Italian coniadina), occurs in 
Ovid, Fast. ii. 646, iv. 692 
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campo (campumque oslendit) habebat 
Rub breve cum duro parca colona viro. 
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colony. The Grecian colonies were independent. Jrom 
the beginning; ; they were sometimes founded with- 
out the express authority of the government of the 
state from wliich the colonists proceeded; or,-stany 
rate, they were not intended to increase its .p^wer 
by enlarging its dominions; and they. were usually 
established in some unoccupied or partially occupied 
territory. The Roman colonies, on the other hand, 
were in general establi^ed in existing towns, tlie 
citizens of which were ejected and deprived of their 
lands;* the colonists were sent out by the- autho- 
rity of the government for the purpose of confirming 
and extending the Roman influence ; and they were 
paid for this service by grants of lauds. Moreover, 
instead of being independent of the parent-state, 
they were strictly dependent on it, and tlie political 
rightaof the colonists were very limited-f In fact. 



• ServiuB ad ^n. L 12. (vol, i, p, 9. ed. Lion). Saiie Teleres co- 

Itiaiaa ita definiunt. Colonia. eat coetus eorum homintim qui vni- 

Versi deduct! sunt in lotMim certutn ledificiia mmiitum, quern certo 

[ jure obtinerent. See the rest of the passage, with Niebuhr'o ex- 

I planationB, in his History of Rome, vol. ii. note 80. Compaq 

[' AppianBell. Civ. i.7. 'Va^/-!!:!. tin 'irnj^Sst rAlfi^iufA f't^ x't'^/*'™ ySi 

\ lM4'l;iiyn, *lu Tsii ^' irr) ffngltn >t»«i». DiODJgitlS, Ant. RoDI. ii. 16. 

I l&ewiae commends the policy of the Romans in not deatroying the 
1 iiale population of the conquered cities, or reducing it to slavery, 
I and occupying their territory merely as pasture-ground ; inti. 

1 d)itifaix">r >i "urij i'TwriWiin It.' />i(u tb! ■rii x'^< ""' *•"" 4"»iw 

i Hopfensack, pp. 147-8. Compare Heyno, De Rotnanoruia 
prudentia in coloniia rcgendis, Opuscul. vol. iii. p. 83. The latter 
Essay contains proois that tlie allegiance of the Roman colonies 
Vas mainly secured by fear. The Roman colonies were, however, 
more favoured by the senate than the Roman dependencies ivhicb 
had been acquired by treaty or conquest; see Cicero de Off. iii. 2t 
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the Roman colonies were in their origin (as Niebuhr 
remarks) little more than garrisons in conquered 
fortified places, where land was allotted to the 
soldiers instead of pay and provisions.* The Greek 
colonies were somewhat similar to the English co-- 
lonies in America, especially after the independence 
of the latter ; while the Roman colonies ratlier re- 
sembled the Venetian colony in Crete, and the 
recent French colony in Algiers. The only esta- 
blishments in Greece which reaembled the Roman 
colonies were the Athenian cleruchitB, of which an 
account has been already given. 

The Roman dependencies out of Italy were the Prorim 
pTOvinces.'\ 

The Roman provinces were originally independent 
states, which, having been conquered by Rome, 
were, to use the Roman phrase, " reduced under the 

• History of Rome, vol. ii- p. 51- Hence Livy uBea the expres- 
sion, " impimere wAoaiim in agro Samo ilium,'* viiL 23. Cicero 
gives B airailai account of the earl; Roman cotoniee: "Quo ii^ 
gunere, eicut in ceteriB rci publicEQ partibus, eitoperffi prctium dili-- 
gentiam uiajorum recordari ; qui coluniaa sic idonuie in lucis cuatra . 
suspicionem pertculi collocarunU ut esse noil oppida Italis, s^ ' 
propugnaculaimperiividerenlur." De Leg.Agr- contra Rullura, ij, | 
■27. in later timeB, when the supremacy of flome was undispulei ' 
the division of the laud, for tlie purpose of satisfying troubleaojw 
adlieieDtg, aod not the security of the lepublxc, was the main object 
of colonies. On llie raililury colonies, see Hopfensack, pp. 106-9.., 

t Hopfensack, pp. 170-4. It appears from Niebuhr'a letter^ 
that he had formed a design of writing a dissertation on the consti- 
tution of tlie Greek proTinoea and citie* of the Roman empire : see 
Lfbensnaclirichtcn iibur B. G. Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 321-2. It 
is much to be regrettNl that he did not live to carry his Romail 
liiHlory down to a period when this sutyect would have entered 
natumUy into the plan of tlic wnrk. — Concerning Uie etymology of 
the word protiinnu, see note (H.) at the end of the volume. 
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formula of a province ; " * that is, brought withiu 
the rules determining the condition of a provincial 
dependency. The rules determining this condition 
were very various, and probably only agreed in one 
circumstance, viz. : — tliat the province was placed 
under the immediate superintendence of a resident 
Roman governor. The provincial governors, under 
the republic, were first styled preetors, and after- 
wards proprEetors and proconsuls ; and their autho- 
rity extended over all civil and military affairs in 
the province.t An alteration in this system was 
made by Augustus, who divided the provinces into 
the two classes of senatorian and irnperatorial : in 
the senatorian provinces a governor was appointed 
by the senate, whose power extended over the civil 
I (fepartmeuts of the government, wliile the military 
' ftmctions were reserved to an officer appointed by 
the emperor; in the irnperatorial provinces, the g;o- 
vemor, styled the legatus Casaris, or heutenant of 



" In formam (or forniiJam) provinciae rpdigere.'" See Heinec- 
l-^G. AntRom^lib.i. § 100. In later tinieB,/OTOiameant a rescript 
or constitution of the emperor ; Capitolin. in Antonio. Pio, c. 6. 
(cited by Facciolati in v.) " Neque do provinciis neque de ullia 
actibuB q\udq«ani constituit, nisi quctd priua ad amicos retulit ; atque 
ex eorum aentontia/ormas compoBuit." 

t The following definition of the jurisdiction and other ponrere of 
the provincial proconsul, which is given in the Digests, may serve 
tq illustrate the statements which I have made in a. former chapter, 
reepccting the extent of the powers delegated to a subordinate 
government. Quum pleniBaimam jurisdictioncm proi'onaul habeal, 
omnium partes, qui Romffi vel quasi m agi stratus, vel extra ordineru 
jus dicnnt, ad ipsum pertinent. El ideo majus imperium in ea pro- 1 
vincia habet omnibus poet principem. Nee qtdd^uaot est in pro- 
vincia, quod non per ip»um exjjediatur. Dig,, lib, i. tit. 16. fr. 7.9. 
See above, p. 74. 
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the emperor, directed both the civil and military 
affairs of the province. Numerous other changes 
in the titles and distribution of the provincial 
governors were made by the subsequent emperors, 
which it ia not necessary for me to pureue. 

The regulations respecting the appointment, 
powers, and rank of tlie Roman governors, and the J 
duration of their office, constituted the only part of 
the provincial institutions of Rome which were uni- 
form throughout the provinces. In all other re- 
spects, there was the utmost diversity in the pro- 
vincial governments. It was the general policy of 
the Romans not to make more changes in a con- 
quered territory than were necessary for the purpose 
of reducing it to complete subjection. Hence, when 
they had firmly established its dependence on Rome, i 
by garrisoning all its strong places with Roman. I 
legions, and collecting all its public revenues by [ 
Roman officers, they were content to allow tha \ 
ancient civil law of the country, its religion, and 
other peculiar institutions of a like nature, to remain 
untouched.* The Romans appear to have adopted 
this course partly upon reflection and from a con- 
viction of its expediency, and partly from a certain 
haughty indifference whicli led them to turn away 
witli contempt from questions about matters not 
affecting tlie maintenance of their own authority."]' 



* See Hopfensack, ]i. 11. Concerning the non-intcrferonee of 
the RiTmMia with the religion of ihe provincoe, sec lleineccius. Ant. 
Iliim., lib. i. 5 101. iiotf. 

t The conduct of Gallio, drBiTibeit in tlio Acts of the ApoBtlea, 
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Accordingly, thei'e were sometimes, petty native 
rulers, who j^etained th^ir former titie' and dignity, 
under the siipreinacy of Rome,* as, for example, 
th^ teta-arehaofiJudea- It may be,added,:that *ike 
entire state o£ Judea, as described in the, hSstorical 
books of the New Testament, affords a lively iniagti 
of the continuance of the peculiar laws and religiousi 
usages of a Roman dependency out of Italy. . , 

When a community had become a provincial de- 
pendency of Rome, its law was derived from one of 
the four following sources.f 1. The/ormw^ af ,the; 
province, which prescribed the terms upon whicUiit 
was annexed to the Roman state, at the originai 
conquest,^. 2. Acts of the supreme Roman legis- 

is so characteristic of the feelmgs o£ the Romans in tliie respect, ' 
thai I am induced to quote thepaEsage, althoughic is so well known, 

" And whcQ Gallio waa the deputy of Achaia, the Jews made in- 
surreolion with one accord agairst Paul, and brought him to the 
judgment seal, saying, This fellow persuadelh men to woraliip God 
contrary to the law. And when Vaul waa now about to open his 
mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews, If it were a matter of wrong vt 
wicked lewdness, O ye .Tews, reason would that I should b^ar with' 
you : but if it be a question of words and names, and of your law, 
look ye to it ; for I will be no judge of such matters. And he 
drave them from the judgment seat. Then all the Greeks tw* ■ ' 
■SoBtlieiicB, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat him before the 
judgment seat. And Gallio cared for none of these IhiagH.*' ' Aeb' ' 
Apost. xviii. 12-7. ' ■>' 

" Strabo Kvii c. 3, speaking of the Roman provinces, eay*'! tM ' j 

a-nTj.Jut tifiiif. Compare Tacit. Agric. c. 14. Redacts paulatim la ' 
formam provincito proxima pars Britannite : addita inaiiper vetera,-> ' 
norunj.noloiiia: qundam civitatra Co^duno rcgi donatm (is ad nos- 
tram usque memoriam iidiasiniua manait); vetore ac jam pridcm ■ 
recepta populi Romani consuetudinc, ut habcret instrumenta aervt- . 
lutis et reges. i 

t Concerning the three first sources, see Heinecciua, ib, J 101. 
Compare Hopfensack, pp. 4^14. 

X The terms granted by Rome to a dependency upon its acquisi- 
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lature, binding the province specially, or the pro- 
vinces generally. For example, the power of 
obtaining a guardian by the appointment of certain 
public officers, which was created in Rome by the 
Atilian law, was extended to the provinces by the 
Julian and Titian law.* 3. Edicts of the provinciffl' 
prffitors, or governors. A provincial prsetor (likb' 
the praetor urbanus) originally commenced his go-' 
vemment by stating at length, in an edict which 
he promulgated, the principles or maxims which he'' 
intended to follow in administering justice, and' 
generally in conducting the government of the' 
province. A full account of the edict which Cicert)' 
issued when he was governor of the province of 
Cihcia, is preserved in Ms letters.f It was natural 

tinn were oilen called a/tEdut, or treaty ; and tlie dependency was 
caljed an ally (sociiu). Tbe name of cimtiD fcederata or mcia wm - 
common to the municipal dependcncleB in Italy and to the provin-i; 
cial dependencies cut of Italy, One of the teclinical pLrasea by 
whicii tbe dependence of an allied state upon Kume was expressed i ' 
in a treaty, was; " majeElatein populi liomani comiter conservato." - 
Cicero pru Balbo, c. 16. Compare HopfeosBck, p. 8, 

* Si cui nullus omnino tutor fuerat, ei dubalur in iirbe quidexQ- 
Koma a praetore urb&no et uaajoire parte txibunoruni plebis tutor ex 
lege Atilia, in provinciia vero a prEBBJdibUB provinciarum ex lege - 
JuUa et Titia. Inal. i. 20. Other similar !awB are enuaierated in ■ 
HeinecciUB, { 102. 104. A Roman dependency, either in or out o( 
Italy, wbicli had once been independent, might, by its own act, adopt 
any law of Rome which did not affect its relations as a dependency ' 
with Home. The dependency, after this adoption, waa said tO' 
have become fundui of the law ; fundus having borne the sense 
of auctor or lubtciiptor. See Cicero pro Balbo, c. 8. 17, 18, 21, ' 
with the explanation of Heinecciua, lib. i. ^ BH. Tiiie practice was • 
probably disused under tbe empire, when the provinces bad become •'' 
more completely dependent, and their syatems of law had been gra- ' ' 
dually assimilated to that of Rome. 

+ Cicero ad Alt. v. 21. vi. 1. Ep. ad Fam. iii. 8. " Ex qnibua 
patel (says Heinecciusj siuiillima quidem inter 8e fnieee edicts ur> 
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for a new governor, both for his own convenience 
and for the benefit of the provinciah, to adopt the 
whole or a large part of the edict of Iiis predecessor. 
An edict, of which the substance was thus borrowed 
from a previous edict, was called tralatitium ; and, 
having been retained by several successive governors, 
I became an edict peculiar to the province,* 4. The 
native jurisprudence of the country, as it existed 
before the country became a Roman dependency. 
The provinces retained generally, upon their first 
reduction under the Roman sway, nearly all the 
peculiar institutions which were not inconsistent 
with the supremacy of Rome. Accordingly, tlieir 
rules of law respecting property, contracts, mar- 
riage, and the like, continued to be administered 
by the courts of the province as heretofore. We 
know in some cases, that the continuance of its 

bana et provincialia ; sed tamen noii sUtim idem obUnuisee in pra- 
Tincia quod Romffi fuerat vel lege vel moribua receptum." — Ant. 
Rom., lib. i. ^ 103. CiciTo, in bis prosecution of Viirret, states that 
Verrea modified ODe clause of tbe prietor'a edict at Rome, from a 
corrupt motive, in order to favour a plaintiff in a certain action; 
but that when be transferred the rest of bis edict to Sicily, he ex- 
duded this clause, thus admitting its impropriety. Cicero then 
proceeda to say : " UtnuD digniorcs bomines existimaati eos, qui 
habitabant in provincia, quam noa, qui lequo jure uteremur ? an 
aliud RomjB wquuin est, aliud in Sicilia? Non enim hoc potest hoc 
!oco dici, multa esse in proviticiia aliter edicenda: non de heredita- 
tom quidem possessionibus, uon dc malierum hereditatibua. Mam 
utroqtie genere video non modo ceteroa, aed te ipaum tutidem verbia i 
'edixisse, quot verbia ediciRoniBBBolet.'" — Act. ii. lib. i. c. 46. If the I 
principle implied in ibis passage was consistently acted upon in 
preparation of tbe provincial edicts, it must, in no long time, have 1 
led to the assimilation of tbe private law of tbe provinces wiUi that I 
of Rome. 

' ■ * Heineccius, ibid. J 104. Concerning tlie jurisdiction of the I 
provincial governors, see ^111. 
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own laws (i. e. its lawa relating to sueb subjects as 
those just mentioned) was expressly promised to the 
province ;* and when some of the provinces are said 
to have been governed by their own laws (to have been 
aoTo'voftoi), this is the meaning of the expression.t 

* One of the conditions of ilie treaty by which Carthage became 
a Roman province wbb : liin ■«! >ip«( xi"^" f^i •i-"', iff^'ri-t 'rrmt, i 
Polyb. KV, 18. The following were the conditions allowed to thp I 
MacedonianB, upon becoming a Roman dependency : Omnium 
primum liberoB esse jubere Macedonaa, liabentes urbea eaadem 
agrosque, utentea kgibua suia, annuos creantea magiatratuB: tribu- 
tum dimidium ejus quod pependiBsenl regibus, pendere popuJo 
ilomano. DeindemquatuorTegioneadividi Macedoniam .. . capita 
rcgionum ubi concilia fierent . . . eo coDcllia suse cujusque regiouis 
imlici, pecuniam conferri, ibi magiBtratua creari jussit.— Livy slv. 
29. Tlieae conditioDS distinctly mark tlie existence of a anbordinate 
government, and the m&intenance of the native law8. The condiT 
tions granted to the Sicilians wiih respect to jurisdicCioa are slated 
in Cicero. Verr. Act. ii. ]ib. ii. c. 13. conf. Act. ii. lib. iii. c. 6. The 
plebiscitum de Thermensibus, lin. 11-14. liquelegibusauisutuntOi 
itaque iis omnibua buib legibua Thermensibus uti liceto, quod ad- 
veraus banc legem non fiat. The laatworda of this extract expreas 
the condition with which every law of a subordinate government 
must comply : see above, p. CO. 

+ The liberlas or •ut»i/<i'i of a Roman dependency consisted 
mainly in its being allowed to retain its own civil laws, and to ad- 
miniater them by native judges. TLub Cicero, speaking of the 
edict which he had issued as governor of the province of Cilici^ 
aays: " Multa sum eecutus Sccevolo: [i. e. an edict issued by Q. M, 
Sc£Bvola,whengoveTnorof Aaia]; in iis iilud in quo aibi libertateni 
cenaent Grroci daiam, ut Greeci inter se dlBceptent suia legibua," 
Afterwards he adds : " Grnci vero exultant quod peregrinis judiol- 
buautuntur. Nugatoribus quidem, inquies. Quidrefert? tamen 
Be iiliTi,ieiiin adeptoB pntant." — Epiat. ad Att, vi. 1. This speciea e( 
■5i7-s.il/4ia is perhaps more precisely expressed by the Greek word 
«iT.),.ir..— See Thiicyd, v. 18, and Goeller's note. Dolabella U 
stated, when pro-consul of Asia, to ]iave remitteti an accusation of 
poisoning which presented some peculiar difficulties, to the Areo- 
paguB at Athens (Gellius N. A. xii. 7.) Dolabella was consul Li| 
81 fl. c. The liberlas of a, Homan dependency might likewise 
mean that it was not liable to be constantly garrisoned by Raman 
troops: Bee Crcuzers Abriss der RiimiBchcn Antiquiiaten, S_214, and 
compare Heyne'sOpuacula, vol. iv. p. 536-7.— The following extract 
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Tlie Roman provinces were tributary to Rome ; 
and the public revenues were collected by Roman 
questors, who remitted the produce of the taxes to 
the Roman treasury, after having defrayed the ex- 
penses of the provincial government. A province 
either paid its tribute in a gross sum, or its tribute 
was levied by a land-tax, a tax for pasturage, or 
custom-duties, imposed directly by the Roman go- 
vernment on the provincials.* 

Although the revenues and supplies derived from 
the provinces were considered an important resource 
of the Roman state,t yet it does not appear that 
the regular taxation was very oppressive to the 
provinces. The chief evils inflicted upon the pro- 
vinces arose from the rapacity of the governors, and 
the extortions which they practised for their private 
gain. The provincial governors were necessarily 
invested with very extensive powers, and they were 
imperfectly controlled either by law or the opinion 



from the fourth book of a treatieft by Ulpian De officio proconsul!^ 
preaervett. in the. Digeela, lib. i. tit, 3. fr. 39, adverts to the retentian 
of the Dative hi.v» in a province. " Cum de couauetudioe civitatk 
vcl provincite confidcre quie vidctur, pximum quid<:ni iUud explo- 
randuni arbilrpr, an etiam con trad ii;to iliquandojudicio cotiBoettida 
firmata sit." Dirksen, Man. Latiuit foot. J. C. ia v. explains amrr 
Iradiclus in this passage to mean "contradicliono confirmaLus." Jt 
seems to me that, the words "judicio contradicts" eigmfy t>n]gr & 
decision given in a coatestcd or defended action ;,lliat i^ b.u action i 
in wliicli the point was expressly raised and. ajgned by the liligftot' 
parties, and therefore sLilcumly decided by tlie court.. Perhaps- this 
waa tlie meaning %ihich Uirk sen. in tended Unioavey, .:..,i. 

* Soe Hcineccius, ibid. ^ ll-i-8. Hopfensack, p. 172. , _, ,, _ 

t Quasi quffidam presdia populi Romani Biint, vectigalia rwatra. 
atquc proviiiciB, says Cicero. Verr. Act. it. Ijb. ii. c. 3. 
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of their fellow citlzena. A .Cicero or an.Agricola 
miglit be restraJBed by his own conscience from 
plunderiog his provincial subjects;*, but, when 
there, was no other restraint than conscience, it; waa 
natural tliat the conduct of the provincial governor^ 
should have been such as it is described to haWQ 
been. The rapacity of Verres has become proverbial 
on account of the elaborate exposure which it ha» 
received from Cicero; and the revolt of the Jew* 
was mainly caused by the unusual extortions of 
three successive governors. Tacitus states, in the 
beginning of the Annals, that the provinces willingly;, 
acquiesced in the change from the republic to the 
empire, on account of the imperfect protection whiclk 
they had received from tlie senate and the people ;,f 
but fi;om a paesage in,,the life of AgTi(ioIa,:|;,it apt 

" Cicero'a high PBlimate of the dutiea of a. provincial govemof 
may be learned from hie Epistle ad Quintum fratrrai, i. 1. ' 1 1 , 

+ Neque provinciie ilium reriim atatUBi abnuebant. HUspecto I 
acnatus populique imperio, ob nertamina {lotentium et avaritiam ' 
magiatratuum ; invalido legum auxilio, quee vi, ambitu, poatremo 
pecunia turbabantur. — Ann. i. 2. A provincial governor was liable 
to be called t« account judicially for maladministration in his pro- 
vince, after his return from it : but the difiicultj of success in eucb 
an accusation, the strong inducements not to come forward, and the 
feeble inducements to come forward, as public prnsecutor, appeal^ 
Buffiriently from Cicero's first Verrine Uration. " Hoc jure sutrf ' 
BOcji (he says in auothra part of the Verrine prosecution), ut lis nS* 
deplorare quidem de suis incommodis liceai."^Act. ii. lib. ii. c. 2?^ 
And again; "Contempait Siculos: non duxit homines: ncc ipsotf 
ad persequendum vehementes fore, et vos eorum injiirias levitet' 
latnroa existimavit." — lb, AcL ii. lib. iii. c. 23. 

■r Sots qusBsturje provinciam Aaiam, proconsulem Salvium 'Ktia- 
num, dedit; quorum neutro corruptus est ; quamquametprovincia i 
divea ac parata peccanlibua. et proconsul in omnem aviditatem 
pronuB, quantalibet facilitate redemptunis erat i 
lionem mali.— Tacit. Agric. c. 6, Bato, U 
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pears that this change produced no benefit to the 
provinces; that a provincial government was still 
looked upon as a subject of legitiinnte gam to a 
governor; and that his power of taking from the 
provincials was chiefly limited by their incapacity 
of paying.* 

tribe, when asked by Tiberius, in tbe lifetime of Augustus, why the 
Dalma.tians bud revolted {ram tlic Romans, and fought so lon^ 
ogaiost them, eaid that the Romans were the cause of the resistance, 
in seniHns not dugs or sheplierds, but wolves, to guard their flocks, 
—Dion CaaaiuB, 1. vi. c. 16. 

• Cicero, speajciog of Vorres'a corrupt exercise of his prsetorian 
jurisdiction at Rome, says : " Quid ego istius in jure dicuiido libi- 
(Jinemdemonstrem? Quis vestrum iion exurbana jurisdictioAe cog- 
novit? quis unqimm isto prsBlore, Chelidone inrita, I^e agere 
potuit? TKnistum. at noimeminam, provincia enrrupit; idem fuit 
qui Romas."— Act. ii. lib. li. c. 16. The following, after making all 
due allowance for rhetorical exaggeration, vi a remarkable testimony 
to the eKceaaea of the Roman provincial governorB in Cicero's time. 
" Lugent omnes provinciffl : queruntur omnea liberi populi : regna 
denique jam omnia de nostris cupiditatibus et injuriie expostolatif : 
locus intra oceanum j.im nullus est, neque tarn longinquus, neque 
tarn reconditus, quo non, per hcec terapora, nostroniTn hominum 
libido iniquitasque perraaerit. Sustinere jam popiilus Romanus 
omnium nationum non vim, non arma, non helium. Bed lucttmi, 
lacrymas, queritnoniaa nun potest." — In Vctt. Act. vi. lib, iii.c. 89. 
Il is to be observed, that the Roman provincial governors, like tftp 
chief officers of the ancient states generally, and particularly of the 
more aristocratic statea, were unpaid. The regulation thai 
governors should buy nothing in their province, likewise provea 
their proneness to plunder the provincials. See note (I.) at tbe 
end of the volume. — Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted th«t the 
Roman provinces were, on the whole, governed more leniently tlian 
any other dependencies in the ancient world. Altbougli Cicero^ 
letter to his brother Quititus must be considered as a very favourable 
specimen of the opinions and principles of a Roman respecting the 
raannpr of conducting a provincial governmenl, it may be observed 
that the titles in the Digests concerning the offices of a proconsul 
and a praeses (lib, i. tit, 16. 18) breathe a spirit of wise moderation 
towards the provincials, and of an enlightened regard for their fed- 
ingsaud interests. Heyne indeed thinks that the provincial' govern- 
ment of tlie Romans was as bad us that of tlie Ottomaiia ; and hv 
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Nevertheless, the Romans were able for a long 
time to maintain the obedience of their province, 
and to suppress every attempt at resistance to their 
authority. This result was mainly owing to the 
efficient miUtary system of the Romans, and to the 
masterly manner in which they occupied a province, 
by stationing their legions in strong towns and for- 
tified camps, and by making and maintaining their 
communications by means of the roads and bridges 
which they constructed.* The celebrated lines of 
Virgil, which (after admitting the superiority of the 
Greeks in the fine arts, Hterature, and the physical 
sciences) make the characteristic excellence of the 
Romans to consist in their practice of the art of 
goveming,t are peculiarly applicable to the system i 



plBx:ea a Roman proconsul on the same level with a Turkiah paduK 
" Inter prietores legatosque et paschaa Othmanonim quid discri- 
minis intercedat, nemo facile docuerit"— Opuscula, vol. iii. p. 151. 
But this judgment seema to me to exaggerate the defecta of the 
Roman provincial government far beyond the truth. 

* Bergier, in his Histoire dea Grands CLemins de I'Empire 
Romain, attributes the construction of tlie Roman roads to the fo]~ 
lowing four eaiiseB. 

" Le premier esl^ pour donner en temps de pais dc I'escrcice, 
lant aux gena de guerre, qu'J la populace de cliacune province^ 
pour fiviter Ics tumulies, seditions, et autres mouveiuena, que I'oin- ' 
vctf, mere de tons maux, a coQtume de produire. Le second, pour 
envoyer dee nouvelles en peu de temps de la ville de Rome aux ex- 
trfimites de I'empire; et en recevoir de loutes les provinces avec 
pareillc c£l£rit£. Le troiaiSme, pour conduire et transporter les 
armies romaines en tout temps ct en tons Jicux oi'i les a&irea lea 
r^qufiroient. Le quatrieme, pour faciliter lea voyages, soit k pied, 
soit k chevai ou iL charrot." — Uv. iv. ch. 1. } 3. (torn. ii. p. 608) ; and 
on the niunbcr of the roads in the provinces, see Bergier, liv. iii. 
cli.S.(tom, i. p. 331.) 

t Tu regere imperio populoB, Romane, i 
llae tibi rrunt artcs, 




by which the latte? niled their, [dependencies. ,AiDd 
I altliough Greece iiitroducetl its arts, literature, and 
[ science into Rome, and is admitted by the, Roma;} 
I writers to have civilized its fierce conqueroi", yet it is , 
I to be remembered that Rome, on the other hand, in- 
troduced its system of law into Greece, where it re- 
mained in force .until the fall qf the Eastern empire, 
and, indeed, was not quite extirpated by f he, Otto,- 
i man conquerors. It is a ;great error ^tp repj^esefljl , 
f the Romans as having been, during their whole^, 
I national existence, a mere rude community, of ,cpu-,i 
iiperors, who contributed nothing to the adypjiq^- 
I ment of mankind. The Romans were a^ imuch^ 
I Superior to the Greeks in the science anc} art of xiyjU, 
, gpvernmcnt, as the Greeks were superior to th^^ ipi 
the physical and mental sciences, and in litef a^f^uj^ j,| 
and the law of the Romans has, perliaps, <|piie[|a9y 
much for modern civilization as the literature sm^ 
science of the Greeks,* . ,. 

* Ckudian, ia his poem de SccundoCon3ulatuStilicboni8,.M.}ia 
i of, Ronip, characteristically :— 

" Artiioi;uin legumquc potens, quo; fimdit in omnes 

Imperium, pcinuque dcdit cwnatnila juris." — v. 130, 7. i 

■ and afterwarda, he adds the following veraea leapecljng the facilityi 

I of intercourse ^hich the Romiins had introduced into tJaeir' v^t)~ 

empire, partlj by the majntenaiice of peace.andpartlyhy tbeirroadB" 

I arid otlior conveniences for travelling: 

" H^^os pauificigdebemuB. moribue onine« 
I Quod velnti pa,triis regionibua utitur hospea ; 

Quod Bedei[i mutare licet ; quod cornere Thulen 
Lusus, ct horrendos quoudam penetrare recessaa; i 
Quod bibimus passim Rhodanum, potamus Orontean^; 
Quod gens una sumus.''— v. 154 — 9. 
9. passage which will be reduced to sober truth by the' niyetltioq of 
steam-T^ways. ' '' ' "' ' 
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The distinctions which originally existed between 
different classes of dependencies in Italy, and be- 
tween those of Italy and the provinces, gradually 
disappeared, under the assimilating influence of a 
common supreme government. The jus Lati'i, or 
privileges of the Latin confederate states, were first 
extended to various communities in Italy ; then tlie 
riglits of Roman citizenship were communicated to 
the "whole of Italy by the Julian law after the Social 
war;* and lastly, a constitution of Caracalla ex- 
tended these rights to the provinces. Before the 
time of Caracalla, many towns in the provinces had 
been erected into municipia, and many colonies had 
been founded in them; but under the empire, the 
distinction between a municipium and a colony had 
been nearly forgotten, and the peculiar institutions 
of the Italian municipia had become obsolete.f 

* Cicero considers the liberality of the Romans in admitting 
foreign nations to the rights of Roman citizenship, aa the main 
cause of the increase and greatness of the Roman dominion. 
" Illud vero »ine ulla dubilatione maxime nostrum fundavit impe- 
riiira, et popiiji Romani nomen auxit, quod princcps ille, creator 
hiijus urhis, Romulus, fcedere Sabino docuit, etiam hoHtibiis rcci- 
plendia augeri hancciritatem opartere : cujus auctoritate et.cxemplo 
nun(|Uaro est intermissa a majorilmB nostris largitio ct Communi-' 
catio civitatie. Itaque et ex Latio multi, et Tusculani, et Lanuvini, 
ct ex ceteriH generibua gentea univcrite in civitatcin sunt rccepts, 
)it Sabinoriim, Volscorum. Hernicorum." Pro Balbo, c. 13. Dio- ' 
nysitis contraste the hberality of the Romans in this rospccl' with 
the exclusiveness of the Greeks: Ant. Rom. n. 17. Claudkn de 
Sec. Cons. Stilich. v. 150 — 3, says of Rome : — 

"HsceBtin gr^minm victoe qufceolarecepit, 
Huntanuinqiie genus comBrani numfne fovit, 
Matris, non doniinK. ritii ; civesque vocavit, 
QiiOB(ltnnuit,nexuq\n! pio lopginqua rerinxil." i 
t Sec Gelliua ubi sup. I'owns established by the RuJnan<« in llic 
provinces appear to have been called colonies, ratlier than mimi. 
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It may be obBorved, with respect to the extension 
of the rights of Roman citizenship to the jjrovincea 
tonder the empire, that it did not then imply the 
I important c6iisei:]uence3, or produce tho practical 
' ' difficultiea, which flowed from the grant of the 
rights of Roman citizenship to tlie towns of Italy, 
by the Julian law, during: tiie Social war,* 

The most important right conferred upou the 

■freemen of tlie Italian cities after the Social war 

'Hras the suffrag'mm, or right of voting in the general 

T'ftssembly of the Roman citizens. Inasmuch as the 

l^general assembly of the Roman citizens was only 

|"held at Rome, and as no citizen could give his rotf 

[Vbtherwise than in pereon, it was necessary that every 

mliabitant of an Italian city should, iu order to 

exercise his Roman aufl'rage, repair to Rome. At 

first, all the Italians were dishibuted into eightiuetr 

tribes, in oilier that their votes might be iiuUtfitd 

by the preponderating numbers of the thij*ty-five 

purely Roman tribes ; but when Cinna pronaised to 

distribute the Italians equally through all the tribee, 



cipia, according to the ancient analogy. Tliua CamuJodonum, in 
Britain, was a colonia, where the lands had been divided anjung 
retired soldiers; Londiniumlikewiae wasacoroiiia; wliereds Veni- 
iiifamium was a municipium : Tacit. Ann. xiv. 31, 33. The Colonia 
^(Agrippinensia on the H.hine stilJ preserves its naniu in the modern 
(trCoIogne. On the inaccurate use of the name municipium under 
' the empire, Roth, p. 26; and see Gibbon, c.2. (vol, i. p. 48.) 

• For an able statement of the causes of the Social war, (incIuiliDg 
an esposition of the ancient system of subject allies,) see Ericjiil. 
Metropolitana, Divis.a, vol. ii. p. 115— 8, by Dr.ArnoId.) Compare 
likewise Heyne, Dc Belli Romannnun Socialis Caussie et Bvcntn, 
respectu ad helium cum coloniis Americaaia gestum Labito (nritten 
in 1783,) OpuBciila, vol. iii. p. 144. 
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a vast multitude was (ive are told) attracted to Rome 
from the whole of Italy.* It waa the want of tlje 
modern contrivance of jiolitical elective representa- 
tion, and tlic consequent necessity of every citizen 
giving Ilia suffrage in person, which rendered the 
continuance of a republican government in Rome 
impossible, after the rights of Homan citizenship had 
been extended to the Italian cities. Even if no 
animosity had existed between the old Roman citi- 
zens and the Italians newly admitted to tlie rights 
of Roman citizenship, it was impossible that the 
republic should eodure, compi'ehending, as it did, the 
chief part of Italy, and governed by citizens who 
could only give their suffrage in the general assembly 
at Rome. Accordingly, the interval between the 
Social war and the empire is filled with internal 
confusion and discord ;'f and the system which the 
Julian law was intended to create, never could be 
consolidated. Italy, after it had been conquered .by 
Rome, might, according to the ancient aysterns of 
government, have been governed in one of two ways. 
The Italian towns might either have beeu a cluster 



* Cum ita civiUs Italise da.ta cssct, ut in octo Lribns oaMHbno- 
renlur novi cives, tie iiotciiliaconira et multitudine vetemm oivium 
dignitatem fraogeret, plusque poBsent recepti in beneficinm quam 
auctorca bcneficil, Cinaa in niunibiis tribiibus cob se disCributurutn 
pollidtus est. Quo nomine ingenlem lotius Haiiffi frequentiam in 
urbenj acciverat, Veil, Palcrc. ii. 20. Comparp A|ij)ian dt Bell. 
Civ. L 49. 

f The Social war began in DO B.C. and Julius Giesar was tlipji 
ten years old.having been burn in 100 B, C. Hia uncle was coniiul 
In the year of the iribuneshipof Dniaus, which preceded and |ff^ 
dui;cd Uie Social war. 
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of dependencjee around tlie dominaiit city , of Rome 
and its territory, like the dependent Laoonjau cpm- 
^unities around Sparta, and the Libyan ^epejidet^-^ 
^ies around Carthage ; or tlxe whole of Itftly, Hppie 
included, might Iiave been directly subject to, a 
monarchical government established in Rome. , , TilB 
^fonscqucncea, of tlie Siocial .war had ,reuderBd,,^he 
former of .these modes of government impqssib(e; 
aiad had therefore necessitated the adoptipn of the 
fatter. By the establishment of the Imperial goyer^- 
ment, (which was monarchical in substance,, tliPUgh 
not in form,) tlie freemau of MantuaiOr ^apa^, 
although he was a Roman citizen, was relieved fi-om 
the necessity of going to Rome, in order to estercise 
his suffrage there i and lie was yirtually equ^l in 
rights to the citizen of Rome, because the latter was 
substantially deprived of the suffrage which tfae for- 
mer could not convenieutly .exercise.; AccortJiflgly, 
■when the Emperor Claudius advised the seriate ,t^ 
confer the full rights of Roman citizensliip uponi the 
Transalpine Gauls, it was easy for him to represepi 
^is extension of pohtical rights to an excluded clae«^ 
as a liberal concession, analogous to theequalii;^tif>& 
of the poUtical rights, of the plebeians with thoag of 
. the patricians in ancient times.* But tlie pati-ioians 
I ^d , plebeians inliabited the same city, and the 
^^tter could easily exercise their rights as citiyem, 

-^ Omnia, P. C. qiiie nunc! viitustishna crcduntur, novxfuem: 
plebei magistratus post patiit-'ioa, Latini post plebeios. cetersrum 
ItaliiE gentium post Latinos. InvWeraatrBt Wcquogiie ; et quod 
lioiiieexempIiBtiieinur, inter ewimplaerit. Frtvp llm speech of the 
Emperor Claudiua in Tacit. Ann. xj, 'M. 
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in' person; w?iereas the communication of the 
riglrts of Roman citizenship, as tliey existed in 
the time of the contests betweeii tlie patrician aiiil 
plebeian orders, to the Transalpine Gauls, w()ul([ 
have rendered the cbndiict of tHe governnleiit' im- 
possible:* ;l,i.;.al.;,.h...T„..,»ni./u;^l..mt,u..i..u. 

Iff like th^nti^i theltkii&*fi?(atitt' «Hfb*^« 
out as dbltmists were probably not at first intended 
to be placed in a condition politically inferior io 
that of their fellow-citizens whom they left behind 
at Rome. But the impossibility of their exercising 
their Roman suffi^ge without ceasing Virtually to 
be t^sident in their colony, gradually led to the 
exclusion of the colonists from thu public rights df 
Roman citizenship.f It is only by means of repre- 
sentative institutions that a large tract of country 
can (as in England, France, and the United States) 
be subjected directly to a popUlai- government. 
The chief advantage' of representative institutions 
is, that they render it possible for a popular govern- 
ment to act directly upon a large territory, and thus 
enable it to avdid the -recurrence to 'a system ot 
dependencies. i ' ■ ; i I: i " ji i 

During the reign df Constantfhe, 'a'-yj/stieibatic 
re-divtsJon of the provinces of the Roman empire, 
aud a fresh adjustment of the powers" and rank of 
the provincial governors, were made.J T^je financial 
and judicial were severed from the military powers, 

• See note (K) at the end of the volume, 

t Bee Ilopfeuaaclt, p. 146, 7. 

I Gibbon, Decline and FaU, c. 17. 
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and were conferred on a double set of functionaries. 
Moreover, an attempt was made, by an improved 
system of posts, and frequent missions ' of xjffidiai 
inspectors, to exercise a more efficient (control ovSr 
the provincial governors.* By this time^ ^e in- 
fluence of the Roman military, administratii^e, and 
judicial systems had been sensibly felt . in. Ixhe pro- 
vinces, and the Roman language, institutions, and 
law had gradually superseded those of the natives. 
The scientific cultivation of law by the Roman 
jurists, the vast superiority of the Roman juris- 
prudence to that of all other nations, including the 
Greeks,! and at a later period, the digestion of. the 
Roman law into codes, naturally led to its adoption 
throughout the provinces. It may be added that, 
in the age of Justinian, it was customary for the 
civil governors of provinces to receive a legal edu- 
cation in the Roman schools. J But notwithstanding 
the uniformity of the legal system thus introduced 
throughout the Roman empire, the provinces 
always retained subordinate governments, and con- 
sequently their character of dependencies ; and the 

* Gibbon, ibid. (vol. ii. p. 307, 8vo.) 

t Cicero de Orat. i. 44. Quantum praestiterint noatri majores 
prudentia ceteris gentibus, turn facillime intelligetia, si cum iiloniin 
Lycurgo et Dracone et Solone nostras leges conferre volueritis. 
Incredibile est enim quam sit omne jus civile, praeter hoc tiostruin, 
inconditum ac pfene ridiculum. 

J Justinian concludes the proem of his Institutes with the fol- 
lowing exhortation to law students. " Summa itaque ope et alacri 
studio has leges nostras accipite, et vosmet ipsos sic erudites osten- 
dite, ut s]jes vos pulcherrima foveat, toto legitime opere perfecto 
posse ctiam nostram rempublicam in partibus ejus vobis credendis, 
gubernari." See Gibbon's full explanation of this point, ib. p. 287. 
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local councils of d ecu rions, which the provinciartowna 
Lad received iu imitation of the municipia and 
colouies of Italy, were the origin of tlie free towns 
of the middle ages. 

{ 2. DepenilencieB of the European StatcH in Modern Timei. 
It will be unnecessary for me to adduce as copious 
examples of modern as of ancient dependencies; 
partly because the dependencies of the modern 
European states are better known, and partly be- 
cause their characteristic peculiarities will be more 
often adverted to in subsecjuent parts of this Essay. 

The governments which arose in Europe upon the J''"'' ^ „ 
ruins of the Roman empire, though mdely different '^'"• 
in most respects from the system to which they suc- 
ceeded, resembled it in being, to a great extent, 
aggregates of dependencies. In the feudal king- 
doms, a greater baron or feudatary possessed po- 
litical powers so extensive that they virtually ren- 
dered him the head of a subordinate government. 
He usually possessed the power of administering 
justice, of maintaining public order, and of col- 
lecting taxes for public purposes ; and the exercise 
of these powers naturally involved the exercise 
of a power of subordinate legislation. By con- 
vening his court, he could make a law binding his 
vassals, provided that it was not inconsistent with 
tlie terms of his infeudation.* The tribute which 

■ "Lc propiifUaire d'un granil aiku on ^'un gram! btm^fice, en* I 
toai6de sea cotnpagDiins qui coQtmuaient de vivre aoprfe de lui, I 
(leBixdonSietdes serfs qui cultivaient bcb terros, leur reiidait la jus. | 
tie* en quality de chef de ceUe petite aociele ; lui aussi tcnait daaa 
sea duffiaincH uue eoi'tc da plaid ou tee causasetaicnt jugces, tnntOt 
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ho yiddetV toi the kiug -wacs im gbnorail Triiideitedi im 
militiAry service ;. although *! direct paymbnt': iwaii 
sonactimee made. ■ ■■■■ ■ ■ ■'■.;■-. i ■r.w --.■ml. 
His pouer of administering justice, and hiS'power 
of subordinate legislation involved' iii it, naitiraJly 
led to the foliation of a separate system of larwiri the 
territory included ia -ht& fief; thus in Fraaoc^'the 
provinces retained different ^teme of jurisprwdenbe,' 
even after the poweis of- the great feiidataries had 
been absor^d by the crown. It was only whefl the 
king had encroached on the juriBdictiomJf th^'gwait 
feudatarifis, and had bixiaghttheir rete-va8sal9'fiHto 
more immediate relation witli ' himself, bymeans (if 
liis judges and other officers, that the greater feudal 
dependencies became directly SBbj«ct, to the aopi^^irie 
government. '■ '> ■'' ■'■ ' '■ "■ '' I'-'fliiiJi 

Anotlier impoItantclas^ 6f dependeiMieB ^<m^ 
derii: Europe arose from tlie redliotion of severalifri^lfr- 
pendent states under the dominion of the head: of 
another independent 8tate,'by means of' in'heiitaiAie^' 
marriage, OT conqneet. ;- -.i ! , -i, ,i:.,i . ,.it 

ETSnrop™! , fi^g most remai'kaMe of these foi* thftii"eStietife' 

dqienileii- ^ 

political importance, and distance from tlie dominunt 
country, sire the European provinces of the Spanish 
monarchy, as they, existed in the sixteenth eentucyt 

jiar lui seul, tRntOt avec le concouTfl de sealioinnieBlibfos !. , ," 
Ainei, dana clisque locality, les pouvoira individuels, inli^rctits wj. 
domaine, existaient iL c6t£ des pouvoirs publics, f niani's de la dflt- 
Wraiion coromune. Le propriAtaixe gouveniHit et jugeuif dan? i^ 
terres aussi hicn que les homineg libvea dans I'aasembUe de Ja cei)Xiu^j 
on du comle." Guizot, Essaia sur I'Histoire de France, Essai 4, 'cii,ii 
(p. 253.) ."T.™! 
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ttariiely, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the 
duchy of Milan, and the Netheriarids. These pro- 
vinces were not strictly dependencies of Spain, but 
v»e,;itt form, independent kingdoms ■whose king 
was likewise king of Spain; bo that they must, if 
the fwBi of their institutions be aloneconsidered, bti 
treated as commAinities! liaving a- common head, but 
not belonging to the same empire.* But the rela- 
tion in wluch they stood to the Spanish govern- 
ment was such, that . in practice diey approsimatedi 
qloaely' to dependencies^ „m it., s-iir.: ■.■(■*![■. |.i;ii -.r.^ii 
I These countries w^re too- difet&nH from.tiHB'Oetitr^ 
of ike Spanish government to admit of ■ being' 
governed directly by the king. Accordingly, each 
of, them was placed underi aSpanish governor^ 
(called a viceroy in Sicily and Naples,) possessing. 
the ample delegation of powers proper to a sub- 
ordinate govemment.t The powers of the Siciliail 
viceroy were limited in practice by the ancient 
feudal constitution of the island ;J but in Naples 
the elements of resistance among the native popu- 
lation were weak, and the foreign viceroy had ' an 

• Bee above, p, 90. .■■;,.■.'■' j ■''. 1 1 [ 

t.See Giannoiie, Storn di Napflli., xix,;*-^: Tike fDlloroiiS! 
form of the delegation of powers to a viceroy of the king^of Spain, 
at Naples, » died byUanke: "I tate yoil ftorrf my rigiitsid)*, arid' 
Bend you as my alter ego into my kingdom of the hitlier Sicily ; I 
give you supreme and inferior jiu-isdiction, pure and niixt domi- 
nion, and tlie power of the sword; I confer on you the authority 
of remitting punishments, legitimating bastards, making t-'ejita, 
granting feuda and bishoprics, and r\ i ui 'iMttg tiioat {l*^''^ 
irhcreto ihe king's preaence is propeilj retniisite." Fitraten und 
Volker von Siid-Europa im aecbazefciitrn und siebzebnten Jahr- 
hundert, vol. i. p. '286. (ed. 2.) 

J See Ranke, ubi aup. p. 257- and Leo, Gesthiclile von Italien, 
vol. V. p. 28 — 31, from Gregorio. 
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almost unlimited sway." In the ducby of Milan, 
likewise, the municipal institutions of the towns at 
first placed some check upon the powers of the 
Spanisii governor ; by degrees, however, he became 
absolute, and on account of the frequent wars in 
which Northern Italy waa involved, the military 
element of the government preponderated over the 
civil, and thus gave it a harsh character.-f- In the 
Netherlands, the political jiowers possessed and eiter- 
cJeed by the provinces and towns were more ex- 
teneive,J and the spirit of the people waa more 
active and independeat. The separation of a large 
part of the Netherlands from Spain in the sixteenth 
century ia well known to have been mainly owing 
(o the attempt of Philip the Second to force the 
Catholic rehgion upon the Protestant portion of the 
people. Nevertheless, the spirit of resistance en- 
gendered by his religious persecutions was much 
fomented by the discontent at the employment of 
Spaniards in the country, and by the fear of the 
nobles tJiat their importance might be extinguished 
under the Spanish influence-^ 

Each of these countries paid a considerable 
tribute to Spain, in addition to the maintenance 
which they furnished to the Spanish troops quaj- 



* Eankc, ubi sup. p. 277. To the Neapolitan viceroy was sniv 
ciatfd ■* CQundiii Wyled Conseglio eollatertde, which was composed 
of Wd Spanisii »Dd one NeapolitaTi member : Rsn1<e, p. 282, No 
Eppciinlment to ofioes was-madc against the rocommendation of Uw 
viceroy. Ilie best ofBtas Te-ft^^iveu to Spaniards : Raiike, ibid. 

} Ilankr, p. 304. 209. Leo, vol. v. p. 467—70. 

J Rankc. p.314-6. 

} Rankc. p. 321. 
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tered upon them.* The public revenue which they 
produced was probably considered the maiu advan- 
tage which they aftbrded to the Spanish monarchy. 
Tims the annual tribute of the Netherlands often 
amounted to a million and a half of ducats. " The 
Netiieiiands (eaid a Venetian ambassador) are the 
real treasures, and mines, and Indies of the King of 
Spain."! 

The Spanish provinces which we have been con- 
sidering retained their native systems of private 
law unchanged, and the ordinary courts appear to 
have been composed of native judges. Even in 
Naples, which remained for the longest time de^ 
pendent upon Spain, the legislation of the viceroys 
docs not seem to have been considerable, or to have 
had for its object the introduction of any of thfe 
peculiarities of the Spanish legal system.:}; 

The relation of the Spanish dependencies in 
Europe to the dominant country bears some ana- 
logy to the relation of the Roman provinces to 
Rome. The absolute niilitaiy governor, the mili- 
tary character of the govomraent, the existence 
of an ancient native civilization, and the mainte- 
nance of the native law under the foreign govern- 
ment, form obvious points of resemblance. The 
Spaniards, however, did not possess that power of 
perceiving clearly, and of pursuing steadily, the 

* Concernmg the public revenue of the European depcadcnuieB 
of Spain, Rankp, p. 338 — 45. 36.5—9. 

t " Quest] sono li tesori del re dj ^pagiia, queste Ic minere, queate 
I'ludic." Soriano, Rdazionedi Sptgoa, cited by Kanke, p. 350. 

X See Giaunonc, xjcs. 5, 
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important enf(s of political government, Vffiicb'iad&e 
tlie Konians so formidable, but, at the same time, 
so useful to their siibjects, and enabled theni" to' 
exercise so pervading an influence over all tH^ 
provinces.* If the kings of Spain had adopted the' 
Roman policy of not iuteifering with the religion 
of the provincials, they might probably havfe 'i'fe- 
taiiied for a considisrable time their supremacy b^^ 
the United Provinces, the most valuable depiehdeild^' 
of the Spanish roonarchy. ■ '-■!■ 

Another system of dependencies in' lilodidTi' 
fiuropd, of a similar character,' are the dependeucieg^ 
of France, which were created by the conqliest^'bf 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; such as the kingdoms' "lil^ 
Italy, Naples, Spain, Holland, and Weatphaliit, '4ifd' 
theConffederation of the Rhine. These Were norni- 
nally and in form independent states; but'tih^jf 
were intended by Napoleon to be virtually dependent 
on his government, and were always so treated ' M'' 
him. Tims he informed his nephew, the' Grand-' 
Dube of Berg, that his first duty was to himself t|^a-' 
poleon), and his second to France ; and that all IdA' 
other duties, including those to the country plalceil 
under his charge, were subordinate to these. ^" This 
declaration has been much censured: bntitagrie^' 
with tlie almost universally received maxim for tlie" 

• Giannone, xxx. 3, jually objects to the compariaon mwiflf/by 
eome modern writers between the Spaniards and the Romans ; and 
BhowB that the latter governed their dependencies with far' iriir^ 
Jenieocy, equity, and wiidom, ihan the former. 1 1 >.({.<< i 'jl 

f SeeWsJlerScolt'sLifeofNapoIeon.e.sa. (Prose WgrkB-ypL j 
xiiLp.332.) ' • ' ^"^'" 1 
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governinent of dependencies, in postponing the 
interests of t]ie dependency to those of the dominai^ , 
country ; and it only differs from that maxim iu^ 
a,¥o-^edly distinguishing between the interests of 
the, dominant country ftod those of its ruler. 

The system of French dependencies created by| 
Napoleon was never consolidated, and therefore the 
mode of their government presents scarcely any, 
characteristics which can be comprised in a generaij i 
description. It may, however, be observed that tli^_ 
coaYefliencp of pos^i^ssing an uniform system, of 
written law led , to the, introduction of the Frenchj 
oodes into several of those, couutries ; and that, iq,, 
some of them, as in Holland, Belgium, and th^, 
territory now lornjing the Rhenish province of 
Prussia, these codes have been retained since the 
separation of those countries from France. 

If^ Napoleon had been able to consolidate th^, 
system of French dependencies projected by iiira,, 
he would probably have established a system closely. 
resemljling; tluit of the Roman provinces. Whefli , 
we reflect on the differences between the state of the 
cpiintries held in subjection by Rome, and the sta(;?_ 
of Europe at the beginning of the aineteeuth cen- 
tury, this remark alone shows how, little his plana( 
of conquest and government were calculated foi; 
stability. 

. We proceed next to the consideration of the most Modem d*.! 
important class of the dependencies of the modem for" c™-" 
European states ; uamrfy, tiose which have owed p"p^. 
theii' origin to a spirit of commercial enterprise, 
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sometimes peaceable, and sometimes accompanied 
by a spirit of conquest. 

The earliest dependencies of this class are those 
established by the maritime republice of Italy in 
the Levant. Although many of these settlementB 
were fortified, and strongly defended, yet they were 
mainly intended to serve as factories, and to protect 
and facilitate the commercial intercourse of these 
republics with Asia and the countries lying to the 
north of the Black Sea. 

During the short existence of the Latin empire of 
the East, the Venetians, Genoese and Pisans had 
factories in Constantinople, -wliich obtained a sepa- 
rate political existence, and were governed, to a 
considerable extent, by their own magistrates. At 
the return of the Greek Emperor, Michael Palgeo- 
logus, in 1261, the Venetians and Piaana -were 
allowed to preserve their respective quarters; but 
to the Genoese, on account of their superior power 
and services to the Emperor, was assigned the 
suburb of Galata, or Pera, on the opposite side of 
the harbour.* The Genoese at Galata retained all 
the characteristics of a Genoese colony ; but they 
acknowledged their subjection and allegiance to the 
Greek Emperor.f After a time, however, they 
threw off their dependence upon the Greek empire. 



• Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 62. (vol. viii. p. 15.) Leo, iibi 
vol. iii. p. 34. Gibbon CO nside re Galata anil Pera as iliffeTBiit names 
of the same place ; at preseut, these names (lesignate differejati 
tliough contiguous, places. 

+ Gjbhon, ib. p. G7. 
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and, with the assistance of the Venetians, even de- 
feated the Emperor Cantaeuzenus in a sea-6ght, 
within sight of his own city.* The political subor- 
dination of Galata to its mother-country seems to 
have been always maintained. An annual Podesta 
was sent out from Genoa, whose election was subject 
to the same restrictions as the elections of the chief 
officere of Genoa itself. The local government of 
the comune was vested, under the real or nominal 
supremacy of the Greek empire, in this Podest^, 
together with a coJisi^lio, after the manner of an Ita- 
lian republic. There were numerous regulations re- 
specting his duties ; and the government of Galata 
was generally bound to observe the statutes of 
Genoa. The power of altering the laws imposed 
on it by the supreme government of Genoa was 
not conferred upon the subordinate government of 
the colony, f The Genoese, likewise, possessed other 
factories in the Black Sea, particularly KafTa, in the 
Crimea, which they bought from a Tartar chieftain 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century.:[; The 
local government of Kaffa was permitted to change 
the laws imposed on it by Geuoa, witliout previously 
obtaining the consent of tlie Genoese government 
to the change ; a latitude wliich was probably 



• Gibbon. DecJine and Fall. c. 62, p. 70-4. 

+ Sauli, Delia Coloniadei Genoveai in GaJata, torn. ii. p. 10 — 31. 
(Torino, 1831.) Gibbon, p. 70. treats Galata as virtually independent 
both of tlic Greek empire and of Uie mother-country; but this does 
not seem to have been tbecase with respect to the latter at least. 

I Sismondi. Hiat. den R. I. i?li. 40. (lorn. vi. p. 93.) Leo, vul, iii. 
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allowed to it on account of its distance and its 
dangers.* These important settlements and factories 
remained in the possession of Genoa, until the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, when they all fell 
under the Mussulman power.-f- 

The Venetians, by the fourth crusade, acquired a 
portion of the divided Greek empire, and a district 
of Constantinople. At the same time they likewise 
acquired Candia by purchase; and although they 
afterwards lost their power in Constantinople, they 
made conquests, and established colonies and fac- 
tories in the Black Sea, the Propontis, the Archi- 
pelago, the Morea, the coast of Syria, Cyprus, and 
the coasts and islands of the Adriatic. J Venice, and 
the other Italian republics, commenced, even before 
the Turkish conquest, the practice of establishing 
commercial factories in the cities of the Levant. 
These were separate walled precincts,§ (like those 
once assigned to the Jews in the European town8,)|| 
in which the foreign merchants lived with their 
families, and were governed by magistrates of their 



• Sauli, tam. ii. p. 30, 31. 

t Sauli, torn. iL p. 176. The last poBseaaion of Genoa in the 
Levant was the islandofChioB.wliichwasundei'asort of proprietary 
government belonging tu the Giustiniani &mily : Siamondi, torn. iii. 
p. 318. 

t Leo, vol. iii, p. IS, 17. 27—30. Dam, Hist, de Venise, liv. \ix. 
i 10. 

$ These factories, from having been originally little more than 
landing pUces, nere called scale by the Italians, and aftenrards 
6chelles by the French. 

II *The Jews' quarter was caUed g-Aei<o by the Italiang, which word 
was derived from the GeTvasn gitter ; the Jews having been enclosed 
by a. barrier drawn across the ends of the Btreets assigned to them. 
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own^ according tq theif pwn la,w^ .They remrobh^ 
yervr closely the Poityguese factory at Macao, awjk 
^e EngiiaJi factory af C^ntou; only that iu t\m< 
latter, the jealousy of the Chiiiea? never allowedi 
women to be introduced, and consequently, pre- " 
vented the permanent foundation of a settlement, 
from being laid.* The treaAy of the VeaetiiuiB' 
witl^ the Emperor Michael, in 1264, contained; a 
stipulation that the Venetians at Constaatinople and 
othqr cities of the Greek empire were to ;Fetain theici 
own courts, with further deiiuitwns of the relationei 
of these to the native tribunals-f Similar stipukni 
tions as to the allowance of a Bailo with jurisdiction, t 
to the Venetians, were contained in .trealries, madd; ■ 
with the Sultan in 1454 and 1470.^ The systemii 
thus introduced has given rise, to the singular prd&- 1 
tice of the Eiiropeap ai?aljasaadors and consuj^l' 
exercising a cripiiaal, and gometinies a civil jurishi- 
diction over their fellow-^^ountryinea in the Mahoiii 
medan countries in tlie Levant and Barbary ; and of.l 
withdrawing them fi-om the native tribunals, by virtue 
of treaties made at different times with the Porte. 

* 1 Strabo, iii, c. 4, atates ibat ihe republic of Massilia fuunded oh 
the.^qoaBt qf Spain ft .seulemenC iiamed 'iV'^i"'" ("ihe factory"!, ' 
fuxi that Lhe E^pgriUe, having JicU occupietl tiii ialand off ttje cotAt, '"'< 
afterwards moved to the mainland, where they and tlie lndici?tGe'{a I 
natire Spanish tribe) dwdt in » city within' a> common wall, bul 
forming two distinct political communities, and divided by a wa!ff ^ 
from one another. Ttiia ia probably.the earliest example' of i fac- 
tory constituting apart of a town: but it differs from tile RtctoriMr''' 
mentioned in the lext, in that the Emporilae probiibly were inde-' '' 
pendent, both of their in other- coon try, and of' the pt'inile of' H^ 
country which they occu^ed. Compate Livy xJtZiV, fl; ' '""• •^- * 

♦ Lev, vol. iii. p.35, 36. Compare p. 48. '■ '■"'■^" wmi^l t 
! Leo, vol. iu. p. 1(J2, 183. 
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The Venetian colonial dependencies were, to a 
certain extent, organized after the pattern of the 
mother-country.* It was tlie object of the republic 
I to induce its citizens to settle in Greece, and it 
granted fiefs to its nobles in different places with 
this view. The isle of Candia was colonized by 
Venetians in 1212; the land was divided into three 
parts, of which one part was reserved to the re- 
public, one part was granted to the cliurch, and a 
third part was subdivided into five hundred grants 
to the Venetian adventurers, to be held upon con- 
dition of their performing military service. f 

" The island was presided over by a government, 
having sm organisation similar to those in the other 
foreign possessions of Venice. The entire body of 
the Venetian nobili, and tlieir descendants, formed 
the great council of the island ; at the head of 
which was the duca (or doge), assisted by two coun- 
cillors. The doge was originally appointed for a 
longer time ; but afterwards held the office only for 
two years. Two avogadori, two camerlenghi, and 
a massaro, fthe latter of whom was always a Veuetiaji 
I colonist, and was destined for the control of tlie 
I camerlenghi,) discharged the administrative offices. 
There was also a number of judicial officers, all of 
whom were likewise required to be colonists. The 
feudal cavalry was commanded by a proveditore, 
and the entire militaiy force by a captain-general. ":|; 



• Leo, p. 17, 18. See Daru, t 
t Leo. p. 21. 
i Leo, p. 22. 



i. p. 184. 
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The native Greek population of Candia often re- 
belled against the Venetian government;* but in 
1361, a rebellion of the Venetian colonists theift- 
selves took place, for the purpose of throwing off the* 
yoke of the mother-country. The colonists refused 
to pay a tax imposed upon them for the maintenance 
of the harbour of the city of Canea, and demaudei} 
that some of them should sit as representatives in 
the great council of Venice. But these pretensions,' 
and the attempts to enforce them, were soon sup- 
pressed by a Venetian army.f 

If was the policy of Venice to encourage the 
members of her noble families to migrate to the 
colonies for the purpose of enriching themselves ; 
and to adopt the families thus enriched into the 
highest order of nobles.t It was only by a system 
of the strictest control over the governors of the 
ultra-marine dependencies, that Venice maintained 
them in subjection to her; and tlie supreme govern- 
ment, in order to avoid giving any unnecessary 
offence to its governors, was induced to overlook 
their oppressions of the people placed imder their 
immediate rule.§ Accordingly, the Venetian empire' 
never was firmly consolidated ; and although the 
Dalmatian coast and the Morea were at no great 

* See Dam, torn. i. p. SM, 

t Leo, p. 85 — 7, who remarkB the ansiogy with tlio grievances' 
and claim B of the North American cotoniesof England, before their 
ivar of independence. 

t The Venetians arc stated to liave deliberated in 1235, about trans- 
ferring the seat of their government to Constanlinople: Sismondi, 
ch.20. (tom.iii. p.301.) 

i Leo, p. 68. 164. 5. 

l2 
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distance from the seat of tlie supreme government, 
the dependent parts, like the subjects of Carthage, 
Athens, or Sparta, always remained a loose aggre- 
gate of communities, ready to faJl to pieceB' , at i tbe 
first blow.* ■■ 

* The following is M. de Sismondi's account of the policy of the 
Ventiians towards their depeudenciea:— "llfl ne conaidfirareni 
jamais leura puBscsaions du Levant comme des parties int^graites 
de leur dtat ; ila ne les gouvemcrent janiaiB de maniere a lea taire 
fleurir; ilsne lea d^fendii'ent jamaB de maniflro i lea sanver ; ila 
n'aHBUrfirent jamais aux peuples cp degr6 de prosp^rit^ et de 2^X> 
qui auroit attach^ leura sujets it la rtpublique, quilmir auroit concilia 
I'aQection de leura voiains, eC qui Ics auroit fait recooaoitie pOuc les 
alli^ et lee ddfenseurs naturels de tiiug lea Chretiens s^aumis aux 
Turcs." ch. 80. (torn. X. p. 261.) 

.., After having stated thai the Venetisn republic, inlater times, nu 
formed of three claaaes ; Ist, the dominant Venetians ; 2d, the aub- 
I jKct Italian communities of the terra firma; and 3d, the LevandiieB 
T (ipd Other foreign Bubjects, he makee the followins remarkB oa the 
class ; — " Enfin le^ hahitana des provinces situfcs au-deli flea 
f fflBrs formoient une troisifime claBse,mfpTiBee,opprim6e,et toujOuVs 
|Mcrjfi£e auxdeuK autres. Leurs porta ^toieat dcs Diarchy recRrvfs 
aux seula V^nitiena, on ils cxer^oicnt, sana rivaux, un odioux monq- 
pole ; leura fortereasesdevoient contenir leiirs aujeta dans Is crairite.'et 
asaurcr la domination dels merAdriatique; tnaiaellea ne couvrgient 
point lea frontiSres, et ne protegeoient point I'agriculture el la paix 
, tfans une enceinte inviolable ; leura milices n'fitoient point i4- 
' '^liSrement armies; Jes soldats, leves dans cea paya d guersitifa, 
n'^toient point incorporfis avec le reste de I'arm&e Vtnitienne ; ib 
gtuient repouaafia au dernier rang de l'6tab]iBBement militaire." 
ib. p- 262. ■ . ' ■ 

M. de Siamondi proceeda to remark that, conwdering the extent 
of her ultramarine posBeaaiona, Venice ought to have aimed at lieing 
an Illyrian rather than an Italian powCT, and to have formed a. com- 
pact empire of her Illyrian, Albanian, and Greek subjects, "Mais 
lea etata lea plua eagea (he adds) sunt eux-incmea souvent conduits 
par leura pr6jug£s bien plus que par leur ji^ment. ChacunileB 
agena de I'autoril^ partageoit lea preventions nationales coutre tous 
1^ aujeta levaDtioa de la r6pub)ique. Tous lea Grecs ctoient eatisi^ 
(Eaux et corrompus, toua lea Illyriona, barbarea. Le V^taen ae 
BSroit aenti humili^, s'il avoit iU coiifondn avec de aemblablee 
bommea. II ne pouvoit s'afCectionner h. cea posaeaaions lointaineB ; 
Jamais il n'y faisoit d'^tahliaaement dui'able, jamais il ne voukiit y 
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But, as soon as the invention of the compass, the 
circumnavigation of Africa, and the discovery of 
America, had given a mighty impulse to distant 
mercantile enterprise, the civiHzed commercial 
world was no longer nearly confined to the Medi- 
terranean ; the ancient communications of trade 
were abandoned ; and new fields of colonization and 
conquest were opened heyond the ocean. 

As the expedition which discovered America was Ameriam 

depeDOen- 

a Spanish expedition, the Spaniards naturally became cie. of 
the firet colonizers of America. Having easily sub- 
dued the half-civilized natives, they established a 
government which was entirely conducted by 
Spaniards, and was strictly dependent upon the 
Spanish monarchy.* The main advantage which 
Spain originally expected to obtain from her Ame- 
rican colonies consisted in the revenue derivable 
from their gold and silver miues-f To this source 
of profit was subsequently added the supposed ad- 
vantages of her monopoly of the colonial trade.J 
The latter system appears to have been mainly of 
Spanish origin, tliough it had been previously in- 
troduced by the Venetians into their colonies in the 
Levant ; and, at all events, it was carried to a 
gtre considM autrement queconime mK-tranger. I] y Tenoitpour 
faire aa fortune: d£s qu'ejle 6toit faite, il so hStoit de I'emporler ' 
allleuTB." tJieinondi, toin. x. p. 263. 

" Robertson's History of America, book viii. 

t Robertson, ib. vol. vii. p. 359. (ed. Osford.) 

t Robertson, p. 333 — 6. 385. 388. The Spanish dcpendcncieB 
werenot only prohib)t«l from tradiiig with foreigu countries, but 
■Jbo tnth one another. Several branches of manufacture, and the 
culture of ths vine and olive, were prohibited in them. The Romans, 
in like manner, pruhibited the culture uf the vine and olive in Trans- 
alpine Gaul, in order tu iiiLiedse ilie priteaof the wine and oil pro- 
duced in Italy, Cic. de Rep. iii. S. 
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. greater extent, and peraiBted in with greater obsti- 

[ iiacy, by Spain, than by any other country. The 

I supposed advantages arising from these two sources 

I could only be secured by maintaining the American 

I colonies of Spain in a state of strict dependence 

I upon the mother-country. Accordingly, the prin- 

I eiple of the supremacy of the Spanish monarch 

in Spanish America was strongly asserted.* The 

ultimate property of the soil was held to reside 

in him, and all public officers were regarded as 

acting by his authority. The two viceroys who 

represented the king of Spain in his Spanish do- 

. minions possessed as ample powers as was consistent 

I witli their being merely the heads of a subordinate 

I government,'!' But, considering the distance of 

F America from Spain, and the imperfection of the 

- arts of navigation and war in the sixteenth century, 

L it is probable that the Spanish colonies in America 

I would have become independent in no long time 

• Robertson, p. 3?7, 328, 304. Thekingof Spain and not the po|^ 
Was supreme in enclesiagtical matters in tiie Amerifau coloniea: 

i>p:34a9. 

f " Tliose viucroyB not only rcpreaent the person of tbe'r sovereign, 
but poBBesH his regal prerogatiyea wilhin the precincts of their own 
goveinm^nts, ii^ their utmost extent, like him, they ejLcn^^ 
supreme authority in every department of government, civil, mili- 
tary, and criminal. Tliey have the sole right of nominating the 
persons who hold many offices of the highest importance, and the 
occasional privilege of supplying those which, when they become 
vacant by death, are in the royal gift, until the successor appointed 
by the king shall arrive. The external pomp of their government 
is suited to its real dignity and power. Their courts are formed upon 
(be model of that at Madrid, with horse and foot guards, a house- 
hold regularly established, numerous attendants, and ensigns of 
command, displaying such magnificence, as hardly retains the ap- 
pearance of delegated authority." Robertson, p. 329. All important 
offices in the Spanish colonies were filled by Spaniards ; even peiBonB 
of Spanish origin, hut burn in hmcT'wa.'NPic es-cluded : ib. p. 339, 
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after their foundation, had it not been for the Royal 
council of the Indies. This council had, under the 
king, the chief authority over all matters concerning 
the government of the Spanish colonies in America. 
Its power extended to all departments, as well legis- 
lative as executive ; and all public of&cers in Ame- 
rica were appointed by and accountable to it.* The 
establishment of the council of the Indies may be 
considered as the earliest attempt to exercise con- 
stantly a vigilant control over the subordinate 
governments of dependencies, by means of a sepa- 
rate public department in the dominant country. 

A considerable body of laws peculiar to the 
Spanish colonies in America was gradually formed 
by the legislation of the council of the Indies and of 
the American viceroys ; which have been collected 
and published under the title of Mecopilacion de 
Leyes de los reynos de las Indias.'f 

It haa been recently shown by authentic evidence, 
that the only solid advantage which Spain was sup- 
posed to have derived from her American colonies^ 
(namely, the produce of the tax upon the mines of 
gold and silver,) has been greatly exaggerated.^ 
On the results of lier system of colonial monopoly, 
we shall make some remarks lower dowii.§ 

The tropical regions of the mainland of America 

remained in the undisturbed possession of the 

Spaniards; but many of the West India islands 

were subsequently taken and colonized by the 

• HobertBon, p, 332. 

t Published at Mndrid, 1774, in 4 vols, folio, 

I Ranltp. p. ^1—9 Cmnprn-e RobertBOn, p. 400. 

} Below, Lb. VI. 
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Dutch, the Danes, the French,* and the English. 
The native population of these islands having ber 
come extinct, a working class of slaves was formed 
in tliera by the importation of African negroes. 
The culture of sugar, as well as of coffee and other 
products suited to a tropical region, was also intro- 
duced into them, and followed on a large scale. 
In this manner, an uniform system of society was 

j_.. _^ e^blished throughout the West India islands ; 

'"■-■■ which, at the same time, obtained a great value in. 
the estimation of European governments, on ac- 
count of the large quantity of their products. Eyery 
European government which acquired a West India 
island, studied, in imitation of the Spanish policy, 
to monopolize its trade. The regulations for ef- 
fecting this purpose were necessarily similar; but 
the local institutions varied according to the govern- 
ment of the dominant nation. Thus the French 
administered their islands by governors and in- 
tendants, without any popular control ; whereas in 
the islands dependent upon England, the power of 
the governors and their councils was checked by 
popularly elected houses of assembly. 

In addition to the Spanish settlements on the 
mainland of America, and to the settlements in the 
West India islands which have been just mentioned, 
colonial dependencies connected with commercial 
objects were established by the Portuguese, the 
Dutch,"!" ^^^ the French, in the three otlier quarters 
• An account uf the proceedings of the Dulth, the Danes, and the 
French in Ihe West India lElands, may be seen in Raynal, h. xiii. 

t The hietory of the Porluguese and Dulch settlementB in Ihe 
East Indies haa been writton by Saalfeld: GcBchichlo dee Pwtu- 
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of the globe. But the most important dependencies 
belonging to this class are comprised in the dominions 
of the crown of England. A brief view of the 
British empire, and of the manner in which it has 
been formed, will throw additional light on the 
natnre of commercial dependencies, and will also 
illustrate the process by which a single nation may 
gradually become the head of a large empire. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the territory English di 
directly subject to the English crown and parliament ^^ 
was as yet limited to England and Wales. Scot- 
land was still an independent kingdom, having its i 
own king and houses of parliament. Even at the 
death of Elizabeth, when the crowns of England 
and Scotland were united, the kingdom of Scotland 
retained its independence ; which lasted until Scot- 
land became, by the union of 1707, directly subject 
to the supreme government of Great Britain. Eng- 
land, moreover, possessed some considerable depen- 
dencies in the reign of Elizabeth. These were 
Guernsey, Jersey, and the other small islands in 
St. George's Channel, which had been parcel of the 
duchy of Normandy ; the Isle of Man, which had 
once been dependent upon the kings of Norway, and 
afterwards upon the kings of Scotland ; and, lastly, 
Ireland. The conquest of Ireland by Henry the 
Second, and its subsequent colonization from Eng- 
land, established its subjection to the English crown. 
It continued, however, to be considered a distinct i 



(;iesi8ctien KolonialwcBeus in Oatindjen (Giittingen, ISIO, 1 vol. 
12mo.,) &Dd GeHchichlu des HollandiBcheii KolonialwesenB ia Ost-~ 
indien (Giitlingen, 1813, 13. 2 vols. 13mo.) 
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kingdom, though (as Blackstone says)* a dependent 
subordinate kingdom, tlie crown of which belonged 
to the King of England foi" the time being. The 
King of Ireland, tc^ether with the Irish Houses of 
Parharaent, formed the peculiar government of 
Ireland; which was subordinate to the government 
of England, consisting of the King of England, 
together with the English Houses of ParUament. 
The English parliament could accordingly legislate 
for the internal affairs of Ireland. As commonly 
happens in similar cases, it rarely exercised this 
power ; but, in order to restrain the Irish parlia- 
ment in the exercise of its power of subordinate 
legislation, the English government had carried an 
act through the Irish parliament, which prohibited 
the introduction of any bill into that parliament 
without the permission of the king in council. "f 
Ireland continued (in the words of the statute 
of 6 Geo. I., c. 5) " subordinate to and depend- 
ent upon the imperial crown of Great Britain;" 
and *' the king with the consent of the LcHrds 
and Commons of Great Britain in parliament 
had power to make laws bindmg the people of 
Ireland," until tlie year 1782, in which, and the 
succeeding year, the British parliament surren- 
dered its sovereignty over Ireland. During the 
eighteen years wliich followed 1782, Ireland waa, 
legally, an independent state, the king of which was 
also king of Great Britain ; and its political relatkm 
to Great Britain was precisely similar to that which 
subsisted between England and Scotland in the in- 

■ Commenlariea. vol. i. p. 99, t Poyning's Ael. 
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terval between the union of the two crowne and the 
union of the two kingdoms. In the year ISOO, the 
subordinate government of Ireland was extinguished 
by its own act ; and in pursuance of a comj)act with 
Great Britain, Ireland became immediately subject 
to a newly created body, eserciaing tlie sovereignty 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.* 

In consequence of the Scotch and Irish unions, 
the whole of the British islands have become imme* 
diately subject to a common government, with the 
exception of the Channel islands, and the Isle oi 
Man, which continue to be governed as dependencies 
under that government. 

But, besides the territories near the seat of her 
supreme government, England gradually acquired 
many distant territories which she necessarily 
governed as dependencies. The earliest of these 
distant dependencies which England acquired, were 
the colonies established by Englishmen in North 
America. Some of these, as Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, were cultivated by planters, with a view to merr 
cantile profit, nearly in the same manner in wiiich the 
West India islands were cultivated. Others, as the 
New England colonies, wore founded by Puritans, 
who sought an asylum from the pei"secution of the 
Church of England, in the reign of Charles the 
First; and were, therefore, unconnected with com^ 
mercial enterprise. The settlements of the English 
in the West India islands Ukewise commenced about 
the same lime, Jamaica was acquired by England 

' See note (L) at the end of the volume. 
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during the Protectorate ; but its colonization and the 
establisliment of its subordinate government date 
from the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
Second.* All the English colonies established in 
America and the West India islands, during the 
seventeenth, and the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, received a representative constitution, imitated, 
for the most part, from that of the mother-country. 
They were permitted to manage their own taxation 
and other internal affairs, with scarcely any inter- 
ference from the English government; but their 
trade with England, the other English dependencies, 
and with the rest of tlie world, was subjected to 
numerous restrictions imposed by acts of the Eng- 
lish parliament for the purpose of benefiting the 
English traders. 

Following the example of the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and the French, the English attempted to 
carry on tlreir trade with the East Indies by means 
of a Company. The English East India Company, 
whicli commenced its operations by establishing a 
few factories in Hindostan, with the consent of the 
native princes and upon their territory, has ulti- 
mately come to form the chief member of the subor- 
dinate government, which, under the British par- 
Uament, rules the vast regions on the continent of 

• An attempt was made in 1678, during the governorship of the 
Earl of Carlisle, to fetter the Jamaica House of Aaaembiy with a 
regulation similar to that imposed upon the Irish House of Par- 
liament by PoyningB Act. Tlie attempt was defeated by the resist- 
ance of the House of Assembly. — Sec Long's History of Jamaica, 
vol, i. pp. 11, 15, 197, 208. His Appeiidis (B.) pp. 196—213, con- 
tains a detailed and highly interesting account of the proceedings of 
the Assembly. 



Asia, now, directly or indirectly, dependent upon. 
England. 

In later times, England has established dependent 
colonies, for certain peculiar purposes different 
from any of those hitherto enumerated. Such are 
Sierra Leone and other stations establislied on the 
coast of Africa for the purpose of checking the 
Slave Trade ; and Sydney in Australia, which waa 
established in 1788, as a settlement for the reception 
of convicts from England, in consequence of the 
North American colonies, to which convicts had 
been previously transported, having; then recently 
become independent. 

England likewise possesses some distant depenr I 
dencies in Europe, which it holds partly for military 
and naval, and partly for commercial purposes. 
Tlie chief of these are Gibraltar and Malta. 

We will close this general survey of the British 
dependencies, with a short statement of tlie natures 
of their governments, and of the political relations 
subsisting between tiiem and the dominant country^ 

The sovereign government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland (consisting of 
the Crown and the two Houses of Parliament) is 
supreme, for every political purpose, in every British 
dependency. All the dependencies of Great Britain 
have tliis in common, that they are bound by the 
acts of the British parliament, The subordinate 
government of every British dependency must 
therefore be considered as deriving its existence and 
its powers from the delegation of parliament, either 
express or tacit. 
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But, although all the British dependencies agree 
with one another in being subject to the British 
parliament, and although all their subordinate 
govemmenls derive their existence and powers from 
the express or tacit delegation of parliament, they 
differ from Mie another in respect of the conetitu- 
tions of their subordinate govemraents. 

In some of the British dependencies the subordi- 
nate government of the dependency resides in the 
Crown exclusively ;* so that there is not, either io 
tlie dominant country or the dependency, any subor- 
dinate authority having a power over the depen- 
dency co-ordinate with any of the powers which the 
Crown, as a subordinate authority, possesses over it. 
Dependencies belong;ing to this class are commonly 
known by the appellation of " Crown colonies." 

In the other British dependencies, the subordi^ 
nate government resides in the Crown conjointly 

■ The aupreniacy of Pilrliament 0. e. the Crown with the Housefl 
of Lorda and Conimans) in a BiitiBli de)>endeiicy, and the subor- 
dination of the Crnffti, as exercising a delegated power over a, de- 
pendency, to Papiiaflient, are clearly staled by Lwd Mansfield, in 
his ceiebrated judgment in the case of Campbell v. Hall, 20 HoktcII's 
State Triaia, 239. " A country conquered by the British arniB be- 
comes (hesay8)adonHilion of thc'Ieingin'right ofhisCrann; ascT 
therefore neceasarUy subject to Hie legislative power of the Par~ 
Ifamenl of Great Britain .■" afterwards he adds ; '" If the king has 
power (and when I say the ting; I mean in this case to be under- 
stood without ' concurrence of Pajliament*) to make new laws for a 
conquered country, thu being a power subordinate to his own au- 
tkoriti/, as a part of the supreme legislat'itre in Parliament, he can 
make none which are contrary to fundamental principles; none ex- 
cepUngfrom the laws of trade or authority of Parliament, or [giving] 
privilogetf.exchisive of his other Bubjects." pp. 322, 323. Byjuiuta- 
mental principles in the preceding passage, Lord Mansfield means 
those laws or rules of law made or aanctioned by Parliament, aa the 
gnprome government of a dependency, which the Crown, afc the 
subordinate government, cannot alter. 
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with a body of persons in England or a similar 
body in the dependency ; so that there is, in the 
dominant country or the dependency, a subordinate 
authority haviiig, for some purposes, powers over 
the dependency co-ordinate with those which the 
Crown, as such subordinate authority, also possesses 
over it. 

The subordinate government of the dependency 
resides in tlie Crowu conjointly with a body of per- 
sons in England, in tlie case of the territories com- 
prised within the charter of the Blast India Company. 
The subordinate government of these territories is 
exercised by the Crown and its appointees, conjointly 
with tlie body of persons forming the East India 
Company. 

The subordinate government of the dependency 

resides in the Crown conjointly with a body of 

persons in the dependency,* when there exists in 

the depeudiency a body chosen by the inhabitants, 

without whose consent no law can he made by 

the Crown or its appointees. In dependencies of 

this class, the subordinate government commonly 

consists of the Crown with a governor and a legis- 

* If the Crown once aasociatee with itself in tbe Bubordinate 
govemmenl of a dependency, a body chosen by the inhabitants of 
tbe dependency, it cannot thenceforth legislate alone for such de- 
pendency: see Campbell v. Hall, cited in lost note, where Lon) 
Man^eldsays: " We tbereforo think that by thetwoProclamationq. i 
and the CommiaHion to Goyemor Melville, the king had immediately 
and irrevocably granted to all who did or should inhabit, or who 
had or should have property in the ialaod of Grenada, in general to , 
all whom it might concern, that the aabordinate legislation over the 
island should be exercised by the assembly, with tbe governor and 
ununcil, in like manner na iu the other provinces under the king." 
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lative council appointed by the Crown, and a house 
of assembly whose members are chosen by popular 
election.* 

Up to the time of the American war, the colonies 
founded by Englishmen were generally placed under 
subordinate governments resting upon a completely 
democratic basis ; and England was contented to 
allow the popular body in the dependency to ma- 
nage its internal affairs according to their own 
liking, provided that the dependency submitted to 
the restraints which England imposed upon its 
trade for the sake of promoting her own imagined 
interest. Consequently, the relation between Eng- 
land and her American colonies up to the middle 
of the last century closely resembled, so far as the 
management of their internal affairs was concerned, 
the relation between a Greek mother-country and 
its colony ; but the restraints which England im- 
posed upon the commerce of tliese colonies were 
copied from the Spanish system. Since the close of 
the American war, it has not been the policy of Eng- 
land to vest any portion of the legislative power of the 
subordinate government of a dependency in a body 
elected by the inhabitants. The only exception to 

• There is one British dependency, viz. British Guiana, whicb 
aeema at first sight not to fall into either of the ahove classes. For 
in this dependency a ahare of the subordinate government is po»- 
seaaed by a body of repreaentativea, who are chosen indirectly by ths 
iohabitants ; and yet the Crown legislates in it by orders in councD ; 
that is lo say, without the consent of this body. But it is to be re- 
marked that, although the governor of British Guiana cannot legis- 
late without the consent of a body elected by the inhabiUnte, 
British Guiaua is properly a. Crown colony, inasmuch as the elective 
body is not co-ordinate with the Crotvn for legislative purposes. 
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this uniform course of policy is furnished by the 
Canadian provinces, whose subordinate government 
was partly vested in a house of assembly by an act 
passed in 1791. The lomaa Isles, whose subordi- 
nate government, likewise popular in form, was 
created in 1817, are formally rather an independent 
state under the protection of the British crown than 
a dependency of the United Kingdom. 

Before we conclude this outline of the political 
relations of the EngHsh dependencies, it is neces- 
sary to remark that their government is materially 
influenced by the existence of separate departments 
in the dominant country, chained with the exclusive 
care of their political affairs. i 

The early Imglish colonies were in practice 
nearly independent of the mother-country, except 
as to their external commercial relations ; and there 
was scarcely any interference on the part of England 
with the ordinary management of their internal 
affairs. Accordingly, there was at that time no 
separate department of the English government, 
charged exclusively with the superintendence of the 
government of the dependencies ; and the business - 
connected with them, being chiefly commercial, wad ■ 
assigned first to a board, and afterwards, for a short 
interval, to a permanent committee of the privy- ' 
council, which had the management of the affairs of 
" Trade and the Plantations." 

The affairs of the plantations and other depen- 
dencies remained in the management of this de- 
partment until the creation of a permanent third 
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secretary of state, in the year 1794.* The third 
secretary of state had tlie department of war, to 
which the management of the colonies was annexed. 
Since the peace of 1815, his department has been 
styled the Colonial Department ; and all the English 
dependencies, except the Channel islands, with the 
lele of Man, and the territories of the East India 
Company, are under his administrdtion. Although 
the Secretary of State for the Colonial Department 
is still nominally tlie minister of war, the military 
and naval business is transacted by other depart- 
ments of the government. 

The home government of the territory belon^ng 
to the East India Company was, until the year 
1784, vested exclusively in the proprietors and 
directors of that body, subject to the legislative 
power of parliament. In that year a government 
department was created by the name of the Board 
of Control, which was to be appointed by the 
Crown, and to exercise a supervision over the pro- 
ceedings of the directing body of the East India 
Company. Before the establishment of the Board 
of Control, the Crown, as distinguished from the 
parliament, had no authority over the terri- 
tories belonging to the East India Company : 
in other words, the Crown had no share in the 
subordinate government of those territories. It 
may be observed that, if a department having the 
special charge of the dependencies, similar to the 

• A third Secretary of SUte, styled " The Secretary of State for 
the American Depaitment," iiad existed from 1768 to 1782. 
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present Colonial Department, had existed in 1784, 
Mr. Pitt would probably have proposed to add to 
its functions tlie control oi' the proceedings of the 
East India directors. The creation of a separate 
Board of Control for the East India Company in 
1784, and the subsequent formation and growth 
of the Colonial Department, have produced tlie 
singular anomaly of two departments in the domi- 
nant country superintending separately the govern- 
ments of different portions of the dependencies. 

While England has two public departments 
charged with the care of its dependencies, in France 
the management of the dependencies is attached to 
the ministry of marine, an arrangement which seems 
less convenient than that formerly existing in this 
country, by which the concerns of the plantations 
were annexed to the department of trade. 

The ancient states had no public department or 
even functionary specially charged with the super- 
intendence and control of the governments of the 
dependencies, and of the conduct of their respective 
governors. Such an institution would, however, have 
scarcely failed to ameliorate the government of the 
dependencies (whose misgovernment was the prin- 
cipal defect of the ancient systems of polity), and 
therefore to consolidate the empires of the great 
states, which, from the unwilling obedience of the 
subject communities, were always threatening to fall 
asunder. In Rome, for example, a department or 
officer of this sort could scarcely have failed to 
afford some protection to the provincials ag-ainst the 
M 2 
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oppreaaions of their governors, and generally to 
introduce improvements into tlie method of their 
administration. The industry and abiUty of Cicero 
would have been employed far more advantageously 
to the provincials, if he had filled an office of this 
sort, than they were in his prosecution of Verres. 
The constant supervision of a public department or 
officer, however much influenced it might have 
heen by the sinister interests of classes or indi- 
viduals in Rome, would have been far more effica- 
cious in restraining abut>es in the provinces, than 
the slight motive caused by the fear of an accidental 
prosecution, vigorously as such a prosecution might 
have been followed up in an individual case. 

In later times, the Roman emperors employed 
certain agents (styled agentes in rebus) to visit the 
provinces and furnish the supreme government with 
information respecting their condition. These offi- 
cers were moveable, and were not connected with 
any separate department in Rome. They appear 
to have been considered in the odious hght of spies 
and informers ; and they are accused of having 
ruined persons in the remote provinces by false ac- 
cusations.* 

The Spanish Council of the Indies was, as has 
been already remarked, the first example of a 
separate public department in a dominant country 

• See Bergier, Hiatoire des Grands Cheminsde I'Empire Romain, 
lib. iv. ch. 18 (torn, ii, p. 674). The agentes in rebus had extensive 
privileges respectmg the use of the horaea on the public roadi. 
Concerning the functions of giniiliir offii^ers in ancient Per«i&, see 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. 6. f 16. 
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for the management of dependencies. The maxims 
by which the Council of the Indies gnided its pohcy 
were most pernicious to the colonies ; moreover, its 
influence probably held those colonies in the strict 
dependence upon Spain in which they continued 
till near the period of their independence, and thus 
prevented them from taking measures for obtain- 
ing a better goverament. But as the maxims of 
government which it followed were those obtaining 
generally in the age and country, they were 
adopted, not invented, by it ; and its influence in 
maintaining the dependence of the colonies, which 
proves the efficacy of its organization, was, to a 
certain extent, counterbalanced by the checks which 
it imposed upon the excesses of the local authorities. 
In particular, the Council of the Indies seems to 
have never authorized the oppressions and cruelties 
practised by the Spanish colonists upon the native 
Indians, but rather to have thrown over them the 
protection of laws which were not intended to re- 
main a dead letter.* 

If it be assumed that colonial and other depen- 
dencies are to remain in a state of dependence, 
it cannot he doubted that they, on the whole, 
derive advantage from the existence of a public 
department in the dominant country, specially 
chained with the superintendence of their poli- 
tical concerns. The existence of such a public 
department tends to diminish the main obstacles to 
the good government of a dependency, viz., the 

■ See RobtrlBon, Hlatury uf Aiaeririi, b. 8 [vol. vii. p. 346, 7* 
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ignorance and indiflference of the dominant country 
respecting its affairs ; and to supply the qualities 
requisite for its good government, viz., knowledge 
of its affairs and care for them. If the existence of 
such a department tends to involve the affairs of 
the dependency in the party contests of the domi- 
nant country, it is to be remembered that this very 
evil has its good side ; inasmuch as the public atten- 
tion is thereby attracted to the dependency, and the 
interest of some portion of the dominant people is 
awakened to the promotion of its welfare. 
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CHAPTER III. 



On the Modes in which a Dependency may be acquired. 

Having, in the preceding chapter, illustrated the 
general notion of a dependency by examples of 
dependencies as they have actually existed, we 
proceed to a consideration of some properties of a 
dependency which have not been fully explained in 
the first chapter. 

The first subject which here requires examination 
is the means by which a dependency may be ac- 
quired. 

5 1, Acquisition by conquest or voluntary cession. 

A dependency is sometimes acquired either by a 
conquest, or by an express or tacit cession. «o 

A dependency thus acquired may have been pre- b' 
viously either dependent or independent. tr 

Many of the dependencies of the ancient states 
became dependent by conquest, having previously 
been in a condition of independence. Such was the 
case with Egypt, Syria, Lydia, and other countries 
which were dependent upon the Persian kingdom ; 
such also was the case with the islands of the 
iEgean Sea and the states of the coast of Asia 
Minor, which were dependent upon Athens; and 
such was the case with most of the dependencies of 
Carthage, in the western parts of the Mediterranean. 
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The provinces of the Roman republic were often 
acquired by a sort of treaty, to which the people 
were induced to submit by the fear of the Roman 
arms. In some cases Rome acquired a dependency 
by forming with a weaker state an unequal treaty, 
which, though it left the state nominally inde- 
pendent, deprived it virtually of its independence. 
Examples of the conquest of dependencies in ancient 
times are furnished by Sicily and Sardinia, which 
Rome took from Carthage, and annexed to her own 
dominions, before she reduced the Carthaginian 
republic itself. Examples of the transfer of de- 
pendencies from the possession of one state to an- 
other occur likewise in Greek history ; but the most 
numerous and best known instances of this sort of 
transfer have taken place in modern times, when 
wars have frequently been carried on between Eu- 
ropean states respecting the possession of depen- 
dencies in America or Asia. Several of the de- 
pendencies of the European states in North America, 
and in the East and West Indies, have thus changed 
masters ; and thus, for example, the French colo- 
nies of Canada and the Mauritius, the Spanish 
colonies of Jamaica and Trinidad, and the Dutch 
colonies of the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon 
have passed into the hands of England. 

It may be added that a portion of an independent 
state, not being itself a dependency of that state, 
but subject directly to its supreme government, 
may be conquered from it by anotlier independent 
state, and be formed by that state into a dependency. 
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This is the case with Gibraltar, which was formerly 
an integral part of the Spanish monarchy, and is 
now a dependency of England. In like maimer, a 
factory established on the territory of an independent 
state may, in the progress of time, cease to be de- 
pendent on the government of the state by whose 
permission it was originally established, and may 
become a dependency of the nation which esta- 
blished it.* This was the case with the factories 
established by the English East India Company on 
the territory of tlje Mogul. 

i 2. Acquisition by BettlemGnt. 
A dependency is sometimes wholly or partially a , 
formed by emigrants, settlers, or colonists from an acimerimai 

., ^ IT' I . formed by 

mdependent state, who estabbsh a new community, mtUera 
having a government subordinate to the supreme .Lninant 
government of that state. In this case the dominant "'"' ^' 
community is also the metropolis or motlier-country, 
and the dependency is also its colony. The Roman 
colonite and the colonies or plantations of Spain, 
Portugal, France, Holland, and England in Ame- 
rica, Africa, Asia, and Australia, afford examples of 
this species of dependencies. The Greek and Phce- 
nician colonies do not, as has been already stated, 
fall within the class of dependencies. 

As modem colonies have generally been depen- 
dencies of their respective mother-countries, and the 
terms " colony" and " dependency" have often been 
confounded in consequence, it will be convenient to 
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examine in this place the signification of the former 
term, 
if The English word " colony" is derived ultimately 
from the Latin word colonia, the origin and meaning 
of which have been already explained.* A colony 
properly denotes a body of persons belonging to 
one country and political community, who, having 
abandoned that country and community, f form a 
new and separate society, independent or dependent, 
in some district which is wholly or nearly unin- 
habited, or from which they expel the ancient in- 
habitants. 

It is essential to the idea of a colony, that the 
colonists should have only formed a part of the 
community which they have abandoned for their 
newly adopted country. If an entire pohtical com- 
munity changes its country for a time, and moves 
elsewhere, it does not found a colony : thus a roving 
tribe of Scythians or Tartars does not found a colony 
when it settles in the temporary occupation of a 
new district. So the Athenians, during the Persian 
invasion of Attica, when they embarked in their 
ships and took refuge in Salamis, were not a colony. 
Nor would they have been a colony, even if they 
had permanently changed their place of abode ; for, 
when an entire nation changes its seats, and esta- 
blishes itself permanently in another country, (as the 

• Above p. 115, note f- 

t The idea of an abandonment, b; coloniela, of their 
country is contained in llie Greek word irsm'm. 
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Franks in France, the Lombards in Italy, or the 
Vandals in Africa,) it is not said to found a colony.* 

It is likewise essential to the idea of a colony, 
that the colonists should have belonged to a common 
country. A new community formed of persons col- 
lected together from various states (in the manner 
in which the original body of the Roman citizens 
is reported to have been formed) would not be a 
colouy of any one of those states. So the city of 
Thurii, wliich was formed, a few years before the 
Peloponnesian war, of settlers from all the principal 
states of Greece, was not a colony of any of those 
states-t 

But in order that a community should be a colony 
of a certain country, it is not necessary that every 
. member of the colony should have been derived 
from that country. It is sufficient for this purpose, 
that the bulk of the colonists or of the governing or 
free class in the colony should have been inhabitants 
of such country. Thus, in many of the Greek colo- 
nies, the Greek settlers found in the new territory 
a native population whicli they reduced to a servile 
condition, and the Roman colonies were little more 
than garrisons of Roman soldiers in conquered dis- 

• See Heyne's Opuacula, vol. i. p. 2!)4. , 

+ Thurii was founded after the destruction of Sybaria, by tbe i 
ejected remnant of the Sybarite people, together with settlera from 
Attica, and various BtAtns of Peloponnesus, and of other parts tS 
Greece. In a few yearn, the SybaritoB were driven out, and the 
people of Thurii were formed into ten tribes, of which the namea 
designate the couBtituent parts of the Thurian commnnity. These 
names were, 1. Arcadian. 2. Achaean. 3. Elean. 4. BcBotian. 
5. Amphictyouian. 6. Dorian. 7. Ionian. R. Athenian. 9. £u- 
btean. 10. Insular. See Diodorus, xii. 10, 11. 
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tricts. lu like manner, the importation of African 
slaves into Virginia and Cuba did not prevent Vir- 
ginia and Cuba from being respectively colonies of 
England and Spain. On the other hand, a small 
body of settlers in a new country, mixing with a 
larger body, is merged in the larger body ; and the 
new community which they jointly form is considered 
as a colony of the state whose inhabitants prepon- 
derate in it. Thus, in spite of the body of Prussian 
protestants who left their own country on religious 
grounds and settled in South Australia, South 
Australia is deemed to be an English colony. 

Furthermore, a colony may be established in a 
territory, being either uninhabited or thinly inhabited, 
as has been the ease with the English colonies in 
North America and Australia. A colony may, 
likewise, be established in a territory, of which the 
ancient inhabitants are either expelled or reduced 
to a state of slavery. Thus the Athenians esta- 
blished a colony in Melos, during the Peloponnesian 
war, after having slain tlie adult males and enslaved 
the rest of the native population.* The foundation 
of a Roman colony was generally preceded by an 
ejection of the native occupiers and cultivators.f 
The Spanish settlers of America, likewise, extermi- 
nated or enslaved a large part of the native popu- 
lation. 

It is, moreover, essential that the persons who 
have abandoned their native country should form a 

• Tliucyil.v. IIG. 

i See above, p, 114, aiiJ Virgil's firttl Edugiie. 
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separate poliiical community. Unless persons who 
abandon their native country form a separate political 
community, they are not colonists. For example, the 
French protestants, who fled from France after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, and took refuge in 
Germany and England, did not constitute colonies 
in those countries. The small body of English 
puritans, who first sought in Holland an asylum 
against rehgioua persecution, did not form a colony 
until they afterwards established themselves in New 
England as a distinct community. Such a com- 
munity may be politically independent, or it may 
he dependent on the government of its mother- 
country ; hut, in order to be a colony, it must be a 
separate, and consequently a new community, 

A colony may be compared to a swarm of bees, 
which issue from the parent hive in a separate body 
and form a new hive. 

Since a colony, though always a separate, may 
be either an independent or a dependent community, 
it is evident that a colony is not necessarily a de- 
pendency. It is manifest, on tlie other hand, that a 
dependency is not necessarily a colony of the domi- 
nant country ; or, indeed, of any country. 

According, however, to the present acceptation of 
the term, a colony is considered as nearly equivalent 
to a dependency. 

" Tlie term colony" aays Mr, Mill, " is sometimes 
employed in a sense in which the idea of a body 
of people drawn from the mother-country hardly 
seems to be included. Thus we talk of the British 
colonies in the east, meaning, by that mode of ex- 
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pression, the East Indies. Yet it can hardly be 
said, that any body of people is drawn from the 
motlier-couutry to inhabit the East Indies.* There 
IB nobody drawn to inhabit, in the proper sense of 
the word. A small number of persons, such as are 
sent to hold possession of a conquered country, go ; 
and, in this sense, all the conquered provinces of 
the ancient Roman empire might be called what 
they never have been called, colonies of Rome. 

" In the meaning of the term ' colony,' the 
predominant idea among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans appears to have been that of the p€oj}le ; 
the egress of a body of people to a new and per- 
manent abode. Among the modems, the predomi- 
nant idea appears to be that of the territory, the 
possession of an outlying territory ; and, in a loose 
way of speaking, almost any outlying possession, if 
the idea of permanency is united, would receive the 
name of a colony. If we use the term wit!i so 
much latitude as to embrace the predominating 
idea, both of ancients and modems, we shall say 
that a colony means an outlying part of the popu- 
lation of the mother-country, or an outlying terri- 
tory belonging to it; either both in conjunction, or 
any one of the two by itself, "f 

" Mr. Mill here alludes to the definition of the word " colony." 
given by Dr- Johnson in hia dirtionary, which is as follows: "A 
body of people drawn from the mother- country to inhabit some 
distant place." I may hereremark, with reference to Dr. JohnBon' 
definitioD, that the idea of dislanee from the mother-country is nc 
properly involved in the word colony. Many of the Greek and 
Roman colonies were uear their respective mother- countries t the 
English of the pale in Ireland, and the English settlement in 
Ulster, were likewise called colonies. 

^ Supplement to the Encyclopeedia Brilannica, article Colany. 
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The ancients never confounded the ideas of "co- 
lony," and of "outlying territory," or "dependency." 
The Greek colonies were independent from tlie be- 
ginning ; and, therefore, it was not likely that the 
Greeks should make this confiision. The Roman 
colonise were sometimes little more than garrisons 
in a conquered territory, and they, tlierefore, might 
be considered so far analogous to the British 
possessions in the East Indies. But the lands of a 
Roman colonia were always divided among the 
coloni ; and although the latter might, from time 
. to time, perform certain military services, they 
were mainly looked upon as cultivators of the 
soil.* In the Roman provinces, the soil remained 
in tlie hands of the ancient proprietors, and was 
not divided among Roman citizens. Consequently 
the Roman provinces were not styled colonies. 

The English word "colony" was formerly under- 
stood to have a meaning similar to that of the Latin 
word colonia, " Coloni/ (says Stokes, in his work 
on the Constitution of the British North Ame- 

Mr. Merivale, in his Introduction to a course of kcCures on Colo- 
nization and Coloniea, (Londun, 183!),) afb!T Laving remarked that 
'' the word colony is now applied, in ordinary and official language, 
to every foreign posBession indiBcriminately,'' proceeds to define s 
colony, to be " a foreign possession, of which the lands are O' 
pied wholly or partially by emigranta from the mother-country." — 
p. 17, 18. M. de Beaumont, in the foliowing pasBsge of his work 
on Ireland, appears to make a colony equivalent to a dependency. 
" II n'eet point de pays sur lequel la revolution d'Amfirique ait H€ 
plus puisBante que I'lrlande. U y avut alora analogic dans la 
situation des deux peuplcs. Lea colonies de TAmfrique dn uord 
f taient, il est vrai, beaucoup plus heureusea que I'lrlande, quoiqu'etlei 
ne fagsint que det colmies; traitSei eomme lelles, ellea avaient le 
bonheur d'Stre loin de I'Angletcrre."— Tom. i. p. 135. 
* See above, p. 114. 
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rican Colonies, published in 1783) signifiea a 
company of people sent to a remote place to 
dwell there and cultivate the land," "Plantation 
in a sugar aud rice colony" (he proceeds to say) 
" denotes a piece or tract of land, which is either 
granted to, or purchased by, a person to cultivate 
for his own use. But in the northern British colo- 
nies, where the produce is similar to that of Eng- 
land, the lands they cultivate are more frequently 
called farms than plantations ; as they informed me 
when I was at New York. In a more extended 
sense, a plantation is a place to which people emi- 
grate, in order to dwell there, with an allowance of 
laud for their tillage, and immuuities for the good 
of themselves, and the metropolis or mother-conntry 
to which they belong ; and in this acceptation, the 
word plantation is used to denote a British settle- 
ment in America. In strict propriety of speech, 
colony denotes the people emigrated, and plantation 
the place in which they are settled ; but these words 
are often used in a synonymous sense, both in Acts 
of Parliament, and on other occasions."* 

Accordingly, any country, forming a separate 
community, where Englishmen have settled in such 
numbers as to form the bulk of the population, or of 
the cultivators or proprietors of the soil, is properly 
an English colony. In this sense, the New England 
States, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinae, Georgia, 
Upper Canada, Australia, and the English West 
India islands, would be English colonies. But : 
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English dependency, in which the bulk of the culti- 
vators or proprietors of the soil are not Englishmen, 
and in which the bulk of the English residents re- 
side there for purposes of government or trade (as 
Ceylon, the East Indies, Malta, or the Ionian Isles) 
cannot, in strictness, be called an English colony, 
although its government may be under the Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department. 

In ordinary language, however, every depen- 
dency which is under the Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department is called a colony. Ac- 
cording to this extensive acceptation of the word, 
not only dependencies settled by English emigrants, 
as Barbadoes, Newfoundland, and Sydney, but also 
dependencies formerly settled by emigrants from 
other countries, as Trinidad, Ceylon, and iVlauritius, 
and communities once independent, as Malta, are 
denominated English colonies. The same name is 
likewise applied, though less frequently, to the ter- 
ritories of the East India Company.* 

The governments of those English settlements 
in North America, which were not propnetary or 
charter goveniments, were called provincial govern- 
ments, and the territories themselves were called 

* The territories of the East India Cfimiwny are iiieiuded by Mr. 
MuiUgomer}' Afartin in hie work on thi' " Statistics of ihe Colonies 
of the Britieh Empire," (London, 1839 ) GuernBey and Jersey, 
with the other Channel islandH. are not included inMr. Montgoraery 
Martin's list of the British colonies : Mr. Clark, however, admits 
them into the Appendix to his work on colonial law. It appears to 
me that, according to the usual phraseology, neither these islands, 
nor the Isle of Man, nor the territories of the East India Company, 
would be styled English colonies ; since they are not under the super- 
intendence (if the Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 
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provinces. Thus, we speak of the province of 1 
Canada or of Nova Scotia. Mr. Haliburtoii states 
in his Account of Nova Scotia, that " for some time 
previous to the revolution in America, the popular 
leaders affected to call the provincial establishments, 
or king's governments on the continent, colonies 
instead of provinces, from an o|nnion they had con- 
ceived that the word ' province ' implied a conquered 
country."* " But," he adds, " whatever (Ustinction 
there might once have been between the terms ^ro- 
vince, colony, and plantation, there seema now to be 
none whatever, and they are indiscriminately used 
in several Acts of Parliament."f 

A doubt may exist whether a dependency acquired 
by conquest, which is thinly peopled, and in which 
numerous settlers from the dominant country esta- 
blish themselves, does not become (in the proper 
sense of the term colon?/) a colony of the dominant 
country ; provided that the native inhabitants leave 
the territory, or bear an extremely small proportion 
to the new settlers from the dominant country. 
According to Mr. Burge's view, the change just de- 
scribed actually occurred in the case of Jamaica. 
" The number of Spaniards," he says, " at the time 
the British took possession of Jamaica, did not exceed 
fifteen hundred. The only inhabitants who became 
proprietors, or of whom any mention is made, were 
the English subjects who resorted thither. The 



• This opinion waa doubtless founded on the derivation of pro- 
oinda from pro and vimo ; concerning which, see note (H). 
+ Historical and Statiatica! Account of Nova Scotia, vol. ii. p. 308, 
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island ceased to be inhabited by the conquered. It 
was peopled and settled by the subjects of England, 
under the invitation and encouragement of the pro- 
clamation of Charles II."* 

Whenever I have occasion to use the term colony 
in the course of this essay, I use it in its proper 
sense, as defined above in this chapter.f 

* Burge's Commentaries on Colonial and Foreign Laws, vol. i. 
p. 34. 

t See p. 170. The word colony has been applied, by analogy, to 
some settlements which are not colonies, in the strict seiise of the 
word, but which agree in some respects with colonies properly so 
called. Thus the pauper colonies of Holland are settlements of 
unemployed able-bodied poor persons, in uncultivated districts, 
within the territory of Holland. Such a settlement resembles a 
colony, strictly so called, in being a settlement in an uncultivated 
district ; but differs from it» in not being a separate community. 
The establishments on the Russian frontier, for military purposes, 
are also called military colonies. — See Conversations- Lexicon, in the 
articles Armencolonien, and M ilitaircolonien Russlands. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Reasons for governing a Territory as a Dependency. 

8tol!^de- ^^ ^^ ^^^ shown in the first chapter,* a supreme 
th^ifflcui- government is not under the necessity of governing 
rai^icatiJn ^ territory as a dependency, unless the communica- 
^^vT^rat *^^^s between the seat of the supreme government 
ie'll^**''*^ and the territory be extremely difficult, and there- 
fore extremely slow. This extreme difficulty, with 
the necessity to which it leads, is not Entirely re- 
solvable into the great distance between the seat of 
the supreme government and the dependencj'. • The 
distance, indeed, may be so great, that it may pro- 
duce the difficulty and necessity to a degree alto- 
gether insurmountable. But the tendency of the 
distance to produce the difficulty and the necessity 
may be countervailed by various causes, of which 
the following are the principal : — 1. A skilful 
arrangement of the executive machinery of the 
government, and particularly of the organization of 
its naval and military forces. 2. The goodness of 
the roads and bridges, and an advanced state of the 
art of navigation, affording the means of rapid loco- 
motion both by land and sea. 

The rudeness of the governments, and the im- 

* Above, p. 85. 
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perfection of physical science and the useful arts, 
rendered it impossible in ancient times to subject 
large populations and tracts of country to the imme- 
diate action of the same government. Accordingly, 
even in the comparatively civilized communities 
which were situated around the Mediterranean Sea, 
the state usually consisted only of a city with a 
small district attached to it, and all the remaining 
territory subject to the dominant city was par- 
celled out into dependencies. This (as we have 
already seen*) was the case with the republics of 
Athens and Sparta, and afterwards with those of 
Carthage and Rome. The greater the proximity of 
these dependencies to the dominant state, the more 
complete and lasting was their subjection to it. If 
their distance from the dominant country was con- 
siderable, their obedience was doubtful and inter- 
mitting, f So great, indeed, was the difficulty of 
exercising the powers of government at a distance, 
when tjie art of navigation was in its infancy, when 
permanent armies were not kept on foot, and when 
the means of moving large masses of men were 
imperfectly understood, that the earliest colonies, 
namely, those of the Phoenicians and Greeks, were 
m from the beginning independent of the mother- 
H country,;}: The non-interference of tlie Phoenician 
H and Greek states with the government of their 
■ colonies did not arise from any enlightened views 

L 



' Above, p. 102— 3C- 
I Above p. 107—8. 
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of policy, and still less from any respect for the 
rights or interests of a weak community. It must 
be attributed exclusively (as Heeren has remarked 
respecting the Phcenician colonies*) to the inability 
of the mother-country to exercise a supremacy over 
a colony divided from it by a long tract of sea. At 
a somewhat later time, the progress of improvement 
in the arts, and particularly in the art of war, ren- 
dered it possible for Carthage and Rome to maintain 
their dominion over distant territories by means of 
a system of subordinate governments-t 

The causes which led to the creation of depen- 
dencies in ancient times, among the nations vphich 
occupied the countries surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean, have always continued in operation among 
the Oriental nations, and have always produced 
similar effects. The territories of the great Orientel 
monarchies have always been (as has been already 
shown)! clusters of dependencies. The sajnng of 
Ovid, " Qnis nescit longas regibus esse manus," is 
peculiarly inapplicable to the Oriental kings. Their 
arms have always been so short that they have only 
been able to keep a large territory in subjection by 
parcelling it out among a number of viceroys. 

The civilized states of modern times have ad- 
vanced so far beyond the civilized states of antiquity 
in a knowledge of the means by which extensive 
regions can be subjected to the efficient action of 
the same government, that the system pursued by 
the ancients has been completely abandoned by the 
• Above, p. 109. + Ibid, p, 111. 112. 1 Ibid. p. 96. 
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modern European states. In consequence of the 
discoveries of modem civilization, far larger tracts 
of country may be subjected immediately to the su- 
preme government, and far more distant territories 
may be governed as dependencies, than the ancients 
would have conceived possible. Aristotle speaks of 
a population of a hundred thousand freemen (which 
would not imply a total population of more than 
five or six hundred thousand souls) as too large to 
constitute a single state ;* but now thirty-five mil- 
lions of souls are directly subject to the French 
government, and twenty-four millions of souls to the 
English. Again, the Phcenicians would have found 
it impossible to maintain their supremacy over 
their colony of Carthage, or the Phocseans over 
their colony of Massilia ; but the Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, French, Dutch, and English have esta- 
blished and retained colonial dependencies in the 
most distant quarters of the world, in Africa, Asia, 
America, and Australia. 

But, notwithstanding tlie facilities for communi- 
cation afforded by the arts of modern civilization, 
the point is soon reached, even in the present time, 
at which it becomes impossible for the most powerful 
community to govern a territory without interposing 
a subordinate government between it and tlie su- 
preme government; thus it would be impos3il)le to 
render the West India islands or the North Ame- 

■„t!,. Elh.Nic. be 10. 
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rican provinces directly subject to the English 
government.* 

Since a possibility of rapid communication with 
the persons to be governed is a necessary condition 
to the exercise of the powers of government, the 
modem inventions for accelerating the transport of 
persons and letters have an important influence in 
enlarging the circle, within which the powers of a 
government may be efficiently exercised. They 

• Burke dwells on the obBtacles to government produced by dis- 
tance, in ttid following passage of liia epeech od conciliation with 
Amenta 

"Tlie laaC cauee of this disobedient spirit in the colonies is bardl; 
less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely moral, but laid deep 
in the natural constitution of things. Three thousand milee of 
ocean lie between you and thera. No contrivance can prevent the 
effect of this diatance in weakening government. Seas roll, and 
montha pass, between llie order and the enecution ; and the want of 
a epeedy explanation of a single point is enough to defeat a whole 
Bystem. You have, indeed, winged ministers of vengeance, who 
carry your bolts in their pounces to the remotest verge of the sea. 
But there a power steps in, Ihat limits the arrogance of raging 
passions and furious elements, and says, ' So far shall thou go, and 
no farther.' Who are you, that should fret and rage, and bite the 
chains of nature ? Nothing worse happens to you than does to all 
nations who have extensive empire; and it happens in all the forms 
into which empire can he thrown. In large bodii'S, the circulaljon 
of power must be leas vigorous at the extremities. Nature has aaid 
it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdialan, as 
he governs Tlirace ; nor has he the same dominion in Criniea and 
Algiers which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism itself is 
obliged to truck and huckster. The sultan gets such obedience as 
he can. He governs with a, loose rein, that he may govern at all ; 
and tiie whole of the force and vigom- of his authority in his centre, 
is derived from a prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, in 
her provinces, is perhaps not so well obeyed as you are in yours. 
She complies too; she submits; she watches times. This la the 
immutable condition, the eternal law, of extensive and detached 
empire." Works, vol. iii. \i. 56. 
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enable the supreme government to subject a larger 
extent of territory to its immediate action ; they 
increase the influence of the dominant country over 
all its dependencies ; and they also enable it to 
govern more distant territories in that form. 

Although territories lying at a considerabledistance 
must be placed under a subordinate government, the 
facility and regularity of communication with them 
materially affect the amount of influence exercised 
by the supreme upon the subordinate government, 
and the amount of protection which their inha- 
bitants receive from the former against the latter. 
The extent to which the difficulty of communication 
diminishes the influence of the supreme over the 
subordinate government, may be illustrated by an 
incident which occurred in the colony of New South 
Wales, In the year 1808, a dispute arose between 
the governor of New South Wales and some officers 
of the New South Wales regiment, respecting the 
trial of a prisoner in which these officers were 
concerned. In consequence of this dispute, the 
regiment, having its officers at its head, marched 
with bayonets fixed, drums beating, and colours 
flying, to the government-house, seized the person 
of the governor, formally deposed him from the 
government, and established their own commanding 
officer as governor in his stead. The commanding 
officers of tlie regiment continued to exercise all the 
powers incidental to the office of governor for 
nearly two years ; at the expiration of whicli period 
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a new governor, appointed by the crown, arrived 
from England, and quietly assumed the govern- 
ment.* 

It may be remarked,' that the earliest establish- 
ment, in the nature of a post, for the speedy con- 
veyance of letters, appears to have been formed for 
the purpose of maintaining the influence of the 
supreme government over the governors of depen- 
dencies. " In order," says Heeren, " to enable the 
King of Persia to communicate rapidly with the 
provinces and their governors, an establishment was 
created which has been compared, though not quite 
accurately, with the posts of modem Europe. 
Couriers were appointed, who were divided ac- 
cording to stages, every stage forming a day's 
journey ; their duty was to convey the instructions 
of the king to the satraps, and the despatches of the 
latter to the king. An institution of this kind is 
[ Bo much needed in a despotic empire, where the 
maintenance of the dependence of the viceroys is 
one of the most difficult problems, that it occurs in 
nearly all such states which have had a tolerably 
well-organized administration. They existed in a 
similar manner in the Roman empire, and were 
established in a stiU more elaborate form in the 

' , • Governor Bligh was deposed from his office on the 26tli of 
iinufljry, 1808. Lieut.-Colone] Macquarie aBsumed tlie govemment 
of New Soulfi Wales on the 2Sth of December, 1809. See Lang's 
Hiatorical Account of New South Wales, vol. i. ch. 4 and 5, where 
there ii a. detuled history of this transactioa. The officer who de- 
posed Governor Bligh was BUbsequcatly tried in England by a 
court-martial for mutiny, and cashiered. 
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Mongolian kingdoms, under the immediate suc- 
cessors of Gengis Klian."* 

In rude times, and in imperfectly civilized 
communities, we perpetually find the subordinate 
governors of the more distant dependencies throw- 
ing off their allegiance to the supreme goveroment, 
and attempting, often with success, to establish their 
independence. The improved administrative ma- 
chinery of modern governments, the better organiza- 
tion of their naval and military forces, and their 
means of communicating rapidly with their distant 
dependencies, have so countervailed the tendency of 
distance, that no governor of such a dependency 
would attempt or think it possible to render himself 
independent.'!" 

It may, lastly, be remarked, that as the difficulty 
of communicating between the seat of the supreme 
government and the dependency is the cause which 
renders it necessary for the supreme government to 
govern it in that form, the insulation of a terri- 
tory, unless productive of this difficulty, does not 
create the necessity of placing it under a subordi- 
nate government. Whenever a territory is suf- 

• Ideen, t. i. p. 497. Concerning the Persian posts, see Xenoph. 
Cyrop viii. 6. } 17. The RDman poets were iirst instituted by AuguBtus, 
in order that they might briag intelligence from the provinces: 
" Et quo celeriuB ai; Bub manual annunciari (lognoicique posset, quid 
in provincia quaque gereretur, juvenesprimo modiciHinlervallispor 
militares vias, dehinc vehicula, dispoauit. Commodius id vieum est, 
ut, qui a loco peiferrent litteras, iidem interrogiiri quoque, si quid 
res exigeret. poasent." — Sueton. Oct. c. 4!). Compare Bergicr, 
Hist, dea Grands Chemins de I'Emp. Rom. liv. iv, c. 3-18, and 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 17 (vol. ii. p. 307). 

+ Sec below, ch. IX. 
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ficiently near to be within reach of the direct action 
of the supreme government, it may, although it 
should be detached from the territory in which the 
seat of the supreme government is placed, be 
governed without the interposition of a subordinate 
government ; for example, the Rhenish provinces of 
Bavaria and Prussia are immediately subject to the 
supreme governments of those two kingdoms, 
although they are separated from them by inter- 
vening portions of territory belonging to other 
independent states. 
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CHAPTER V. 

fiejiarat^neaa ofa Dependency, as arising from the Peculiarities 
of its Legal System. 

It has been shown in tte first chapter* that, 
in consequence of the complete organization of 
the government by which they are immediately 
governed, the inhabitants of a dependency form a 
community, which is essentially as separate from 
the dominant country as is consistent with their 
subjection to the supreme government. But besides 
the necessary cause which thus separates a depen- 
dency from the dominant country, there are other 
causes which frequently, though accidentally, tend 
to the same effect. The peculiarities by which the 
body of law appropriate to the dependency is dis- 
tinguished from that of the dominant country, are 
the most important cause of this description. 

It follows from the remarks in the first chapter Mo«t of tb 
that the supreme government rarely legislates for a ^ctSg'a 
dependency, excepting as to its relations with the ^'"Hlad"'^' 1 
dominant country, with the other dependencies of ^Tem-"'^^ 
that country, or with foreign states.f The same is " 
likewise true of that portion of the subordinate 
government which consists of persons resident in the 
dominant country. Consequently most of the newly 
enacted laws of a dependency emanate from the local 
subordinate government ; and thus its legal system 
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naturally acquires, to a considerable extent, a pecu- 
liar character. 
n Even where the dependency is a colony of the 
a dominant country, the founders of which brought 
). with them the laws and institutions of the parent 
state, its legal system is peculiar. For, in the first 
place, such laws and institutions of the mother-country 
as are suitable toa colony, are alone considered as being 
in force in it. Such, at least, is the rule of the English 
law ; and a similar rule must, from the necessity of 
■ the case, obtain with respect to the colonial depen- 
dencies of every country. " It hath been held," says 
I Blackstone, " that if an uninhabited country be dis- 
I covered and planted by English subjects, all the 
[ English laws then in being, which are the birth- 
I right of every subject, are immediately there in force. 
I But this must be understood with very many and 
very great restrictions. Such colonists carry with 
them only so much of the English law as is appli- 
cable to their own situation and the condition of an 
infant colony ; such, for instance, as the general 
rules of inheritance and of protection from personal 
injuries. The artificial refinements and distinctions 
incident to the property of a great and commercial 
people, the laws of police and revenue (such espe- 
cially as are enforced by penalties), the mode of 
maintenance for the established clergy, the jurisdic- 
tion of spiritual courts, and a multitude of other 
provisions, are neither necessary nor convenient for 
them, and therefore are not in force."* 



• Commentaries, vol. i. p. 107. 
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The following is Mr. West's opinion on this sub- 
ject, given to the Lords Commissioners of Trade 
and Pkntations in 1720 ; — " The common law of 
England is the common law of the plantations, and 
all statutes in affirmance of the common law,* passed 
in England anteccdtnt to the settlement of a colony, 
are in force in that colony, unless there is some 
private act to the contrary ; though no statutes 
made since those settlements are there in force, 
unless the colonies are particularly mentioned. jLet 
an Englishman go where he will, he carries as much 
of law and lilrerty with him as the nature of things 
will bear."i" 

Jjord Mansfield expressed himself as follows, in 
the case of Campbell n. Hall ; — " It is absurd that 
in the colonies they should carry all the laws of 
England with them. They carry such only as are 
applicable to their situation I remember it has been 
determined in the council. There was a question 
whether the statute of charitable uses operated on 
the Island of Nevis. It was determined it did not ; 
and no laws but such as were applicable to their 
condition, unless expressly enacted.''^ 

Acts of Parliament made after the foundation of 
an English colony do not extend to it, unless, 1", 
they name that colony in particular or the colonies 
generally ; or 2", have been adopted by an Act of 

* The words which I have marked by ItalicB appear to be an at- 
tempt to designate the claM of Btatuies which are iikely to be suit- 
able to the wants of a new colony. 

t 1 Chalmers' Opinions, p. 192, and L'ompare vol. ii. p. 202. 

I 20 Howell's SUte Trials, p. 289. Nevis was colonized from 
England : see Clarke's Colonial Law, p. 9. n. 
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the colonial legislature ; or 3", have been received 
and acted upon in the colony.* 

According to the opinion of the attorney-general 
of Jamaica, British statutes amending the common 
law apply to a colony where the English common 
law is in force, even when they do not name the 
colony. f Thia rule, however, is eo vague that it 
seems scarcely to admit qf being applied. It may 
be observed that, although the English criminal 
law (both statute and common law) was intro- 
duced into Canada in 1774, the statutes amend- 
ing the criminal law, which were passed subse- 
quently to that year, were not considered as being 
in force in it.;[; 

The following is the account of the English law 
in force in Dominica, which was given by the chief 
justice of the island to the West Indian commis- 
sioners : — 

" The common law, as far as applicable to circum- 
stances and colonial situation, is generally followed. 
The acts of the mother-country, antecedent to the 
colonial establishment, comprising the common law, 
are in force also. Many English statutes are adopted 
and deemed in operation which passed before the 
cession of the island, and all statutes of England 
which affect us locally." The attorney-general of 
the same island stated to the commissioners his opi- 
nion, that " the rule upon this subject [viz., the 
communication of English law to the coloniesj is so' 

• 2Cha]nier8, p. 197. 220. 

t Clark'eC.L^p. 343. 

% Lord Durham's Repurl uii Canada, p. 42. 
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vague and so little understood, that decisions founded 
upon it will be often contradictory."* 

The Attorney-general of St. Christopher's stated 
his opinion on this subject to the West Indian com- 
missioners in the following terms : — " We consider 
the law of England operative here, in cases appli- 
cable to our circumstances, except where it may he 
modified or altered by the acts of the colonial legis- 
lature. We also consider acts of parliament, passed 
previous to the cession of the island fo Queen Anne 
by the treaty of Utrecht, ojierative here in all cases 
in which they are applicable."! 

The following is the account of the English laws 
affecting the Island of Barlmdoes, which is given in 
the Report of the West Indian Commissioners; — 
" The laws in force here are, first, the common law 
of England ; secondly, such Acts of Parliament as 
were passed before the settlement of the island, and 
are applicable to its condition. The bankrupt 
and poor laws, the laws of police, tithes, and the 
mortmain acts have been treated as not applicable to 
the condition of the colony, and are, therefore, not 
in force in it. Of acts passed sub8e*|uently to its 
settlement, such only are considered to affect the 
colony as have the island expressly named or virtu- 
ally included in them."J 

• Cited ill Clark's C. L., p. 139. Domiuii^a, though it was denlared 
by Eugland to be neulrsl for a few yi'ai-a afier the treaty of Ais-la- 
Chapelle, appears to he considered as having t)ie legal incidents of 
a country colonized by Englishmen. 

I Clark, p. 164. St. Christopher'B is likewise considered to li^iie 
been colnnized by Englishnii^n. 

;Clark,p.l81. The same is the case of Barbadoea. 
6 
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The most complete attempt of the government erf 1 
an English colonial dependency to determine howl 
much of the law of England Hp]>lie8 to it, is exhi- I 
bited in an Act of the Bahama islands, passed in the I 
fortieth of George the Third, intituled " An Act to I 
declare how much of the Laws of England are I 
practicable in the Bahama Islands, and ought to be in I 
force within the same." As Mr. Clark remarks, " it I 
gives a full and clear account of what part of the I 
law of the mother country shall be deemed to be of " 
force and binding in the colony, instead of leaving 
it to the varying discretion of the judges from 
time to time, as is the case in many of the other 
colonies."* 

The Act, after reciting that, " the common law 
of England is the best birthright of Englishmen and 
of their descendants, but nevertheless is not in all 
respects applicable to the circumstances and condition 
of new and distant colonies ; and that doubts have 
arisen how far the acts of parliament in which 
His Majesty's colonies and plantations in America are 
not expressly mentioned or included under general 
words, do extend to those colonies and plantations ; by 
reason whereof his Majesty's liege subjects of these 
islands have sometimes been in danger of being de- 
prived of the benefit of many good and wholesome 
laws ; and that it is expedient that all doubt be taken 
away concerning a subject of such high importance;" 
declares, " that the common law of England, in all 

• Clark, p. 368. See the Act in 1 Howard's Lawa of the British 
Colonies, p. 341. 



cases where the same hath not been altered by any 
of the acts or statutes hereinafter enumerated, or by 
any act or acta of the assembly of these islands, (ex- 
cept so much thereof as hath relation to the ancient 
feudal tenures, to outlawries in civil suits, to the 
wager of law or of battail, appeals of felony, writs 
of attaint, and ecclesiastical matters,) is, and of right 
ought to be, in full force within these islands, as 
the same now is in that part of Great Britain called 
England." Sect. 2 enacts, that " the several statutes 
and acts of parliament hereinafter particularly enu- 
merated and mentioned, are, and of right ought to 
be, in full force and virtue within and throughout 
this colony, as the same would be if the Bahama 
islands were therein expressly named, or as if the 
aforesaid acts and statutes had been made and enacted 
by the general assembly of these islands." The 
titles of a large number of English statutes are then 
enumerated, beginning with 9 Hen. HI. and ending 
with 27 Cxeo. II. 

Sect. 3 declares, that " all and every the acts, 
statutes, and parts of acts and statutes of the Par- 
liament of England or Great Britain, which relate 
to the prerogatives of the Crown, or to the allegiance 
of the people, also such as require certain oaths 
(commonly called the state oaths) and tests to be 
taken or subscribed by the people of Great Britain, 
also such as declare the rights, liberties, and privi- 
leges of the subject, are, and of right ought to be, 
of full force and virtue within this colony, as the 
same would be if the Bahama islands were therein 
o2 
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expressly named, or as if the aforesaid acts and sta- 
tutes had been made aud eiiacttsd by the general as- 
sembly of these islands." 

The following is the account given by Mr. Hall- 
burton of the legal system of Nova Scotia : — 

" Upon the first settlement of this country, as 
there was no established system of jurisprudence, 
until a local one was legally constituted, the emi- 
grants naturally continued subject and entitled to 
the benefit of all such laws of the parent country as 
were applicable to their new situation. As their 
allegiance continued, and travelled along with them 
according to those laws, their co-relative right of 
protection necessarily accompanied them. The com- 
mon law, composed of long established customs, 
originating beyond what is technically called the 
memory of man, gradually crept into use as occasion 
and necessity dictated. The statute law, consisting 
of acts regularly made and enacted by constituted 
authority, has increased as the nation has become 
more refined, and its relationship more intricate. 
As both these laws grew up with the local circum- 
stances of the times, so it cannot be supjiosed that 
either of them, in every respect, ought to be in force 
in a new settled country ; because crimes that are 
the occasion of penalties, especiidly those arising out 
of political, instead of natural and moral relation- 
ship, are not equally crimes in every situation. Of 
the two, the common law is much more likely to 
apply to an infant colony, because it is coeval with 
the earliest periods of the English history, and is 
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mainly grounded on general moral principlee, which 
are very similar in every situation and in every 
country. The common law of England, including 
those statutes which are in affirmance of it, contains 
all the fundamental principles of the British con- 
stitution, and is calculated to secure the most essen- 
tial rights and liberties of th,e subject. It has, 
therefore, been considered by the highest jurisdic- 
tions in the parent country, and by the legislatures 
of every colony, to be the prevailing law in all cases 
not expressly altered by statute, or by an old local 
usage of the colonists similarly situated ; for there 
is a colonial common law, common to a number of 
colonies, as there is a customary common law, com- 
mon to all the realm of England. With such ex- 
ceptions, not only the civil but tlie penal part of it, 
as well as the rules of administering justice and ex- 
pounding laws, have been considered as binding in 
Nova Scotia. In many instances, to avoid question, 
colonial statutes and rules of court have been made 
expressly adopting them. Since the artificial refine- 
ments and distinctions incidental to the property of 
the mother country, the laws of [lolice and revenue, 
Buch especially as are enforced liy penalty, the modes 
of maintenance for the clergy, the jurisdiction of the 
spiritual courts, and a multitude of other provisions, 
are neither necessary nor convenient for such a co- 
lony, they therefore are not in I'orce here."* 

A native customary law common to several depen- 
dencies (such as that here referred to by Mr. Hali- 

* Halibiuiou s Novu Scotia, vol. li. p. MA — 5. 
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burton) is not peculiar to the North American set- 
tlements. Its existence is also mentioned in Bome 
of the West Indian islands, l)y the West Indian 
Commissioners. 

" The law of slavery is to lie found in a sort of 
common law of the colonies, and in the acts of the 
local legislatures. The Chief Justice of Grenada 
calls it ' a customary law, superadded to the law of 
England, sujipleraental to the common law.' In 
this island (Barbadoes), and I believe in all others, 
it was not expressly instituted or established by posi- 
tive law, but obtained insensibly, and at present de- 
pends upon certain unwritten maxims and principles 
(derived chiefly from the civil law), and a usage 
founded thereon, lliis, though not strictly a legal 
prescription) has been a uniform practice, recognized 
in the earliest acts of assembly, regulated at vai'ious 
periods of their history, and constantly admitted as 
legal in their courts of justice."* 
P^'»gueiieis It may be remarked generally of the preceding 
tapecting rulcs respecting the applicability of the law of Eng- 
Liiitj of tjie land in its colonial and other dependencies, that they 
11 Eugiisb are vague and ill defined ; that consequently, they 
leave a large discretion to the courts of the depend- 
ency, and even throw a doubt upon the extent of the 
legislative power possessed by its subordinate govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Howard, in his work on the laws of the 
British colonies in the West Indies, and other parts 
of America, has the following remarks on the suh- 

■• Firat Report of the ComniisaionerB of InquiTy into llie aduii- 
niBtration of juaticc in the Weet IndieB, p. 65. 
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ject. " It is clear that the English laws are par- 
tially in force in many of our American possessions ; 
but it is equally clear, that for want of certain ad- 
mitted principles, upon which the appUcability of 
those laws can lie established, it is very difficult to 
define which of them do, and which do not extend 
to the colonies respectively ; and that, on the con- 
trary, the greatest difference of opinion exists on the 
subject both at home and in the colonies."* 

The following passages, relating to the same sub- 
ject, occur in the third report of the Commissioners 
for inquiring into the administration of justice in the 
West Indies. 

" The subject first engaging the attention of tJie 
Commissioners in every island was the received law 
of the colony. This was a point which could hardly 
be expected to present much intricacy, or to lead to 
great difference of opinion. But unfortunately the 
principle upon which certain laws of the mother 
country are operative and held binding in her 
colonies, far from being clear and precise, as is 
desirable in presenting rules of action which all 
men are re(|uired to obey, is involved in consider- 
able obscurity, and often found very ditBcult of ap- 
plication." 

" The answer generally received in the case of free 
persons, was, 

" Ist. We acknowledge the common law of JEug- 

• Inurodiiction. p. 12. See ihe exatnp]ua, in proof of ihis aager- 
lion, adduced by Mr, Hoisard, p. 12—14, and )«rticularly a. passage 
from PowDal'a work on ihe ColonieH. cited in p, 12. 
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land ;" but always tiualified by " so far as it is ap- 
pliciible to the circumstances of the colony." * * *" 

2nd. It was said, we are Iwund by Acts of Par- 
liament passed before the " settlement of the colony," 
and " applicable to its condition ;" that is to say, by 
the statutes of England passed antecedently (making, 
as will be perceived by the subjoined table, a diffei> 
ence in some cases of two centuries) : 



In BarbadocB — 

In Tobago 
In Grenada 


to 1627, but not "by the penal laws gene- 
rally," said the Solicitor-general 
to 1814 

to 1763 


In St. Vincent 


to 1763 


In Dominica 


to 1763 


la Antigua 
In Montserral 


to 1632, but not " by the penal laws, at least 
in thecasi'uf slavea," thought the 
Attorney- general. 

to \li32 


In rfpvia 


to IQ25 


In SU Christopher to 1713 
In Tortola to 1774 



" The crown officer of Nevis said, ' we are bound by 
all Acts of Parliament of the mother country, ante- 
cedent to a certain period, but rvhat that ' certain 
period ' is, does not appear to have been settled by 
any judicial decision or record here.'"* 

In consequence of the rule of English law, that a 
colony founded by Englishmen receives such of the 
statute and common law in force at the time of its 
foundation as is applicable to its condition, but does 
not receive such statutes passed subset[uently to its 
foundation, as do not expressly include it, or such 
rules of common law as are contained in decisions 
made after the same period, it necessarily happens 

* I'liiid Report, p. !)7, OH 
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that different portions of the statute and common 
law are in force in English colonies founded at 
different times ; and that most of the alterations 
made in the statute and common law of the mother- 
country subsequently to the foundation of a colony, 
do not extend to it. 

The reason assigned for the rule that new colo- 
nists take out with them the existing law of Eng- 
land, so far as it is applicable to their condition, is, 
that the law of England is the birthright of every 
Englishman.* This reason, however, as so stated, 
is too extensive ; for an Englishman going to an 
English dependency, which is not an English colony, 
does not necessarily live under the English law. 
There is no system of personal law in the dependen- 
cies of England,! ^^*^^ ^^ existed in western Europe 
soon after the conquests of the German barbarians, 
and as now exists in Hindostan, The true reason 
for this rule seems to be, that new colonists take 
out with them the law of the mother-country, from 
the necessity of the case. It is necessary for them 
to have some system of law, regularly administered, 
if they are to be a civilized community ; and what 
other system of law could they adopt? They could 



• 2 Peere Williams, p.7S 

+ "The law and le^slation of every dominioa equally affects all 
persuoH and all |iro|ierty wiihin the limits Lhereol', and b 
rule for the decision of all questions which ariee there. Whoever 
purchases, siiea, or lives Iheri', puts himself under the law of the 
place and in the siluation of its inhiibitBate. Au EDglishman ia 
Minorca, or tlic lale of Man, or thn plantations, has no distinct 
rigiit fiinn the natives while he coutiaues there." Lord Mansfield, 
in Campbell v. Hall. 20 Howdl'i S. T. 323, 
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not create ofi-hand a new body of law ; and there 
are no persons among them who areacijuainted with 
any foreign system of jurisprudence, so as to be able 
to administer it. Moreover, the system of law 
under which they have hitherto lived, to which they 
have been accustomed, and which is expressed in 
their native language, is, on the whole, the best 
suited to their wants, however different the cireum- 
stances of the colony may be from those of the 
mother-country. It may he remarked, that this 
reason does not apply to dependencies acquired by 
cession or conquest, which already possess a legal sys- 
tem of their own ; and accordingly the body of the 
English law does not obtain in dependencies so ac- 
quired. 

Another cause of the peculiarity of the legal sys- 
tem of a dependency is, that the peculiar interests of 
the dependency, growing out of its peculiar circuni- 



il^ " ^or example, the employment of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen's Land, as places of punishment for 
transporteii convicts, has necessitated the establish- 
L ment, in those colonies, of laws altogether different 

H from any of the laws of the mother-country. In 

H like manner, the system of sLivery which prevailed 

H in the Spanish, French, Dutch and English colo- 

H nies of America, caused a set of legal rules different 

H from any obtaining in the legal systems of the 

^1 respective mother-countries to be introduced into 

H those colonies.* 

^M • Sec Burpe, vol. i. p, 735 (rh. 10.) 
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The laws which are peculiar to a dependency are | 

sometimes, though rarely, introduced into it by the I 

direct legislation of the supreme government. More I 

frequently, however, they are introduced into it by 
the legislation of the local Butiordinate government, 
or grow up as rules of unwritten law, through the 
indirect legislation of the local courts. 

If a territory belonging to an independent state, a depen- 
or being itself independent, is acquired by cession or beiog a 
conquest, the system of law which obbiins in it at the domi- 
the time of the acquisition, can hardly fail to be try, natu- 
considerably difi'erent from that of the dominant much" fin 
country which acquires it. In general, a country 
thus acquiring a dependency is satisfied with re- 
organizing its local government, and modifying its 
public law, and is contented to leave its civil law 
(or jus privatum) unchanged. By this mode of 
proceeding the dominant country secures its own do- 
minion, and avoids the production of the confusion 
which must inevitably ensue in any community upon 
a sudden change of its law of property and contracts. 
Thus, as we have already seen, the Roman municipia 
and provinces retained for a time much of their pe- 
culiar laws and institutions under the dominion of 
Rome.* In like manner, every country conquered 
by or ceded to the Crown of England retains such 
laws and rules of law (not inconsistent with the 
general law of England affecting dependencies) 
as were in force in it at the time of the conquest 
or cession, until they are repealed by a competent 
• Above, p. 113,119. 
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authority.* Now, inasmuch as many independent 
states, and many dependent colonies ol' other states, 
have become English dependencies ; many of the 
English dependencies have retained wholly, or in 
part, foreign systems of jurisprudence. Thus Tri- 
oidud retains much of the Spanish law ; Demerara, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Ceylon, retain much 
of the Dutch law ; Lower Canada retains the French 
civil law according to the coutume de Paris ; St. 
Lucie retains the old French law as it existed when 
the island last belonged to France ; Mauritius retains 
such of the French codes as were extended to it ; 
Malta, which was a municipality of the kingdom of 
Sicily, retains the old Sicilian law as modified by the 
subsequent legislation of the grand masters ; the 
Ionian islands retain much of their old Venetian 
law ; and the dominions of the East India Company 
retain much of the Hindoo, Mahometan, and other 
native systems of law and legal usages, Blackstone 
properly remarks, that the common law of England 
does not obtain, as such, in an English dependency 
acquired by conquest or treaty -t 

It has been remarked above that the rule of 
English law respecting the communication of the 
statute and common law of the mother-Kiountry to 
an English colony produces two singular conse- 
quences : first, that different portions of the statute 
and common law of the mother-country are in force 
in different colonies ; and secondly, that most of the 

■'*■'-('" • See note (M) at the end of the volume, 
t Cotnment&ricB, vol. i. p. 108. 
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alterations in the statute and common law of the 
mother-country, which have been made since the 
foundation of the colony, are not received in the 
colony. An analogous effect is produced by the rule 
of the English law respecting the retention of the 
native law of a dependency acquired by England, in 
cases in which the dependency has been the dependent 
colony of another state. In these cases, the laws of 
the mother-country, as they existed at the time of the 
transfer of the colony, are in force in such colony, 
without any of the alterations which may have been 
made subsequently to the transfer. Thus the pro- 
vince of Lower Canada has for its civil law the 
French law, according to the coutume de Paris ; 
although that law has long since been superseded in 
France by the laws of the revolution and the codea 
of Napoleon. In like manner, the Dutch colonies 
ceded to England are subject to the Dutch law, as 
it existed at the time of the cession. " The ancient 
law of Holland (says Mr. Henry, in his preface to 
his translation of Vanderlinden's Institutes of the 
Laws of Holland), as it existed before the subjugation 
of that country to France, and the introduction of 
the code Napoleon, still prevails in the Dutch ceded 
colonies, which never admitted the new code, from 
the circumstance of their Iwing, during the war 
which preceded the short peace of Ainiens and the 
treaty of Paris, under the dominion, by conquest, of 
Great Britain."* So, again, the French codes, 
which are in force in the island of Mauritius, are 
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received in the form in which they were introduced 

into the isLind, and without the modifications which 

have subsequently been made in them by the French 

legislature. 

to The present aeems a convenient place for con- 

ise sidering the extent to which the legislative power 

or- of the subordinate government of an English depen- 

fitofdency is restrained by the laws imposed on the 

Te^n- " dependency by the supreme government. 

strained'^ It has been already stated, that a subordinate 

Uieau^^e government can make any law consistent with, but 

meot? cannot make any law derogating from, the laws ema- 

^1 Dating directly from the supreme government which 

^H bind the dependency. It is, therefore, necessary to 

^H consider what, according to the English practice, are 

^H the laws of the supreme government which bind 

^H dependency. 

^H In an English dependency which has been colo- 

^H nized by Englishmen, the laws of the mother-country 

^V are in force so far as they suit the condition of the 

^M colony ; and an English dependency acquired by 

^^ treaty or conquest retains generally the laws which 

^H it possessed at the time of the acquisition. But the 

^H laws just mentioned are not considered as being 

^H among the laws of the supreme government, wliich 

^H the subordinate government cannot alter ; probably 

^H because they are considered to have been established 

^V directly by the express or tacit authority of the im- 

^H mediate government of the dependency, although 

^B they were so established with the tacit consent of 

^H the supreme government. 
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The laws of the supreme government which, ac- 
cording to the English practice, the subordinate 
government is unable to alter, are the written laws of 
the supreme government which apply specifically to 
the dependency, and were, therefore, passed at the 
time of, or subset^uently to, its colonization or ac- 
quisition ; or they are the written laws of the 
supreme government, passed before or after its 
colonization or acquisition, which ajjply to the 
dependency by a general description. For ex- 
ample, the legislature of Upper or Lower Canada 
could not make any law inconsistent with any pro- 
vision of the Act of 1791, resiwcting the powers of 
the Houses of Assembly, the clergy reserves, and 
so forth ; nor can an English dependency escape 
from the operation of the Navigation Acts, although 
it might have been founded subsequently to the 
passing of these Acts, which, therefore, would only 
include it by a general description.* It is supposed, 
moreover, that there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of the unwritten law of England, (although it 
is not pretended that they are very precisely defined,) 
to which every law or legal rule of a dependency 
must conform, and which, therefore, the subordinate 
government is unable to alter.")' Assuming that 
there are such fundamental principles in force in 

• The 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 59, s. 56, declares that no law or custom 
shall be in force in any of the British jiosseBBions in America, which 
is repugnant to any Act of Parliament made or thereafter to be made 
in the United Kingdom, bo far as such Act shall relate to and 
mention the aaid possesBionB. 

+ See note (M). 



every English dependency, we must suppose that the 
supreme government directly though tacitly intro- 
duced them. 

It BometimeB happens that a large body of law is 
introduced into -d dependency by a legislative Act of 
the supreme government. Thus, the criminal law of 
England was introduced into Lower Canada by act ol 
Parliament, in 1774. It appears that the criminal law 
so introduced has undergone some modifications hy 
the provincial legislature, hut that the power of the 
provincial legislature to make these changes has 
been disputed,* Whether the legislature of Louver 
Canada had or had not the power to alter the 
English criminal law as introduced into that pro- 
vince by Act of Parliament, it is cerbiinly desirable 
that, whenever a large body of law is introduced 
into a dependency by the supreme government, a 
power of modifying its provisions should be ex- 
pressly given to the subordinate government, so far 
as it concerns the internal affairs of the dependency, 
and does not affect its political relations with the 
dominant state. 

It is probable that the practice which prevailed re- 
specting the dependencies of Rome closely resembled 
that which prevails respecting the dependencies 
of England. Probably, the local government of a 
mnnicipium or colonia could alter any of its laws, 
unless it was restrained by a positive enactment of 
the Roman legislature, and a provincial government 
could make any legislative innovation which was 

' LiiriJ Diirli, nil's deport, p. 42. 
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not inconsistent witb the formula of the province, 
or any Roman law binding the provinces generally. 

It has been shown in the first chapter, that a (ien^ai '^■ 
dependency is characterized by its possessing a com- tiie«i»- 
pletely organized though subordinate government ; dependent 
and that it is necessarily as distinct from the domi- nity. 
nant community in this respect, as is consistent with 
their being both members of the same independent 
political society. 

The separateness of the dependency is increased 
by the peculiarities of its legal system, the general 
though accidental causes of which Have been ex- 
plained in the present chapter. 

Having a peculiar government completely or- 
ganized, and a peculiar legal system, it has a distinct 
history and distinct historical associations ; it has 
recollections and feelings which extend to all its 
members, and are limited to them. It thus obtains 
a peculiar national character and a separate national 
eidstence. 

Hence the inhabitants of a dependency are differ- 
ent from an equal number of persons not forming a 
separate community, but living in the midst of the 
population of an independent state. Every measure 
of the government of a dependency affects the in- 
habitants of the dependency, and them alone ; 
whereas a portion of the members of an independent 
community (such as the inhabitants of a county or 
department) are, in general, affected by the measures 
of its government, not exclusively, but in common 
with all the other members of that community. 
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It is well known how great an interest attaclies 
to the history of the small Greek and Italian states, 
because they were separate communities. However 
small or weak a separate community may be, its 
history can scarcely fail to present some features of 
interest. The interest will, doubtless, be greater if 
the community be independent than if it be de- 
pendent; but there can scarcely fail to be some 
interest, provided it be a separate community. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Advantages derived by the Dominant Country from its Supremacy 
over a Dependency. 

Having in the preceding chapters attempted to ex- 
plain and illustrate the nature of a dependency, I 
proceed, in this and the following chapter.'*, to exa- 
mine the advantages and disadvantages which arise 
severally to the dominant community and the de- 
pendency, from their political connexion with each 
other. 

We will consider in the present chapter the 
advantages which the dominant community may 
derive from its supremacy over a dependency. 

These advantages are various, and are determined Advantap 

° ^ derived nj 

by the natural capabilities of the dependency, the the dumi- 
character of its population, the policy adopted with try fro™ i' 
regard to it by the dominant country, and other over a de- 
causes. It cannot, therefore, be stated absolutely 
that the dominant country derives any advantage or 
advantages from its political relations with a de- 
pendency. 

The following appear to be the principal ad- 
vantages which dominant states have derived, or 
attempted to derive, from the possession of de- 
pendencies. 

1. By the civilized states of antiquity, dependencies i. Tiihun 
were chiefly valued as furnishing a revenue to the paid by tli* 
government of the dominant country. The subject dency. 
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allies of Athens all rendered a tribute to the domi- 
nant republic, either In money or military and naval 
supplies ; the amount of their contributions under- 
went several changes, and the fixing of it on such 
terms as should not produce dissatisfaction amongst 
the allies was considered nearly the greatest feat of 
Athenian statesmanship.* The subject allies of 
Carthage were likewise tributary. We have already 
stated that the arbitrary increase and vexatious col- 
lection of their tribute at the end of the first Punic 
war led to the dangerous rebellion against Carthage 
which is called the war of the mercenaries.-f- The 
Roman provinces also yielded a large revenue to the 
supreme government, from taxes which were either 
collected by Roman officers or farmed out by the 
government to contractors.^ 

The dependencies of the Oriental monarchies have 
also paid a tribute to the monarch, after defraying 
the expenses of their own subordinate governments. 
This, as we have already seen, was the case with the 
ancient Persian empire, and still continues to be the 
practice of the Asiatic governments.§ 

The states of modern Europe have not in general 
derived any direct tribute or revenue from their de- 
pendencies. Most of the dependencies of modern 
European states have been colonies founded by their 
own citizens, which, during their infancy, have 
needed pecuniary assistance from the government of 
the mother-country, instead of being able to eon- 



• Above, p. lOE 
I Ibid. p. 112, 



t Above, p. 123. 
i Ibid. p. 90. 
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tribute to its expenses ; and which, when grown to 
maturity, were considered beneficial to the dominant 
mother-country rather as affording to its citizens the 
means of commercial profit than as furnishing a 
direct revenue to its government. 

The crown of Spain levied a tax of a certain 
portion of the gross produce of the gold and silver 
mines in its American colonies. But this tax, how- 
ever it may have dazzled men's imaginations at a 
time when all wealth was supposed to consist in the 
precious metals, was not sufficiently productive to 
form an important resource of the Spanish monarchy. 
The colonial government of Spain was an expensive 
government,* and the American colonies did not yield 
any great surplus revenue to the mother-country .•(• 
The principal advantage which Spain expected to 
derive from her colonies consisted, as we shall show 
presently) in appropriating to herself the monopoly 
of their commerce. The colonies of France and 
Holland were in like manner chiefly prized as open- 
ing new fields of commercial enterprise, and no con- 
siderable revenue was ever extracted from them for 
the benefit of the mother-country.J 

' " The colony government of all these three nations (Spain, 
Portugal, and France) is condiinted upon a much more expeuBive 
plan, and ia accompanied with a much mure espenaive ceremonial 
than the colony government of England. The suniH spent upon 
the reception of a new viceroy of Peru, for example, have frequently 
been enormous."— Smith's Wealth of Nations, b. iv. c 7. 

t Above, p. 151. 

; On tlie taxation of the French West-India Islands see Raynal, 
b. xiii. Turgot, in his celebrated paper Sur les Suites de la Querelle 
entre I'Anglelerrc ct aes Colonies, says, that tJie mainlenancc and 
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The English colonies have not in general been 
founded under the guidance or direction of the 
government. They have either been established 
by political and religious refugees, who sought in 
distant countries an asylum against the oppression 
of their own government, or by bodies of mer- 
cantile adventurers who attempted to better their 
fortunes by becoming planters in a virgin soil. 
The general policy of England has been, not to 
compel her dependencies to contribute to defraying 
tjie expenses of the general government.f The only 
exception to this policy is the remarkable one of the 
North American colonies. During the infancy of 
the Anglo-American colonies no attempt was made 
by the mother-country to tax them for the general 
purposes of the empire ; because, although they were 
too weak to resist, they were too poor to pay. After- 
wards, when they had grown into large and flourish- 
ing communities, they were required by the supreme 
government to contribute to its expenses ; but it was 
found that, while they had acquired the means of 
payment, they had also acquired the power and dis- 
position to resist. 

defence of the French colonies were enormously expensive to 
France : " Dans la position de nos colonies, qui nous content 6nor- 
mlment k entretenir et a d^fendre." — CEuvres, torn. viii. p. 461. 
" Quant aux ressources de finance, il est notoire que rimposition que 
Pon leve dans nos colonies ne suffit pasa heaucoup pres aux d^penses 
de siiret6 et d'administration qu'elles entratnent." — lb. p. 459. 

t "The English colonists have never yet contributed anything 
towards the defence of the mother-country, or towards the support 
of its civil government. They themselves, on the contrary, have 
hitherto been defended almost entirely at the expense of the mother- 
country.'* — Smith's Wealth of Notions, b. iv. c. 7. 
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The unfortunate war between Great Britain and 
her American colonies, wtich her attempt to tax 
them for the benefit of the general government pro- 
duced, and the irrational obstinacy with which that 
war was continued after the firm determination of the 
colonists not to submit to the taxation had been 
clearly shown, generally prevent us at present from 
doing justice to the grounds upon which the claim 
of the mother-country was originally made. These 
grounds were anything but unreasonable. It was 
said that the benelit which the Anglo-American 
colonies had derived from the wars in which England 
had been engaged since the Revolution rendered it 
fair that they should contribute towards the expense 
of defraying the interest of the debts which those 
wars had necessitated. Some of these wars, it was 
added, had been carried on to a great extent for the 
defence of the American colonies. It was there- 
fore contended, that the dominant country might 
justly levy in her American dependencies a tax of 
which the produce should be applied to defraying 
the expenses of the general government.* 

It can scarcely be denied that this reasoning is 
substantially correct, and that the Anglo-American 
colonies might, without sacrificing any useful prin- 
ciple of government, have consented to contribute a 
moderate sura towards the expenses of the general 
government of the empire. 

But there were many reasons why the Anglo- 

* See Smith's Wealth of Nations, b. v. c. 3. (vol. iii. p. 459-65.) 
Adoiphua, Hifitory of George IV. vol. i. p. 337. 
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Americans were naturally not inclined to take this 
view of the demand made upon them by the English 
government. In the first place, a dependency is (as 
we have already shown*) a separate community ; 
and the members of it are accustomed to look upon 
the subordinate government as that which is pecu- 
liarly their own. The subordinate government 
keeps a separate account of its revenue and expendi- 
ture,*t- and the people of the dependency are there- 
fore likely to acquire a habit of thinking that no tax 
ought to be paid by them except for defraying an 
expense of the subordinate government. Moreover, 
the natives of a dependency are accustomed to regard 
the supreme government as something in which 
they have scarcely any concern, which lies beyond 
their sphere, and to the prizes and emoluments of 
which the members of their little community can- 
not aspire.| The loss sustained by the dominant 
country in defending them during war is, in their 
opinion, amply compensated by the advantages which 
(according to her own avowed principles) she derives 
from regulating their external commerce. In addi- 
tion to these general considerations, there were the 
following peculiarities in the case of the North 
American colonies: — 1. Since the foundation of 
these colonies, the mother-country had not interfered 
systematically with their internal affairs ; and, with 
the exception of their external commercial relations, 

* Above, ch. V. + Above, p. 83. 

J See Smith's Wealth of Nations, b. iv. c. 7, (vol. ii. p. 453,) and 
below, ch. X. 
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they had been allowed to enjoy practical independ- 
ence. 2. They had not been retjuired at any time 
since their foundation to contribute anything to the 
expenses of the supreme government; and there ia 
scarcely any habit which it is so difficult for a 
government to overcome in a people as a habit of not 
paying. 3. The tax was imposed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and was attempted to be levied by officers of 
the supreme government. The objection to the im- 
post would probably have been less if the colonial 
governments had been required to pay a certain sum 
annually to the supreme government, and if the de- 
termination of the mode of raising the revenue and 
the duty of collecting it had been entrusted to them. 
In consequence of the resistance of the North 
American colonies to taxation by England, an Act 
of Parliament was passed in 1778, declaring that 
the King and Parliament of Great Britain would 
not from thenceforth impose any duty, tax, or assess- 
ment payable in any of the King's colonies, pro- 
vinces, or plantations in North America or the 
West Indies, except only such duties as it might be 
expedient to impose for the regulation of commerce, 
and that the net produce of such duties should 
always be applied to the use of the colony in which 
it might be levied, in the same manner as other 
duties collected by the authority of the general as- 
sembly of thecolony (18 Geo. III., c. 12.) Although 
this declaration was nothing more than a significa- 
tion of the opinion of the parliament then assem- 
bled, and is not binding upon any succeeding par- 
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liament, yet it is not probable that the supreme 
government of England will again attempt to de- 
rive a revenue from any English dependency. 

Adam Smith seems to be of opinion that no de- 
pendency ought to be retained, unless it contributes 
towards the expenses which it may occasion to the 
dominant country. Speaking of the expenses which 
Great Britain incurred on account of her North 
American colonies, he says : — " It was because the 
colonies were supposed to be provinces of the British 
empire that this expense was laid out upon them. 
But countries which contribute neither revenue nor 
military force towards the support of the empire 
cannot be considered as provinces. They may per- 
haps be considered as appendages, as a sort of splen- 
did and showy equipage of the empire. * * * * 
If any of the provinces of the British empire <^nnot 
be made to contribute towards the support of the 
whole empire, it is surely time that Great Britain 
should free herself from the expense of defending 
those provinces in time of war, and of supporting any 
part of their civil or military establishments in time 
of peace."* 

It cannot, however, be laid down generally, that a 
dependency is of no value to the dominant country 
unless it contributes directly to the support of the 
imperial government. Some of the advantages which 
will be enumerated in the present chapter may be 
sufficient to outweigh the disadvantages arising from 

* Wealth of Nations, b. v. c. 3, at the end. 
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the expense occasioned to the dominant country by 
the poasession of the dependency. It is nevertheless 
certain, that the expense caused to the dominant 
country by the possession of a dependency contribut- 
ing nothing to the support of the supreme govern- 
ment, ie a constant evil which nothing but unques- 
tionable advantages can compensate. 

The notion of deriving a tribute from de- 
pendencies, or even of miiking them defray all the 
expenses incurred by the supreme government on 
their account, is now generally abandoned; and, 
according to the modern view of the relations of a 
dominant state and a dependency, the advantages 
which the former derives from the latter ought to be 
confined to indirect advantages of trade, emigration, 
and other matters which will be stated presently. 
This view of the relations of a dominant state and a 
dependency prevails in all the European states which 
possess dependencies for commercial purposes in the 
other three quarters of tJie world. The government 
of Austria is supposed to derive from its dependency 
of Lombardy a revenue which it applies to the 
general purposes of the empire. 

2. Another advantage accruing to the dominant a. A«i»i. 
state from its supremacy over a dependency is, that miui^ t 
the latter may furnish men for the army and navy j"*^^ 
of the former. The great Persian army which in- "i',f ^p^^, 
vaded Greece was, as we know from the description ^^"J' 
in Herodotus, chiefly composed of bodies of men 
furnished by the several countries dependent on the 
Persian monarchy. The Grecian states made no 
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consideralile use of their subject allies for this pur- 
pose. After the citizens had ceased to serve in war, 
the armies of the Greek states were chiefly composed 
of mercenaries. The Koman legions in early times 
consisted only of citizens ; but by degrees the practice 
of recruiting in the provinces obtained, and under the 
Emperors they were formed almost exclusively of 
provincials. The commercial dependencies of the 
modern European states have in general had so 
scanty a population, and been situated at so great a 
distance from the dominant country, that the latter 
have not been able to draw supplies of men from 
them for their armies and navies. With the excep- 
tion of Hindostan, the English dependencies have 
not in general been able to furnish men for their own 
defence, even where there was no doubt as to their 
fidelity to the dominant country. But whenever a 
state possesses a dependency which is fully peopled 
and at no great distance, it can draw upon it for 
this purpose. Thus Napoleon derived large supplies 
of men for his gigantic armies from the countries 
which he had made virtually dependent upon the 
French empire." 

A dependency may also be used by the dominant 
state as a military or naval station. We have seen 
above that the Roman colonies, in the early times of 
the republic, were substantially garrisons in coun- 
tries not yet reduced to habits of obedience, and were 
considered as the advanced posts of the conquering 
Roman people.-f The Carthaginians seem likewise 
• See above, p. 140. t Ibid, p, 117. 
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to have partly used tteir foreign establishments for 
military purposes. The colonial and other foreign 
possessions of modern states have been rather disad- 
vantageous than beneficial in a military point of 
view. They have furnished incentives to war, and, 
from their distance and extent, have been both diffi- 
cult and expensive to defend. The dependencies of 
England in the Mediterranean — Gibraltar) Malta, 
and the Ionian Isles — must, however, be considered 
mainly useful to England as military and naval sta- 
tions. 

It may further be argued that the possession of 
dependencies increases the foreign trade and shipping 
of the dominant country, and that whatever increases 
the mercantile navy of a country, also augments Its 
resources and facilities for naval warfare. This eflfect 
is doubtless produced in so far as the possession of 
dependencies tends to increase the foreign trade of 
a country. The extent to which the possession of 
dependencies tends to produce the latter effect, will 
be considered in the following remarks. 

3. Another advantage which a dominant com- ^- Advan- 

, . - lagetolliB 

munity may derive from its supremacy over a de- JDmitiaut 
pendency consists in the trade which she may carry from its 
on with it, under circumstances more favourable to adepen- 
her traders than if the dependency were an inde- ""'^' 
pendent state. 

Among the ancients, dependencies were chiefly 
considered as valuable on account of thereven 
which they yielded directly, in the shape of tribute 
or military supplies, to the government of the domi- 
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nant country. The Phoenicians and Carthaginians 
founded some foreign settlements in order to serve 
as factories ; but these establishments were intended 
rather to be places of refuge for trading vessels than 
to secure any profit to the mother-country by open- 
ing new markets for its productions * 

The Idea of making dependencies profitable to the 
dominant country, by securing to the latter an ad- 
vantageous trade with the former, is of comparatively 
modern growth. The ancient system of deriving a 
tribute from dependencies having been abandoned, 
the states of modern Europe which had colonial or 
other dependencies, thought that they could extract 
a large annual profit from them by subjecting their 
trade to a rigorous monopoly. For this purpose they 
excluded from the dependency all ships except those 
of the dominant country ; and they prohibited the 
ships of the dependency from trading with any part 
of the world except the dominant country. 

*' The conquest of America," says Raynal, in his 
History of the Settlements of the Europeans in the 
East and West Indies, " gave the first idea of a new 
kind of settlement, the basis of which is agriculture. 
The governments that founded those colonies choae 
that such of their subjects as they sent thither should 
not have it in their power to consume anything but 
what they drew from the mother-country, or to sell 
the jiroduce of their lands to any other state. This 
double obligation has appeared to all nations to be 

•Concerning Emporifc, a factory cataljlislied by the Ma8Baliot^ 
Bee above, p. 145, note *, 
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consonunt to the law of nature, independent of all 
conventions, and self-evident. They have not looked 
upon an exclusive intercourse vi-ith their own colo- 
nies as an immoderate compensation for the ex- 
penses of settling and preserving tbem. This has 
constantly been the system of Europe relative to 
America."* 

No European nation carried its colonial monopoly 
BO far as Spain, or enforced it with so much rigour. 
The maxims, however, J»y which England regulated 
her intercourse with her colonial dependencies were 
scarcely more enlightened. " The leading principle 
of colonization in all the maritime states of Europe 
(Great Britain among the rest) was." siiys Bryan 
Edwards in his History of the West Indies, " com- 
mercial monopoly. The word monopoly in this case 
admitted a very extensive interpretation. It compre- 
hended the monopoly of supply, the monopoly of 
colonial produce, and the monopoly of manufacture. 
By the first, the colonists were prohibited from re- 
sorting to foreign markets for the supply of their 
wants ; by the second, they were compelled to bring 
their chief staple commodities to the mother-country 
alone ; and by the third, to bring them to her in a 
raw or unmanufactured state, that her own manu- 
facturers might secure to themselves all the advan- 
tages arising from their further improvement. This 
latter principle was carried so far in the colonial 
system of Great Britain as to induce the late Earl 
of Chatham to declare, in Parliament, that the 
• B. siii. (vol. iv. p. 284. Engl. Tranal.) 
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British colonists in America had no right to ma- 
nufacture even a nail for a horseshoe."* 

Adam Smith goes too far in asserting that a 
monopoly of the trade of its dependencies is neces- 
sarily hurtful to the dominant country.t On the 
other hand, even if it be admitted that the dominant 
country may occasionally derive some temporary 
benefit from a monopoly of the commerce of the de- 
pendency, it may be safely affirmed that a monopoly 
will, in the long run, be detrimental to those for 
whose supposed benefit it exists. 

No trade can continue long to be carried on with 
profit which is not beneficial to both the parties 
concerned in it. If the ships of a dependency are 
restricted to the ports of the dominant country, this 
restriction proceeds upon the assumption that the in- 
habitants of the dependency, if permitted to buy and 
sell where they pleased, would buy or sell in some 
other country. If they are not permitted to trade with 

• Vol. ii. p. 565, and see p. 443. Compare Smith's Wealth of 
Nations, b. iv. c. 7:— "The maintenance of this monopoly has 
hitherto been the principal, or more properly, perhaps, the sole end 
and purpose of the dominion which Great Britain assumes over her 
colonies. In the exclusive trade, it is supposed, consists tlie great 
advantage of provinces, which have never yet afforded either re- 
venue or military force for the support of the civil government, or the 
defence of the mother-country. The monopoly is the principal 
badge of their dependency, and it is the sole fruit which has hitherto 
been gathered from that dependency. Whatever expense Great 
Britain has hitherto l^d out in maintaining this dependency, bai 
hitherto been laid out in order to support this monopoly." M. de 
Pradt, in his work entitled LesTrois Ages des Colonies (Paris, 1802), 
says : " La d£pendance et le commerce eKclusif constituent I'^tat 
essentiet des colonies Europ^ennes, et leur difference avec les colo- 
nies des anciens." — Tom. iii. p. 368.. 

t B. iv. c. 7 (vol. ii. p. 429). Compare Mill's Article Colony. 
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whom they please, they will not be able to trade to 
the greatest advantage, and their progress in industry 
and the accumulation of wealth will probably not 
be rapid. Now if a community be not industrious 
and wealthy, no profitable trade can be permanently 
carried on with it. The best customer which a nation 
can have is a thriving and industrious community, 
whether it be dependent or independent. The trade 
between England and the United States is probably 
far more profitable to the mother-country than it 
would have been if they had remained in a state of 
dependence upon her. 

It must be remarked, moreover, that the dominant 
country, in monopolizing the trade of its dependen- 
cies, disregards the opinion as well as the interests 
of their inhabitants. In its relations to its imme- 
diate subjects, a supreme government endeavours to 
disguise the selfishness by which it may really be 
determined. Though manifestly pursuing its own 
advantage to their manifest detriment, it evinces its 
deference to their opinion by pretending to consult 
their interests. But the policy which determines a 
dominant country to monopolize the trade of a de- 
pendency is avowedly calculated to promote the good 
of the former at the cost of the latter.* It shows 



• " In moat of the late speculative ByBtenta that I have ieen, which 
have treated of the British colonies, there appears thla great and 
fundamental error, that their interests in general are considered as 
distinct from, and in some respects opposed to, the general interests 
of the empire. We apeak of them indeed as our colonies, and of 
their inhabitants as nur subjects ; but in our dealings we are Af>t to 
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the principal European states. The Spanish war which 
began in 1738, was, as Adam Smith remarks, princi- 
pally a colony quarrel, its main object having been to 
prevent the search of the colony ships, which carried 
on a contraband trade with the Spanish main,* 

In conseiiuence of the numerous and weighty 
objections to the monopoly of the trade of its de- 
pendencies by the dominant country, and of the 
difficulties of enforcing such monopoly, the system has 
now been to a considerable extent abandoned, espe- 
cially by England, whose commercial dependencies 
exceed those of all other countries put togetlier.f 

• Wealth of Nations, b. iv. c. 7, (vol. ii. p. 442). Turgot even an- 
ticipates that the imlependente of the Anglo-American colimiM 
will 30 fiir diminish llie coiiinieri:ial jealouey of nations as to remove 
this prolific cause of wars ; — " Sage et heureuse ta nation," he says, 
"qui la premise saurapliersa politique auxcirconstanecB nouvellps, 
qui consentira i ne voir dans sea colonies que des provinces alliees, 
et non plus sujettra de !a m^tropole ! Sage et heureuse la nation 
qui la premiSre aera convHiticue, que toiite la politique, en feit de 
commerce, consiste i employer toutes sea lerrea de la maniere la 
plus avantageuse pour ce propri^twre dea terres, tous lea braa de la 
manifire la plus utile pour I'individu qui Iravaille, c'est ^dire, de la 
maniSre dont chacun, guidS par son int6t6t, lea em ploy era, si onle 
Isiaae faire, et que tout ]e reate n'est qii'illusion et vanit6. Lorsque 
la separation totale de TAmSrique aura forc^ tout le mondc de re- 
connoitre cettc v£nt£, et corrig6 \p.% nations £urop€ennes de la 
jalousie de commerce, il exisiera parini les liommes uue graiide 
cause de guerre de motns ; et il est bieti difficile de ne pas deairer 
un fiv^nement qui doit faire ce bien au genre-humain." — CEuvres, 
torn. viii. p. 4G0. Unhappily, Turgot's philanthropic anticipations 
have not been verified. The prejndicea, on which the commercial 
jealousy of nations ia founded, are too peneral, and too deeply rooted, 
to yield to the evidence afforded by the independence of the Ameri- 
can colonies. 

t '• After all the unjust attempts of every country in Europe to 
engross to itself the whole advantage of the trade of its own colonies, 
no country has yet been able to engross to itself anything but the 
expense of supporting in time nf peace, and defending in time of 
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England has, of late years, even gone to the opposite 
extreme, and has sacrificed its own commercial in- 
terests to the supposed interests of some of Its de- 
pendencies,^ — as, for example, by imposing lower 
duties upon Canada timber. Cape of Good Hope 
wine, and West India sugar, than upon the same 
commodities being the growth of foreign countries. 

The most plausible opinion respecting the com- 
mercial advantages derivable from dependencies 
seems to be, that the dominant country, by securing 
to itself an unrestricted trade with them, can pre- 
vent them fi'om establishing the protecting and 
prohibitory duties which, if they were independent 
states, they would probably impose upon imports, 
This advantage is, at present, a substantial one ; but 
it is an advantage wtiich is founded exclusively on 
the perverse folly of independent states in imposing 
prohibitory and protecting duties on one another's 
productions. Thus the prohibitory duties levied in 
Great Britain upon foreign grain and other provisions 
have induced the United States to retaliate against 
Great Britain by imposing protecting duties upon 
foreign manufactures. When civilization shall have 
made sufficient progress to diffuse generally a know- 
ledge of the few and simple considerations which 
prove the expediency of freedom of trade, and when, 
consequently, independent states shall have aban- 

war, the oppressive authoritywiiich it assumes over them. The in- 
conveniences resulting from the poasession of its colonies every 
country has engrossed to itself completely. Tlie advantages result- 
ing from their trade it has been obliged to share with niapy oth^r 
countries ."—Smith's Wealth of Nations, b. ir c. 7. 
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tluned their present anti-coniniercial policy, the po&- 
sesgion of dependencies will no longer produce the ad- 
vantage in question. The advantage consists in Oie 
possession of a specific against the evils arising from 
an erroneous system ot" policy. Whenever the errors 
of the policy shall be generally perceived, and the 
system shall he exploded, the specific against its evil 
effects will be valueless. 

The expectation that civilized nations may be- 
come, in no long time, sufficiently enlightened to 
understand the advantages of free trade is not 
visionary. Even at present a progress towards a 
less restrictive system of commerce is visible over the 
whole civilized world. Protecting duties between 
different parts of a country immediately subject to 
the same government are now generally abandoned. 
Yet Turgot's measure for permitting a free trade in 
grain between the different provinces of France 
caused an insurrection in 1775 ; the corn trade 
between Ireland and England was first opened by 
Lord Grenville's administration in 1806; and the 
remaining protecting duties beUveen the same two 
countries were not removed till 1823. The prin- 
ciple of a free commercial intercourse has been ex- 
tended by the Prussian league to a certain number 
of neighbouring independent states. And although 
every nation still asserts the expediency of duties 
intended for the protection (as it is falsely styled) of 
native industry and commerce, and not for the levy- 
ing of a revenue for the government, yet they all 
show a disposition to diminish the number and 
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rigour of the prohibitions and restrictions by which 
this so-called protection is afforded. Thus slow tind 
painful are the advances of human reiison, made, as 
it were, by groping in the dark, and retarded at 
every step by the opposition of short-sighted 
interest, the Hstlessnesa of routine, and the want 
of confidence in theoretical truths ! If, however, 
the governments of civilized nations could once 
acriuire so much reliance on the moderation and 
enlightenment of the governments of other civilized 
nations as to expect that the latter would allow 
an unrestricted trade with their own subjects, the 
motive for the acquisition and possession of de- 
pendencies, which is founded on the assumed folly 
of all governments-respecting commercial intercourse, 
would no longer exist. 

It may be added that, if a state of dependence 
checks the progress of a community in wealth and 
prosperity, the consequent limitation of ife demand 
for im])orted commodities will more than compensate 
the advantages which the dominant country can 
derive from being able to regulate its commercial 
relations with the dependency. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive commercial prohibitions carried so 
far in the United States as not to permit a larger 
and more profitable trade with England than they 
would have carried on with her if they had remained 
English dejKindencies. 

4. Another advantage which a dominant country J. Fj 
may derive from its supremacy over a dependency is, by di 
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(he domi- that the latter may furnish a field where the inha- 
try fortbe "bitants of the former may find advantageous employ- 
ofifiBur- ment for themselves or profitable investments for 
ladou, and their Capital. 

With respect to public offices in dependencies, in 
the gift of the supreme government, it may be 
remarked that the number of them can scarcely 
be sufficiently large to form an important re- 
source to the people of the dominant country, 
although they may be convenient to its govern- 
ment as a source of patronage. Moreover, it is 
desirable in general (as will be shown hereafter) 
that none but a few of the principal government 
officers in a dependency should be natives of the 
dominant country. Even if this be denied, it will 
scarcely be maintained that a country ought to be 
kept in a state of dependence merely for the profit of 
the few natives of the dominant state who may be 
employed in governing it. 

A more solid and general advantage, which the 
people of a dominant country may derive from the 
possession of a dependency, consists in the facilities 
for emigration and for the acquisition and cultiva- 
tion of land which it may aflford to them. It is, 
however, important for our present purpose \o con- 
eider whether this advantage arises from the settle- 
ment being a dependency, or would not arise 
although it were independent. 

It has been already remarked, that a colony may 
be independent from its first foundation ; and that 
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such was the case with the Greek colonies, whose 
growth was, perhaps, more rapid and vigorous than 
that of any other colonies in ancient or modern 
times. The Anglo-American colonies, which were 
partly founded in order to afford employment for 
the superfluous labour and capital of the mother- 
country, were, as has been already stated, nearly 
independent, and derived little benefit from the few 
instances in which the supremacy of the mother- 
country was exercised over them. A body of emi- 
grants may, therefore, found a new colonyt which, by 
receiving fresh supplies of settlers from the mother- 
country, may gradually become a flourishing com- 
munity, although its government be independent 
from the beginning. 

The system of defraying the expenses of emi- 
grants from the proceeds of the sale of public lands 
in the colony* does not necessarily suppose that the 
new settlement is a dependency of the country 
which sends out the emigrants. If it were ad- 
vantageous for a new settlement to employ a por- 
tion of its public revenues (whether arising from 
the sale of lands or from any other source) in pro- 
curing immigrants, its government would naturally 
devote a portion of its revenues to this purpose, 
whether the settlement were independent or de- 
pendent.! 



• For an account of this system, see the Edinburgh Ileview, vol. 
xxi. p. 517. 
+ It ie worthy of congideration, whether, in founding new coJo- 
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It must be admitted that distant territories in a 
state of dependence would be colonized more advan- 
tageously than if they were independent, assuming 
that the government of the mother-country exer- 
cised a judicious control over their colonization. In 
modern times, however, the success of dependent 
colonies seems to have been owing rather to the en- 
terprise and industry of the colonists themselves than 
to any assistance which they have received from the 
mother-country, though the political dependence of 
some of them may perhaps have been necessary to 
their security during their infancy. 

On reviewing the history of the Greek colonies, 
the conquests of Alexander and of the Romans, and 
the settlements of the modern European nations in 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, it will be seen 
that the advancement of mankind is to be expected 
rather from the difiusion of civilized nations than 
from the improvement of barbarous or half-civilized 
tribes. The promotion of successful colonization is, 
therefore, one of the best means of advancing and 
diffusing civilization, and raising the general condi- 
tion of mankind ; and whoever can devise or carry 

nies, the English government might not try the system of granting 
the land, not in perpetuity, but only for a term of years; upon^the 
understanding that, at the expiration of the term, the land would be 
granted again, for a similar term, at the market price. The rents 
of the lands thus granted might in time afford a revenue which 
would enable the local government to defray its expenses without 
resorting to taxation direct or indirect; and asjthe experiment 
would be tried in a country in which the land had not been appro- 
priated, it would not disturb existing rights and interests. 
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into execution any effectual means for facilitating 
and improving it, is amongst the greatest benefactors 
of his race. But there is nothing in the colonial 
relation which implies that the colony must be a 
dependency of the mother-country ; nor generally is 
it expedient that such a relation should exist, even 
in the case of a newly founded settlement. 

Land in a dependency is sometimes purchased by 
a native of the dominant state, who, without emi- 
grating to the dependency, furnishes the capital 
necessary for the cultivation of the land, and em- 
ploys a resident agent to superintend it. The chief 
part of the English West India Islands is owned 
by proprietors who reside in England ; and the same 
is likewise the case with some parts of the cultivated 
districts of Australia. This facility might not exist 
if the settlement were an independent state, and its 
government, following the example of many other 
independent states, prohibited the acquisition of 
land by aliens.* 

It may be remarked generally, that the benefit of 
dependencies to the dominant country in promoting 
its trade, and affording facilities for the emigration 
of its surplus population, arises from the exclusive 
and anti-social policy to which independent states 
have been led by a mistaken view of their own 
interests. It being assumed that every dependency 

* This Beema to be the principal advantage which a dominant 
country derives from dependencies, according to the view of M. de 
Pradt in tbc work above cited: — "Lea colonies," he there says, "ne 
Bont [jue des fermcs de I 'Europe."— Tom: iii. p. 3G8. 
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would, if it became independent, adopt this policy, 
the evils of dependence are inflicted upon it for the 
purpose of securing to the dominant state advantages 
which the latter would possess in an equal or greater 
degree if the dependency became independent and 
were wisely governed. 
6. TraiiB- 5, Another advantage which a dominant country 
Mnvictaio may derive from its supremacy over a dependency 
deacy!"" consists in employing it at a place to which con- 
victed criminals may be transported. 

The practice of sending individual criminals to 
islands in the Mediterranean was employed by the 
Romans ; and Tacitus states that, under the Em- 
peror Claudius, several thousand Jews, whom the 
Roman government wished to remove from Rome, 
were deported to the unhealthy island of Sardinia.* 
Some convicts were likewise sent from time to time 
by the Spanish and Portuguese governments to their 
American possessions. 

But England was the first country which sys- 
tematically used her dependencies as places for the 
reception and punishment of convicts. The trans- 
portiition of convicts from England to the North 
American colonies, having been begun in the reign 
of Charles II., received a more regular and legal 
form in the early part of the following century, and 
was continued until those colonies became inde- 
pendent. In consequence of the loss of the colonies 

• Ann. 11. 85. See Heyno's Essay, Coraparatur deportalio in 
Novam Cambriani cum deportations Rumanorum inina ulam, Op<u- 
cula, vol. iv. p. 268. 
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to which convicts were usually transported, a new 
settlement, intended expressly for the reception and 
punishment of convicts, and thence styled a penal 
settlement, was founded in 1788, (only six years 
after the signing of the peace of Paris,) in Australia. 

The transportation of convicts to the North 
American plantations was probably suggested by the 
practice of voluntary emigrants, who were unable 
to defray the expenses of their passage from Eng- 
land, obtaining an advance from the planter, and 
redeeming the loans so advanced by working for 
him for a specified time, at a low rate of wages. It 
was found that the government might save the ex- 
pense of maintaining convicts by selling them as 
slaves for a term of years, or for life, to a Virginia 
or Maryland planter.* It appears, however, that at 
this time the working of the system of transport- 
ation depended solely upon the interests of the pur- 
chasers of convict labour, and that there was no 
inspection of the convicts by any government autho- 
rity after they had landed in the colony. Accord- 
ingly, any convict who had the means of paying 
to the planter the price of his services, was free from 
the moment of his landing. 

The transportation to the Australian settlements 
has been regulated by severer rules. Since the 



* See the curious accnunt in Roger North's Life of tlie Lord 
Keeper GuUdford. vol. ii. p. 24, of the mayor and aldermen of 
BriBiol BeMing the peraons whom they sentenced to transportation 
to America 
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punishment of convicts was the main purpose for 
which the colony was founded, all tlie arrangements 
of the local government were made with rel'erence 
to it. Moreover, every convict who arrived in the 
colony was subjected, whatever might be his pecu- 
niary means or his former station in society, to some 
appearance of punishment, and was, at all events, 
prevented from leaving the colony. 

The purpose of this Essay does not require me to 
give a detailed statement of the mode of managing 
the transported convicts which has been adopted 
in the Australian colonies, or of the changes which 
have been recently made in it. This subject has 
been exhausted by the reports of parliamentary 
committees, (particularly by that of a committee of 
the House of Commons which sat in 1837,) and by 
the labours of Archbishop Whately and other writers, 

In consequence of the evidence thus obtained, 
the disadvantages of transportation, both to the 
dominant country and the dependency, have been 
shown by such convincing proofs, that the number 
of transported convicts has lately been diminished ; 
and the system would probably have been abandoned 
altogether before this time, if its abandonment would 
not lead to the necessity of building penitentiaries 
in England. It is, however, to lie hoped that this 
improvement will be effected before many years shall 
elapse. 

It is possible that transportation might be use- 
fully employed in combination with eflficient peni- 
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" tentiaries, as a means of providing for convicts vcho 
have completed the terms of their imprisonment. 
It happens frequently in a thickly peo])led country, 
where employment is not easily obtained, that a con- 
vict recently discharged from prison is incapable of 
earning his livelihood by his own industry, and 
that the circumstances in which he is placed almost 
force him back into a life of crime. Now if a con- 
vict were, upon his discharge from prison, furnished 
with the means of emigrating to a distant colony, 
he might, if he were willing to accept the offer, be 
placed in circumstances which would enable him to 
lead a life of honest industry, 

6. The principal advantages which a country may g. Glory i 
derive from the possession of dependencies have now dcpendeQ- 
been enumerated and severally examined. There 
are, however, supposed advantages flowing from the 
possession of dependencies, which are expressed in 
terms so general and vague, that they cannot be 
referred to any determinate head. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the glory which a country is supposed to 
derive from an extensive colonial empire. 

We will merely remark upon this imagined ad- 
vantage, that a nation derives no true glory from 
any possession which produces no assignable ad- 
vantage to itself or to other communities. If a 
country possesses a dependency from which it de- 
rives no public revenue, no military or naval 
strength, and no commercial advantages or facilities 
for emigration which it would not equally enjoy 
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though the dependency were independent, and if, 
moreover, the dependency suffers the evils which (as 
we shall show hereafter*) are the almost inevitable 
consequences of its political condition, such a posses- 
sion cannot justly be called glorious. 

♦ See below, ch. IX. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AdvantBgea derived by a. Dependency from its Dependence on tlie 
Dominant Country. 

We proceed next to consider the advantages which 
a dependency may derive from its dependence on the 
dominant community. 

The most obvious of these advantages is pro- i. 
tection ; since the relation between the two com- di 
munities is owing to the comparative strength of" 
the one and the comparative weakness of the other, 
and it is the interest of the stronger community to 
protect the weaker against foreign aggression. The 
dependency can hardly fail to derive great benefit 
from the protection thus afforded to it, if it be 
not required by the dominant country to contribute 
to its own military and naval defence, or the general 
military and naval defence of the empire. Even, 
however, if it should be required to contribute to 
those purposes, the benefits are considerable in spite 
of the price which it pays for them. If it were 
independent, its feebleness would expose it to fre- 
quent aggressions from other independent states; 
but in consequence of the protection received by it 
3 powerful community on which it is 
comparatively secure from that 
1 subject to the evils inherent in 
t condition. 
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The benefit just adverted to is the greatest, when 
the need of protection is the greatest ; in other 
words, when the dependent community is in the 
feeblest and most helpless condition. Accordingly, 
a dependent colony recently founded, if it be exposed 
to attacks from other civilized nations, or from 
neighbouring tribes of barbarians, derives much 
advantage from its dependence upon its niother- 
country, provided that the mother-country be able 
and willing to aflFord it the protection of which it 
is in need. But even if a newly founded colony 
should be exposed to this danger, the dominant 
country may not always be able or willing to afford 
it timely protection ; as is proved by the unhappy 
fate of the French Huguenot colony in Florida, 
which was extirpated by the Spaniards soon after 
its foundation, and nearly all the members of it 
massacred.* 

We may here remark that the members of a 
dependent community which is too weak to stand by 
itself, and whose territory possesses advantages ren- 
dering it an object of desire to independent states, 
ought to guard carefully against the natural error 
of supposing that they will benefit by a change of 
masters. They ought to remember constantly that 
they are condemned by natural causes to a state of 
dependence ; that the evils which they suffer under 
their actual rulers may be inseparable from that 
condition; and that, though those evils may be 
partly imputable to the misconduct of their actual 

* See Bancroft's History of the United States, voL i. ch. 2. 
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rulers, a revolt or other defection might transfer 
them to worse masters, after it had exposed them to 
the evils which are incidental to a political revo- 
lution. 

Another advantage which a dependency may de- 2, 
rive from its dependence, is pecuniary assistance, to a ai 
greater or less extent, from the dominant country, co 
For, as a weak community benefits by its dependence 
on a stronger one, so a poor community frequently 
benefits by its dependence on a country richer than 
itself. In ancient times dependencies were always tri- 
butary, and the dominant state never expended upon 
them any funds derived from its own immediate re- 
sources. The great military roads and other works 
executed by the Romans in the provinces were pro- 
bably made in great measure at the cost of the pro- 
vinces themselves, though the conception and the exe- 
cution of them were due to the Romans. In modern 
times, however, a dependency has sometimes received 
pecuniary assistance from the dominant country. 
Thus the English parliament has voted large sums 
of money for the making of the Rideau canal in 
Canada. A considerable sum of money was given 
by England for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses incurred by the local government of Malta 
during the prevalence of the plague in that island 
in the years 1813-14. Much money has been laid 
out by England in constructing fortifications in 
some of its dependencies ; these fortifications, how- 
ever, were rather intended for the benefit of the 
r2 
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dominant country than for that of the dependencies 
in wliich they were raised. The expenditure of 
^England in the ])en!il settlements of Australia must 
also be considered as intended for the benefit of 
the mother-country, although the settlements derive 
a great incidental benefit from it. The average 
annual expenditure of the French government upon 
Algiers has considerably exceeded three millions 
sterling; the chief portion of this expenditure is, 
however, for military purposes, and will therefore 
confer no lasting benefit upon the dependency. 

As the interests of a dependency are, in its ex- 
ternal commercial relations, usually sacrificed to 
those of the dominant state, the chief commercial 
advantage which it can derive from its dependence 
is the protection afforded to its trade by the domi- 
nant country against foreign aggression. Moreover, 
goods imported into the dominant country from the 
dependency are sometimes admitted into it upon 
conditions more favourable than those upon which 
goods imported into it from other places are ad- 
mitted.* 

The evils suffered by a dependency, from the in- 
difference of the dominant country about its inter- 
delen- ' ^Bts, Will be particularly considered in a following 
thrindif.™ chapter.t But we may remark appropriately in the 
ih^^^i- present place, that this indifference is sometimes 
h^lb^ut advantageous to a dependency, or at least to the 
■famtereit., ^1,^2]^ gj- j^g population. For example, let it be sup- 

k* Above. ]>. 229. ■*■ Clia|). IX. 
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posed that the influence of the wealthier inhabitants 
of the dependency gives them an ascendency in the 



local 



government ; and that the same influence 
would give them the government of the dependency 
in the event of its becoming an independent state. 
Let it be supposed, moreover, that some institution 
of the dependency is oppressive to the majority of 
the inhabitants ; but that the interests or prejudices 
of the influential and ascendent minority strongly 
incline them to maintain it. Now if the dependency 
were independent, its supreme government would 
perpetuate the institution indefinitely. In conse- 
quence, however, of its dependence, there is a 
chance that its supreme government may abolish 
the institution spontaneously, or may be forced to 
the measure by the public of the dominant country; 
for, as the inhabitants of the dominant country are 
generally indifi'erent about the concerns of the de- 
jiendency, so are they naturally free from the in- 
terests and prejudices which lead the minority in 
the dependency to oppress the majority of their 
countrymen. Thus, if the British West Indies had 
been independent, the institution of slavery would 
have been perpetuated in them by their slave-owning 
legislatures; as appears from the persistence with 
which it is maintained in the sLive-owning states 
of the American Union, But the great majority of 
the British people, having no personal interest in 
maintaining it, naturally felt with the slaves and 
against their masters; and the British parliament, 
determined by the opinion of that impartial public. 
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abolished the institution in those islands notwith- 
standing the opposition of the local legislatures.* 

* This result of the influence of the supreme government upon 
a dependency was thoroughly understood by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
and is clearly indicated by him in the remarks on the Slave Registry 
Bill, which are contained in his Parliamentary Diary. — On the 13th 
of June, 1815, Mr. Wilberforce moved in the House of Commons for 
leave to bring in a Bill for establishing a registry of slaves in the 
plantations. The motion was opposed by several persons who had 
an interest in West India property. These persons (says Sir S. 
Romilly) argued, " that the attempt to carry such a measure was 
likely to produce very alarming consequences; that the British 
parliament's right to legislate as to the internal concerns of the 
colonies was disputed, and such an Act as this could not but excite 
the greatest jealousy and alarm on their part ; and they hinted that 
it might produce open resistance." Sir S. Romilly himself spoke, 
and "insisted upon the right of the British parliament to make 
such a law ; and he mentioned various instances of Acts passed to 
regulate the internal affairs of the islands ; and showed by many 1 

instances how little was to be expected for the protection of the 
slaves, and amelioration of their condition from the colonial legis- 
latures." Lord Castlereagh, in suggesting that the introduction of 
the Bill should be postponed, said that " the right of the British 
parliament to pass such a law could not be disputed ; but it was very 
inexpedient to do it, if the colonial legislatures could be prevailed 
on to pass such Acts themselves." Sir S. Romilly adds the follow- 
ing remark : " A great deal has been gained by this debate. It is 
of great importance to put an end to the notion entertained, or at 
least proposed, by the planters, that their colonial legislatures have 
the sole and exclusive right to make laws to regulate their own in- 
ternal concerns." — Memoirs of the Life of Sir S. Romilly, vol. ii. p. 
180 — 1. See some further remarks in a similar strain on the same 
subject. Diary, June 19, ib. pp. 253 — 8 ; and April 22, 1818, ib. pp. 
337—43. In p. 341, he says of a debate in the House of Commons 
on slavery in the English Wesc India islands : " I discussed at some 
length this pretension of the West Indians to the exclusive right of 
making laws for their own government, and for the regulation of 
their slaves ; and showed how contrary it was to the practice of past 
times, and how inconsistent with the state and condition of the 
great mass of the population of the islands. It has never, indeed, 
been without indignation that I have heard these boasted claims of 
independence, and this vindication of political rights on the part of 
the West Indians." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

DiaadvatiUges arising tolhe Dominant Country fromlbe pgaBeaaion 
of a. Dependency. 

Having considered the advantages whicli arise to DUadTan- 
the dominant country and the dependency from the bg tJ^ 
rektion between them, I proceed to consider the coratcy' 
disadvantages which may arise tx» the former from p,^?oii 
the same cause. ^detey. 

1 . It has been shown in a previous chapter that the Eiijennw 
dominant country can rarely succeed in compelling j^^en^ 
or inducing a dependency to contribute to the ex- jumkiant 
penses of the supreme government; and, conse- "''""'^' 
(juently, that the dominant country generally delrays 

from its own resources the expenses caused by the 
protection of the dependency in peace and in war.* 
These expenses are a disadvantage to the dominant 
country, even if they should be more than com- 
pensated by advantages which it derives from the 
possession of the dependency. It may be added, 
that the possession of a dependency often proves a 
powerful incentive to improvident and useless expen- 
diture on the part of the supreme government ; as is 
shown by the fortifications which have l)een raised 
in some of the Knglish dependencies, and the pro- 
digalities of the French government at Algiers. 

2. In consequence of the prevailing errors respect- 

* Above, p. 212—0. 
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lioMcamed jng the nature of the advantages arising from trade, 
peiidcicy. it is usual foF the dominant country to grant com- 
mercial privileges, by discriminating duties and 
other similar regulations, to its dependencies. Thus 
the duties upon timber, wines, and sugar imported 
into England from Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the East and West Indies are lower than the 
duties upon similar commodities imported into 
England from foreign countries. But one effect of 
such privileges is, that the dominant country pur- 
chases the commodities imported from its depen- 
dencies at higher prices than it would purchase 
commodities of the same sorts imported from other 
countries, if the privileges did not exist. Moreover, 
as commercial privileges granted by the dominant 
state to its dependencies imply corresponding pro- 
hibitions against other independent states, they 
provoke the governments of those states to foster 
the trade and manufactures of their own dominions 
by granting similar privileges to their own trading 
and manufacturing subjects. They, therefore, pre- 
vent that extensive commercial intercourse between 
independent communities, which would not only 
secure to each of them the greatest possible advan- 
tages of a merely economical nature, but would bind 
them together in mutual amity by the strong tie of 
■ common interest, 

vFan 3. Another evil arising from the possession of 

S^eudeiP dependencies is, that they tend to involve the domi- 

"'"' nant country in wars. A dependency may be 

situated at a great distance from the dominant 
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country ; or it may have a long and vulnerable 
frontier confining on the territories of other in- 
dependent states. For these and other reasons it 
often happens that a dependency is difficult of 
defence, and that foreign governments are therefore 
tempted to invade it. 

The probability that the possession of depen- 
dencies will engender wars is further increased by 
the jealousies which the commercial policy of the 
dominant country towards its dependencies pro- 
duces. The alienation between independent states, 
arising from commercial jealousies of this sort, has 
just been pointed out. It has also been shown in a 
former chapter that Adam Smith considers disputes 
about colonial tmde as one of the most prolific 
sources of war in modern times ; and that Turgot 
expected that the independence of the American 
colonies would diminish the causes which disturb 
the peace of the world.* 

It may be said on the other hand, that the division 
of the civilized world into a few extensive empires, 
each consisting of a dominant country and its de- 
pendencies, would be more favourable to the pre- 
servation of peace than the division of the same 
region into independent states. It would ap- 
pear from the perpetual hostilities between the re- 
publics of ancient Greece and Italy, and between 
those of Italy in the middle ages, that a nmltipllcity 
of independent and small states multiplies the 
chances of war. It is certain, moreover, th;it the 

' Above, p. 228. 
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mutual wars of the numerous independent states 
subdued by the Roman arms were extinguished by 
their common subjection to the imperial city ; and 
that the peace of the civilized world was commonly 
preserved by the imperial government, so long as 
the dependence of the provinces was not substan- 
tially impaired.* 

It may be replied, however, that the formation of 
extensive empires is not favourable to the preserva- 
tion of peace, inasmuch as the subjection of depen- 
dencies to the dominant country is liable to frequent 
disturbance. If the strength of the dominant 
country is not overwhelming, and if (as frequently 
happens) the people of the dependency are dissatisfied 
with its government, the latter will probably at- 
tempt to throw off their dependence; and in conse- 
quence of such attempts, wars are likely to arise 
between the dominant country and the dependency, 
or between the dominant country and those inde- 
pendent states whose governments suppose them- 
selves interested in wresting the dependency from 
her. We have remarked in a preceding chapter 
that an ancient state, engaging in a foreign »rar, 
often began the contest with striking at the con- 
nexion between its enemies and their dependencies.+ 
The same policy determined the government of 
France to interfere in the war between England 
and her American colonies; and it is said that 

♦ See the pasBsge of Claudian on tlie pacific influence of llie 
Roman empire, cited above, p. 128, note *. 
t Above, p. 111. note *, 
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England in the last century meditated an attempt 
to detach the Spanish colonies of America from 
Spain. 

The only effectual security against unjust wars 
between independent communities is to be found in 
an improved international morality, and In the ge- 
neral existence of a conviction that the interest of 
such communities is not promoted by a system of 
mutual aggression and rapine. So long as indepen- 
dent states think it their interest to attack weak 
communities, for the purpose of enlarging their 
empire, and they are free from any moral restraint 
which might check them in the pursuit of this sup- 
posed interest, unjust wars between civilized nations 
must take jilace, although many small communities 
should be kept in a state of dependence. And if 
the governments of independent states should become 
sufficiently wise to abstain voluntarily from aggres- 
sions of this sort, the existence of numerous inde- 
pendent communities would not produce war. 

4, Lastly, we may reckon amongst the disadvan- Political 
tages arising to the dominant country from the caused \>j 
possession of dependencies, that it tends to generate d^" *"' 
or extend a system of official patronage in the 
dominant country, and thus to lower the standard 
of its political morality. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Disadvantages arising to a Dependency from its Dependence on the 

Dominant Country. 

Thedisad- HAVING Considered the disadvantages which may 
qS^^ ^ arise to the dominant country from the possession of 
sary^wna- a dependency, I shall consider such of the disad- 
gequCT^g" vantages aflfecting a dependency, as are necessary or 
of Aspend- j^g^|^j,g^j conscqucnccs of its dependence on the domi* 

nant country. Since the disadvantages are necessary 
or natural consequences of dependence, all depen- 
dencies are subjected or exposed to them. It must 
be remarked, however, that they aflfect the inha- 
bitants of diflferent dependencies in different degrees ; 
and where they are powerfully counteracted by 
special causes inherent in the special position and 
circumstances of a dependency, their pressure may 
be too gentle to affect its inhabitants seriously. 
Thedisad- Bcforc we procccd to a particular examination 
question of any of the disadvantages in question, we will 

Arise dtih" 

ciijaii^ advert to the source from which they principally 
ignorance arisc ; viz. the natural ignorance and indifference 
ferenceof of the dominant country about the position and 
DMt^- interests of the dependency. The dependency is 
S^ portion necessarily separated from the dominant state by tiie 
^^fthe distinctness of its immediate government;* and 
^^*^®°* owing to this necessary separation, the inhabitants 
of the dominant state are naturally more indifferent 

* Above, chap. V. 
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and ignorant about the concerns of the dependency 
than those of any district of their own country. 
But the ignorance and indifference consequent upon 
this necessary separation are often increased by 
accidental causes which estrange the dominant 
country from the dependency. It often happens, 
for example, that the two countries are divided by 
distance ; or that the dependency is too insignificant 
and obscure to attract the attention of the dominant 
country ; or that the inhabitants of the two countries 
are of difterent races and speak different languages ; 
or that their religions, their morals and manners, 
or their laws and other political institutions, are 
more or less dissimilar. 

The ignorance of the dominant country about 
the position, circumstances, and interests of the 
dependency is productive of numerous evils, some of 
which we shall hereafter consider in detail. It may 
be here stated in general terms, that the dominant 
country, in consequence of this ignorance, often, 
abstains from interfering with the concerns of the 
dependency where its interference would be expe- 
dient ; and where it does interfere with the concerns 
of the dependency, its interference, as not being 
guided by the requisite knowledge of those concerns, 
is frequently ill-judged and mischievous. 

The evils arising to the dependency, from the 
ignorance of the dominant country respecting its 
concerns, are enhanced by its indifference. Not 
only does the dominant country know little of those 
concerns, but it has little desire to know anything 
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of them. Men's sympathies are in general too 
narrow to comprehend a comumnify which is dis- 
tinct from their own, although it may be ultimately 
subject to the same supreme government. Accord- 
ingly, the maxim that government exists for the 
benefit of the governed, is generally considered by 
the immediate subjects of a supreme government as 
applicable only to themselves ; and it is often pro- 
claimed openly that dependencies are to be governed, 
not for their own benefit, but for the benefit of the 
dominant state. 

Nor are the ignorance and indifference oi' the 
dominant country about the concerns of the de- 
pendency limited to the supreme government. 
Hence, if any dispute should arise between the 
dependency and the supreme government, and if 
the dependency should appeal from the government 
to the people of the dominant state, it will probably 
find that it has not appealed to a better informed or 
more favourable tribunal. On the subject of the 
dispute, the people of the dominant country can 
scarcely be so well informed as their government ; 
and in any struggle for power between their own 
country and the dependency, they ai-e likely to share 
all the prejudices of their government, and to be 
equally misled by a love of dominion and by delusive 
notions of national dignity. 

As the main obstacles to the good government 
of a dependency are the ignorance and indifference 
of the dominant country respecting its affairs, what- 
ever tends to diminish them is likely to promote its 
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good government. On this account, newspapers 
and other periodical writings having a special 
reference to the affairs of dependencies, and pub- 
lished in the dominant country, are eminently 
useful. For the same reason it is the duty of 
those public departments in the dominant country, 
which are specially charged with the care of the 
dependencies, to provide for the publication of 
statistical and other information respecting their 
condition, at stated intervals, and in a cheap and 
commodious form. 

Having stated that the disadvantages affecting a Review of 
dependency, which are in question in the present diBadvau- 
chapter, are necessary or natural consequences of its .J^S^tiOTi, 
dependence, and having adverted to the source from 
which they principally arise, we proceed to consider 
the nature of some of these disadvantages, in some 
degree of detail. 

One of these necessary or natural disadvantages peciJiar 
is the peculiar liability of the laws of a dependency theia^of 
to technical objections. dei>?/to 

The powers of a subordinate legislature are "ye^Jioi,,, 
expressly or tacitly delegated to it by the supreme 
government. In order, therefore, to determine 
whether an act of such legislature has a binding 
force, it is necessary to look to the nature and 
extent of the delegation. If the act be not within 
the scope of the delegation, it is without any binding 
force, and will be annulled upon application to a 
competent tribunal. It is difficult to delegate a 
power of subordinate legislation in terms exactly 
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expressing its purpose and extent ; but unlesa this 
difficult task be perfectly accomplished, the validity 
of the laws which are made by virtue of the power 
is always questionable. Consequently, the laws of 
subordinate legislatures are liable to technical ob- 
jections from which those of supreme governments 
are necessarily exempt ; for, as the legislative power 
of a supreme government is not derived from any 
political superior, the validity of its laws cannot be 
questioned for want of authority in the lawgiver. 

As the immediate government of a dependency is 
a subordinate legislature, its laws, like those of other 
subordinate legislatures, are liable to the technical 
objections noticed in the preceding paragraph. But, 
owing to causes which are peculiar to the legal 
systems of dependencies, its laws are also liable to 
technical objections from which those of other 
subordinate legislatures are exempt. For example, 
any law of an English dependency (whether colo- 
nized by Englishmen, or acquired by cession or con- 
quest) may be impugned as not being consistent wilii 
certain fundamental principles to which the laws of 
an English dependency must, it appears, conform* 
The vagueness of the terms in which these fun- 
damental principles are expressed may afford a 
plausible ground for objections to the laws of an 
English dependency, although it should have been 
colonized by Englishmen, and therefore possesses a 
legal system closely resembling that of its mother- 
country; but if the dependency should have been 
• Above, p, 207. 
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acquired by cession or conquest, and its laws there- 
fore differ in many respects from those of the 
dominant country, the objection has a much wider, 
and indeed an almost unlimited application. So 
again, if the supreme government introduces a large 
portion of its own law (written and unwritten) into 
a dependency by a general description, it may be 
doubted whether any of the rules comprised in the 
body of law so introduced can be altered by the 
subordinate without the express permission of the 
supreme government ; although it may be scarcely 
possible for the subordinate government to legislate 
without altering some of them.* 

That this liability to objection on technical 
grounds is a great evil will not be disputed. It is 
manifest that aU attempts to get rid of a law by 
impugning its validity, rather than by proving its 
inexpediency, and applying to the legislature to re- 
peal it, are mischievous. Their mischievousness is 
owing mainly to the following causes: — 1. Such 
attempts, being founded on a principle of general 
application, throw a doubt upon the validity of 
other laws than those which are directly attacked. 
2. The annulling of a law has a retroactive ope- 
ration ; inasmuch as the acta done under it are also 
annulled : hence, unless the legislature should in- 
terfere specially, a law is rendered ah initio void, by 
which people have regulated their conduct, and upon 

■ An example of this inconvenience ie afforded by tlie intro- 
duction of tbe English ■ Criminal Law ' into Canada. See above. 

p.2oa 
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which prudent men have founded reasonable expec- 
tations. 3. This mode of proceeding is equally 
applicable to good and to bad laws ; since the defects 
in the form of the law are wholly unconnected with 
its practical operation.* 

In general it is desirable that a,ll rules (even 
though inexpedient) which have been long ac- 
quiesced in by common usage, and which have been 
believed to be invested with the legal sanction, 
should be considered by the courts and by the 
government to have a binding force, until repealed 
by a competent authority; and in most countries 
the courts have acted upon this principle. 

It may be added, that the necessary vagueness of 
the rules respecting the portion of the law of the 
mother-country, which is in force in a new colony, 
(for example, of the rule of the English law, that a 
new colony acquires as much of the law of England 
as is suited to its condition,) confers a very extensive 
power upon the courts of such a dependency, and 
invests them with legislative rather than judicial 
functions. It may, moreover, happen that the dis- 
position of the courts to question the validity of the 
existing laws may be increased by a rivalry between 
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lawyers of the dominant country and native lawyers 
in the dependency,* or even by a more ambitions 
attempt of the judges to supersede the subordinate 
government, and to get the entire management of 
the dependency into their own hands.f 

Another of the necessary or natural disadvantages introdm 
atFecting a dependency, is its liability to an improper lawB, lan- 
introduction of the laws, language, or religion of the rel^m'^f 

J • , . ihet' ' 

uoniinant country. nant 

The ignorance of the dominant country respect- dJpnden- 
ing the concerns of the dependency, combined with duV"e'^' 
the habit, common to all nations, of preferring its ^^J,**, 
own institutions and opinions to those of other com- ^^J, 
munities, disposes it to dislike the laws, language, "''™' 
and religion of the dependency, and to substitute its 
own for them, without adequate reasons for making 
the change, and without a due regard to the position, 
circumstances, and interests of the dependent com- 
munity. 

The tendency to an improper introduction of the 
laws of a dominant country into a dependency is 
so strong that the question as to the extent to 
which, and the manner in which, the supreme 
government ought to introduce the laws of the 
dominant country into the dependency deserves a 
careful examination. 

According to the rule which must, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, obtain almost universally, new 



• See Long's Jamaica, vol. i. p. 70. 72. 

t See the account of the proceeilinga of the Supreme Court at 
Calnitta, in Mill's History of ltidi<t,b.v. cli. G. 
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colonbts take out with them the laws of their 
mother-country, so far as such laws are suited to 
the condition of the colony.* The r[uestion just 
statjid, therefore, does not arise in the ease of a 
dependency which is a colony of the dominant 
country ; and it arises only in the case of a de- 
pendency which has been acquired by treaty or 
conquest, and has preserved its original laws and 
institutions, which are different from those of its 
dominant country."!" 

Some of the ■ most important considerations re- 
specting the transplantation of laws from one 
to another have been stated by Mr. Bentham in 
his Traitis de Legislation. The following are the 
two first maxims which he lays down : — " No law 
ought to be changed, and no custom ought to be 
abolished, without some special reason." " No cus- 
tom ought to be changed simply on the ground 
that it is repugnant to our habits and feelings. "J 

These two maxims, however obvious and however 
important, have frequently been violated in the 
transplantation of the laws of a dominant country 
to a dependency. Many laws in dependencies have 
been changed, not because they produced inconve- 
nient consequences, but because they differed from 
the corresponding laws of the dominant country, or 
because they were inconsistent with opinions which 
the people of the dependency did not share with the 
people of the dominant country. 
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In deciding how far the native institutions of a 
ceded or conquered dependency shall be maintained, 
and how far the institutions of the dominant country 
shall be introduced in their stead, the persons con- 
ducting the government of such a dependency have 
strong inducements to adopt the latter course. It 
is far easier to administer laws with which one is 
familiar than laws which one has to learn by a 
laborious process of study. It is likewise far easier 
to carry on the business of government in one's own 
language than in a foreign language with which 
one is imperfectly acquainted, or which perhaps one 
is compelled to learn. Moreover, it requires a con- 
siderable sacrifice of self-love, and some magna- 
nimity, for a ruler to subject himself to the necessity 
as it were of going to school, and to place himself 
voluntarily in a situation of inferiority, in respect of 
knowledge, to the persons whom he is to govern. 
Whereas, if the opposite system be adopted, the 
ruler is placed in a situation of almost immeasurable 
superiority to the natives, inasmuch as he is as far 
superior to them in knowledge as in power. Fur- 
thermore, there is the disinterested attachment 
which most men acquire for the institutions of 
their native country, partly from being habituated 
to live under them, and partly from being accus- 
tomed to hear them extolled and to be told that it 
is patriotic to admire and love them. Consequently, 
when we see a native of the dominant country 
aiming at an injudicious introduction of its institu- 
tions into a dependency, it ought not to be inferred 
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that he is actuated solely by a desire of incre^ing 
his own power or importance. Many such attempts 
have Iwen made from a sincere, though mistaken, 
notion of the intrini5ic excellence of the institution, 
, and from a supposition that it was suited to all 
countries and all states of civilization. The intro- 
duction of the tenure of land into Hindostan, which 
is known by the name of the permanent settlement, 
was prompted by the desire of creating in Hindostan 
such a body of wealthy landowners as exists in Eng- 
land ; and though the measure has been most dis- 
astrous in its conse<]uences, yet there is no doubt 
that the author of it thought that the state of 
things which he attempted to introduce would re- 
generate Hindoo society. In like manner an English 
lawyer would naturally, from ancient habit, seek to 
introduce trial by jury in any dependency where he 
was employed, however little suited to the circupi- 
stances of the country this mode of trial might be. 

But a government which attempts to change sud- 
denly the law of a dependency will soon find that 
it has undertaken a difficult, and, in part, an im- 
practicable task. 

In the first place, the civil law of a country can 
hardly be supplanted by a foreign system of juris- 
prudence without throwing into confusion all titles 
to property and all rights founded on contracts. 
The wholesale importation of a foreign system of 
jurisprudence necessarily creates great confusion in 
this respect, even if it should be effected by the com- 
munication of written laws. But the confusion is 
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increased still further, if an attempt should be made 
to import a body of unwritten law. Law existing in 
the form of a statute or a code can be transferred 
from one country to another with certainty, since a 
precise designation of the law intended to be trans- 
ferred can be given. Thus (as we have already 
stated) the act styled the Declaratory Act of the 
Bahama Islands, determined how much of the statute 
law of England should be deemed tx) be in force in 
those islands, by enumerating the statutes to which 
it refers.* But unwritten law, which does not exist 
in a compact or explicit form, and which must be 
collected from the decisions of courts and from au- 
thoritative textwriters, cannot be designated with 
precision, and can be described only by terms of 
which the import is unfixed and fluctuating. Thus 
the " criminal law" of England was introduced into 
Canada in 1774 ; but it is not at all clear (as Lord 
Durham states in his Report) what is the extentof this 
phrase. Again, in Canada the French law of evidence 
obtains in all civil proceedings, with the exception of 
" commercial cases," to which the English law of 
evidence is to be applied ; but (as Lord Durham 
further states) no two lawyers agree in their defini- 
tion of "commercial cases."f 

There is, moreover, great difficulty in introducing 
into any country a foreign system of judicial pro- 
cedure, and expelling the system established in the 
practice of the courts. The rules of judicial pro- 

• Above, p. 194. 

t Report on the Affairs of British North America, p. 42. fulto cd. 
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cediire commonly exist as usages, and not in the 
form of legislative regulations ; nnd these usages are 
mainly preserved among the body of advocates. The 
advocates may, therefore, be considered as a sort of 
voluntary auxiliaries to the government, for the pur- 
pose of administering justice ; so that any change 
which renders their acquired knowledge useless, 
must for a time throw serious impediments in the 
way of the regular conduct of the government. 

In the next place, it is to be remembered that a 
large part of the habit of obedience to a government 
rests upon associations with ancient institutions and 
ancient names ; and that a sudden introduction of 
foreign laws and usages into a dependency is likely 
to breed serious discontent, and to embarrass the 
operations of the government, even if these laws and 
usages should be intrinsically better than those 
which they supplant. An example of such a wanton 
change of laws is aflbrded by the conduct of the 
French during their short-lived possession of the 
island of Malta in 179S. Although the govern- 
ment had been, up to the moment of their arrival, in 
the hands of a monastic order, and although the 
people were coraj)letely imbued with the old Catholic 
ideas, the French nevertheless, almost immediately 
after they had assumed the administration of the 
government, set about introducing the modern laws 
of revolutionized France, such as the secularization 
of the church property, the suppression of convents 
and monasteries, the abolition of entails, and so 
forth. The co:ise<juence was that the inhaliitants 
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soon rose in insurrection agninst their new rulers, 
and called in the assistance of the English, who 
blockaded Valletta, and ultimately compelled the 
French garrison to capitulate. The recent conduct 
of the French at Algiers appears likewise to have 
been dictated in some respects by a similar disregard 
for the peculiar opinions and usages of the native 
inhabitants. 

If the rulers of a ceded or conquered dependency 
should be determined, by the considerations to which 
we have adverted, to retain the body of the native 
institutions and usages, then another clasa of dif- 
ficulties arises. 

The government of a dependency which is vir- 
tually dependent must be superintended and mainly 
conducted by the dominant country, and, to a certain 
extent, by natives of the dominant country. Now 
the natives of the dominant country who are em- 
ployed in governing a dependency are necessarily 
ignorant, to a great degree, of its peculiar insti- 
tutions, and they are perhaps ignorant of its 
language. They may, however, to a considerable ex- 
tent, overcome these obstacles to good government, 
They may acquire a competent knowledge of the 
peculiar institutions of the country, and before 
deciding on any legislative innovation they may 
consult a person versed in the native law. They 
may also learn the language of the place ; a task 
of no great difficulty for a few educated persons, 
though impossible for an entire population. 

Yet, however unprejudiced and candid such a 
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ruler may be, it is scarcely to be conceived that he 
should not have some undue bias in favour of the 
institutions of the dominant country, and against the 
institutions of the dependency : so that he is likely 
to incline to the improper introduction of the former 
in the place of the latter, and may thus not only 
produce confusion in the laws of the place, but may 
also unnecessarily offend the opinions and disturb 
the habits of the people. 

After all, the rulers of such a dependency may 
find that their best intentioned efforts to promote 
the general welfare are mi9;on8trued, attributed to 
bad motives, and received with coldness, mistrust, 
and ingratitude, either because they do not coincide 
with the prevailing sentiments and opinions of the 
people, or because they emanate from natives of the 
dominant country. 

These remarks show that much mutual forbear- 
ance, on the part both of government and people, is 
requisite in a dependency so situated. 

On the one hand, the rulers should not expect 
that the government of such a dependency is to be 
as easily and satisfactorily conducted as that of an 
independent state ; and they, therefore, should be 
prepared to meet with many crosses and disappoint- 
ments in the management of its affairs. The people 
are inevitably prejudiced against them and their 
mode of carrying on the government, and involun- 
tarily refer measures and actions to standards of 
which the rulers are ignorant ; while they naturally 
see the prejudices of the peojile in a strong light. 
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because those prejudices are different from their own. 
Under these circumstances, it is the duty of such 
a ruler to view with an indulgent and favourable 
eye the character and manners of the people placed 
under his care ; to be kind to their virtues, and a 
little blind to their defects. As Coleridge says in 
his remarks on Sir A. Ball : " A more venial and 
almost desirable fault can scarcely be attributed to a 
governor than that of strong attachment to the 
people whom he is sent to govern."* 

On the other hand, the people in such a depen- 
dency should remember that they hold their peculiar 
law8 and institutions at the pleasure of the domi- 
nant country ; and that the government can at any 
moment throw everything into confusion, by setting 
the public opinion of the dominant country against 
the dependency, and by raising a cry that its interests 
are sacrificed to those of its dependency; which, 
though not a popular cry in the dependency, is a 
popular cry in the dominant country. They should 
remember that the government, by retaining the 
native institutions of the dependency, necessarily 
subjects itself to some of the errors of ignorance ; 
since persons who are not natives of the dependency 
cannot thoroughly understand its peculiar institu- 
tions. They should also make allowance for the 
natural preference of nearly all men for their native 
laws and usages, and their sincere desire to introduce 
them in other countries, without any intention of 



* Tlie Friend, vol. iii. p. 325. 
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aggrandizing themselves, or depressing the natives. 
They should likewise be prepared for some religious 
repugnance, for the religious intolerance which 
shows itself in opinion, if not in the law, and perhaps 
for attempts to convert them to the faith of the domi- 
nant country, which may spring from benevolent 
though mistaken motives. 

In general, the natives of such a dependency 
should always seek to put a fair and candid construc- 
tion on the conduct of the government; they should 
abstain from condemning it hastily, and should make 
due allowance for the difficulties and disadvantages 
of its position ; they should excuse slight errors of 
judgment where they see a generally good disposition, 
and should remember that the ultimate appeal lies 
to a quarter (viz. the public opinion of the dominant 
country) where there is little knowledge of the 
peculiar opinions and feelings of the dependency, and 
little disposition to sympathize with them. More- 
over they should avoid the error of blaming a politi- 
cal measure, merely because they themselves had no 
concern in it. 

So great are the disadvantages of dependence, 
that it is in general fortunate for a civilized country 
to be sufficiently powerful to have an independent 
government, and to be ruled by natives. But if a 
civilized country is, from its size, and other natural 
circumstances, condemned to political dependence, it 
is incumbent on every wise and patriotic man whose 
lot is cast in it, not to lament the inevitable results 
of the smallness of its territory or the scantiness 
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of its population, or its political weakness, but to 
seek to procure lor it all the benefits compatible 
with its position, and to render its dependence 
on the doiiiinaut country as little onerous as pos- 
sible. 

Having concluded these general remarks on the 
tendency of a dominant country to make unneces- 
sary changes in the institutions of a ceded or con- 
(juered dependency, by the introduction of its own 
peculiar institutions, we proceed to consider some- 
what more in detail the circumstances which ought 
to determine the dominant country to a greater or 
less extension of its peculiar institutions to such a 
dependency. 

The preceding remarks have been intended to 
show that, unless the dependency is a colony which 
has carried out with it the laws, opinions, and 
customs of the dominant country, it is subject to 
violent changes of its laws, dictated by the insuffi- 
cient knowledge of its peculiarities, and the reasons 
of such peculiarities, which is possessed by its rulers, 
or by their want of sympathy with the opinions and 
usages of its people. 

When the dependency is a colony of the dominant 

country, which settled in an uninhabited district, or 

which has reduced the native population to a con- 

dition of slavery, or has completely absorbed them 

■ into its own body (as was the case with the Greek co- 

I lonies on the coasts of the Mediterranean), or which 

H has expelled or exterminated the aboriginal inhabit- 

H anta (as has been done by the Spanish and ~ 
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colonies in America and Australia) — there is a 
general agreement between the laws of the mother- 
country and the dependency, and the mother-country 
has no inducement to disturb the laws of the de- 
[Mindency, for the purpose of introducing its own 
laws in their stead. 

The question can arise only respecting a depen- 
dency which, not being a colony of the dominant 
country, possesses peculiar laws and institutions, 
either formed under an independent government of 
its own, or derived from its own mother-country. 
The cases in which the question arises may be con- 
sidered to be threefold ; the difference lietween them 
Iieing, however, a difference only of degree. 

In the first of the three cases, a civilized nation 
acquires a territory completely occupied by a people 
in a low state of civilization, and governs it as a 
dependency. The British dominions in Hindostan 
afford a remarkable and well-known example of this 
case of the problem. In the circumstances just stated, 
it is desirable to introduce into the half-civilized 
dependency as much as possible of the laws of the 
civilized dominant country. But unless the intro- 
duction of the institutions of the dominant country 
into a dependency thus situated be made with great 
caution, circumspection, and skill; and unless the 
persons employed in administering the government 
quahly themselves for the task by much previous 
study and reflection, great evils may be expected to 
result from it, as has been proved by the experience 
of the English rule in the East Indies. 
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The following are some of the evils which have 
resulted from the rule of the English in the East 
Indies. Hasty and crude acts of legislation have 
emanated from the government, making extensive 
changes in large classes of existing rights, and 
thereby creating a general feeling that property 
and industry are insecure.* This conduct of the 
British government in India has been the more re- 
markable, since the English are in general averse 
to sweeping political changes, and are not, like the 
French, accustomed to carry out principles in prac- 
tice to their furthest logical consequences. While 
these sweeping and almost revolutionary changes of 
property have been going on, no attempt has been 
made to dissolve the alliance between the law and the 



* "Our countrymen complain that they are refused the trial by 
jury in civil causes; that the judges Lave, in many particular cases, 
acted partially and illegally; that they have denied Magna Charta 
to have force in India, &c. &c. But the wrongs of the natives are I 
mnch more insupportable. The judges, in order to estend tbeir J 
authority, have given to the Act of Parliament the most literal, 
rigid, unfair construction : for esample, all persona wlio rent farms 
of the company are, they say, servants of the company, and there- 
fore, by the letter of the Act, subject to the English court of justice. 
By such means, multitudes of Indlansare brought under the English 
law ; that ia, a complicated system of law, so voluminous that years 
of study are requisite to enable even Englishmen to acquire a know- 
ledge of it, is at once transplanted into a country whose inhabitants 
are strangers even to the language in which it is written. The ai^ 
bitrary institutions of a commercial republic, in which all men 
equal, are made the laws of a despotic empire, where distinctions 1 
between every class of men arc religiously observed, and where 
such distinctions are even become necessary to subordination and 
government. In a word, a law is given them, which clashes with 
their own law and their own religion, and shocks their manners and 
prejudices in a thousand instances." — Letter of Sir Samuel Romilly 
to Mr. Roget, March, 1781 : in the Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
vol. i. p. 157—9. 
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religion of the country, which is the great obstacle 
to social progress in Hindostan, as in the other 
oriental states. Up to the present day the muftis 
and the pundits are the only professors of Mahonie- 
dan and Hindoo law in India, and the judges and 
advocates have recourse to them for the solution and 
decision of any question belonging to their respec- 
tive systems of laws, which may arise in actual prac- 
tice. The code which has been prepared by the 
recent commission in India will for the first time 
confer on the Hindoos the inestimable benefit of a 
body of positive law, which professes to rest on 
merely human authority, and which may therefore 
be reasoned about or even altered without impiety,* 

It may be remarked, that where a civilized people 
(such as the English in India) make any extensive 
and mischievous change in the laws of a people of 
inferior civilization, the latter are unable to resist 
the change, on account of the greater energy, know- 
ledge, and resources of the ruling class, their mu- 
tual reliance and their powers of co-operation and 
assistance. 

Although British India may have derived consi- 
derable benefit from the superior honesty and intel- 
ligence of the English office-holders, yet the prac- 
tice of employing Englishmen exclusively in all im- 
portant offices has, on account of the necessity of 
giving them high salaries and the inadequacy of the 
native public revenue, led to the accumulation of an 



' See Trevelyart on the Education of the People in India, p. 132. 
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enormous mass of duties on the head of a single per- 
son, and has produced a practical denial of justice, 
and an abdication of the most useful functions of go- 
vernment, in many parts of the country. The in- 
sults often offered to the feelings of the natives by 
the overbearing behaviour of the English would be 
of less importance, if the more permanent and seri- 
ous interests of the people were efficiently protected. 
But unhappily it seems that, in most parts of the 
country, life and property are scarcely more secure 
than they were under the native governments, and 
that the main benefit which the people have derived 
from the British rule is the exemption from foreign 
invasion.* 

Though a prospect of benefit to the people of 
India has been recently opened by the measures of 
the government for the improvement and division 
of education, and the more extended employment of 
the natives in the public service, it is lamentable to 
think how little good has hitherto resulted to them 
from the acts of a government which has of late 
years been, perhaps, the most benevolent which 
ever existed in any country. 

In the second of the three cases, a civilized na- 
tion acquires a dependency inhabited by a civilized 
people, but only thinly or partially inhabited, and, 
therefore, offering facilities for the settlement of 
immigrants from the dominant country. This is 
the case with Canada, and it is a case which offers 
peculiar difficulties in practice. The struggle of the 
' See Shore's Nolea on India. 
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two populations on the same soil is likely to lead to 
a conflict between them, which will not be settled 
without the interference of the dominant country. 
It is difficult to decide upon what principles thiB 
interference should be made. On the one hand, 
the new immigrants may reasonably demand the 
alteration of any laws which debar them from occu- 
pying and cultivating the land, or which otherwise 
impede their industry or prosperity. On tiie other 
hand, the original possessors of the country have a 
just ground of complaint, if the institutions of the 
dominant state are introduced to a greater extent 
than is necessary for accomplishing these purposes. 
In the last of the three cases, a civilized nation 
acquires a dependency inhabited by a civiliz4!d 
people, but fully peopled and affording no facilities 
for the introduction of new settlers. In this case it 
is fit that the dependency should retain its peculiar 
institutions ; that its government should, as far as 
possible, be administered by natives ; and in short 
that the dominant country should create as little 
disturbance in the political management of tKe de- 
pendency as is consistent with its dependent position. 
The provinces of the Roman state afford an example 
of the mode of government in question ; for altJiongh 
the Roman provincial governors were often rapa- 
cious, insolent, and cruel, yet (as has been already 
remarked)* it was the policy of the Roman govern- 
ment to interfere sparingly with the native institu- 
tions of the provinces. Every reader of the New 

* Above, p. 119. 
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Testament ia aware how little the Romans interfered 
with the very peculiar institutions of the province 
of Jud^a, before they were provoked by the insub- 
ordination of the Jews to destroy Jerusalem. 

Jjombardy is a modern instance of the same sort 
of rule : for though this dependency of the Austrian 
empire is subject to the general control of the impe- 
rial government, yet the details of its administration 
are managed by natives, and the Italian is the lan- 
guage of the government and the law. The go\'ern- 
ments of Malta and the Ionian isles afford other in- 
stances of the same system. 

It may be remarked generally of dependencies 
belonging to the latter class, that when any of their 
laws is changed, the change ought to be made in 
the spirit of the existing institutions. 

But if it be inexpedient for the government to 
change suddenly the laws of a dependency, it ia still 
more inexpedient for the government to attempt to 
make a sudden change in its language. The acqui- 
sition of a new language is a slow and laborious 
process ; and it implies an amount of diligence, 
leisure, and intelligence which cannot be expected 
of an entire community of adults. The great mass 
of mankind never acquire a language by study ; they 
only know the language which they imperceptibly 
_ imbibe during infancy and childhood. It is no 
H more possil>le for a government, by the expression of 
■ its will, and by olFering rewards or threatening 
I punishments, to change suddenly the language of its 
I subjects, than to add a cubit to their stature or to 
ft t3 
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give them a sixth sense. A government may publish 
its laws and other acts in a foreign language, but it 
cannot cause the people to understand them ; it may 
prohibit advocates from pleading in their native 
tongne, but it cannot enable them, however much 
they may desire it, to plead in an acquired language ; 
it may declare that contracts and testaments made in 
the language of the country are invalid, but it can- 
not enable parties to contracts or testators to com- 
prehend the meaning of instruments drawn in a 
foreign tongue. Many examples might be given of 
the mischievous effects which have been produced i)y 
an attempt to force the language of a government 
upon the people. Thus when Joseph II- attempted 
to treat Hungary as a dependency, to incorporate it 
with Austria, and to reform its laws by his own 
authority, the people for a time submitted, unwil- 
lingly, to his useful though too hastily introduced 
reforms ; but when he ordered St. Stephen's crown 
to be carried to Vienna, and issued an edict making 
German the language of government throughout 
Hungary, the people rose in insurrection against 
him.* In like manner, the measures of the King of 
Holland for introducing the use of the Dutch lan- 
guage into Belgium, in the place of the French 
language which was spoken by the educated classes, 
created a general discontent throughout Belgium, 
and contributed materially to produce the Belgian 
revolution, and the consequent separation of Belgium 
from Holland. 

' Spp note (N.) at the end of the volume. 
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Without going at length into the question of the 
influence of a common language in aesiinilating the 
opinions and customs of different parts of the same 
empire, and in cementing national union, we may 
remark that the use of a common language is con- 
sistent with the existence of the strongest antipathies 
between different communities, as ia proved by the 
mutual hatreds of independent states, derived from 
the same national stock and speaking the same 
language, in ancient Greece, and in modern Italy 
and Germany. Even, therefore, if a dominant 
country should succeed in diffusing its own lan- 
guage among the people of a dependency, it might 
fail in creating the attachment to its government, 
which was the end sought by the introduction of 
its language. And if by a forcible or over-hasty 
introduction of its language it engendered discontent 
in the dependency, it would produce an effect the 
very opposite to that intended ; since, instead of 
attaching the people of the dependency to itself, it 
would strengthen their aversion to its supremacy. 
It is obvious that the best mode of incorporating a 
body of people with the rest of an empire is to render 
them contented and happy ; and that any measure 
which renders them discontented is likely to prevent 
that incorporation. 

In like manner, it can rarely happen that any 
reason sliould exist why the supreme government 
should attempt to change the religion of a depen- 
dency, whose people have a religion difl'erentfrom that 
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of the dominant country. The religion of a people 
is in general less easily changed by a government 
than their language. The history of Europe abounds 
with examples of the misery produced by the in- 
effectual attempts of governments to convert their 
subjects to another creed by force or civil disabilities. 
Even Mr. Gladstone (whose principles 6eem to lead 
to the conclusion that a sovereign legislature ought to 
use all the means in its power for diHusing among its 
subjects the religious faith which the majority of its 
members believe to be true) admits that a dominant 
country is not bound to deprive a church in a de- 
pendency of its endowments, although the doctrines 
of that church may be different from those of its 
own established church or churches.* Indeed, de- 
pendencies have been so far treated as separate from 
the dominant country for religious purposes, that the 
English North American colonies were regarded as 
asylums against religious persecution, and no attempt 
was made by the government of the mother-country 
to interfere with their peculiar religious tenets and 
modes of church government. 

The self-partiality which leads the dominant 

country to introduce its own laws, language, and 

netideiicy religion iuto a dependency, without due regard to 

iiitiieiruwii the circumstances and interests of the latter, also 

brings upon the dependency other evils of a siniilttr 

H nature. Thus it causes the appointment of nativcH 

H of the dominant country to offices in the dependency, 

^1 * TIlc Stale in its relations witli thu Church, ch. viii, f G8. (p. 27li.l 
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and the exclusion of natives of the dependency from 
them, without sufficient reason lor the preference.* 

The following remarks will serve to indicate the 
principal disadvantages arising to the dependency 
from this source. 

The natives of the dominant country are in ge- 
neral imperfectly acquainted with the circumstances 



* The following account of the former practice ia this reepect in 

the English deiiendeaciea ifl given by Long, in his History of Ja- 
maica: — " 'Without doubt," says Davenanl, ' it Diust be very pre- 
judicial, botli to the nmttaera and northern coloniea, that many 
offices and placea of trust tlicro should he granted by patent to 
peraoDB in England, with liberty to execute such employmenlB by 
deputies. By which meana, they are generally farmed out to indi- 
gent persona, who grind and fleece the people ; bo that, dthough 
many of the inhabitants are rich, sober, and judicious men, yet 
titey are excluded from offices of trust, except such aa are charge- 
able in the execution ; which ia inconsistent with all the rules of 
well -governing a country.' There is, I am sorry to own, too much 
of prophetic truth in this remark. The natives in our colonies, as 
if proscribed for some defect of ability or good morals, cannot, 
without the utmost difficulty, creep into any lucrative employraentfc 
Having little, if any, interest among the distributors of office, they 
are driven to an humble distance ; whence they have the morti- 
fication of observing tho progress to wealth of those more favoured 
subjects, who are sent across the ocean to pampt:r themselves on 
Ihe fatness of their land. The most lucrative offices ia this island 
(the governor's excepted) are granted by the crown to persons re- 
siding in England, and by these patentees are farmed or rented to 
deputies and sub-deputies acting in Jamaica, nlio remit atiuually 
several thousand jjounds to their principals. The rent of these 
deputations being screwed up to the very highest pitch, some of 
Ihe officers have made no scruple formerly to exert their utmost 
industry towards enlai^ng their fees and perquisites at the exjiense 
of the aggrieved inhabitants. Before tliese places became so pro- 
fitable as to he objects of sufficient value to the ministry for gratify- 
ing their dependents, the assembly made siune attempts to restrain 
llie patentees." — (History of Jamaica, vol. i. p. 79, 80.) On the 
preference of Spaniards to nati\ es for offices in Naples, the Nether- 
lauds, and the Anjerican colonies, see abovn. p. 138. 150. 
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of the dependency, with its laws and customs, and 
sometimes with its language. They are, therefore, 
not qualified to fill any office in it, of which the 
duties are not merely mechanical. The appointment 
of natives of the dominant country is also naturally 
viewed with dislike by the people of the dependency, 
and therefore renders the government unpopular 
among those who are immediately subject to it. 
Moreover, the exclusion of the natives of the de- 
pendency from offices in their own country dimi- 
nishes their incentives to industry and useful 
exertion. It is, likewise, more expensive to employ 
natives of the dominant country in the public 
offices of a dependency, than natives of the depen- 
dency itself; since the former must be compen- 
sated for the sacrifice which they make in leaving 
their home and native country, and often in living 
in a climate pernicious to their health. 
m™t"^' '^'^^ only« however, is the dominant country in- 

natira of (Juced by its self-partiality to appoint natives of its 
cmmtiy lo o^q j;q officcs in the dependency, but from its general 
the ciepeii- indifference about the welfare of the dependency ; 
withouta it often selects these persons without a due retrard 

due regard _ _ , ' _ ^ 

fottiieit for their qualifications. Hence the wish to pro- 

tiuus. vide for political partizans or private friends, by 

placing them in public offices, has frequently been 

gratified at the cost of dependencies. This is no 

H modern evil ; for, from the time of the Romans 

^^ downwards, a provincial governorship or other 

^1 appointment seems to have been regarded as a 
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legitimate means of repairing a shattered for^ 
tune.* 

The preceding remarks respecting the appoint- 
ment of natives of the dominant country to offices 
in a dependency are applicable, though not with 

* " Tlie French colonies, settled by profligate men who fled from 
the restraints or punishment of the law, seemed at first to stand in 
need of nothing but a strict police ; Ihey were therefore committed 
to chiefs who had an unlimited authority. The spirit of intrigue, i 
natural to all courts, but more especially familiar to a nation where 
Kalkniry Rives to women an universal ascendant, has at all times 
filled the highest posts in America with worthless men, loaded wiili 
debts and vices. The ministry, from some sense of shame, and the 
fear of raising such men where their disgrace was knon'n, liave sent 
them beyond sea, tx> improve or retrieve their fortunes, among 
people who were ignorant of their misconduct. An Ol-judged com- 
passion, and that mistaken maxim of courtiers, that villauy is ne* 
cessary, and villains are useful, made them deliberately sacrifice the 
peace of the planters, the safety of the colonies, and the very inte- 
rests of the state to a set of infamous persons only fit to be im prisoned. 
These rapacious and dissolute men stifled the seeds of all that was 
good and laudable, and checked the progress of their prosperity 
which was rising spontaneously." — Raynal, b. xiii. (vol. iv. p, 2S9). 
"Armed with such various authorities, and possessing such tran- 
scendent pre-eminence and privileges aa I have described, it is not 
to be expected, from the common fallibility of human nature, that 
every colony-governor (placed at so great a distance from the 
mother-country) should, on every occasion, bear hisfacultist meekly. 
Great caiition is therefore undoubtedly necessary, on the part of a 
British minister, in the choice of persons for a trust of so great 
weight and dignity ; thepowers with which our plantation governors 
are invested being more extensive than those which the laws of 
England allow to the sovereign himself. It is howeter a melan- 
holy truth, that party merit and connexions are commonly the 
nost forcible recommendations with which a candidate for a distant 
government can present hiinseif ; and that persons equally devoid 
of character, AhUity, and fortune, have sometimes been sent to pre- 
iT moat important settlements, as if justice and public 
virtue were best administered and promoted hymen most distin- 
guished far ignorance and profligacy, and that they would prove 
best protectors of otlier people's fortunes, who by vice and pro- 
fusion had dissipated their own!" — Edward's West Indies, b. vi. 
'i. p 390). See also Lons's Jamaica, vol. i, p. 27. 
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({uite equal force, to dependencies of all descrip- 
tions. 

If the dependency is a colony of the dominant 
country, and its founders have consequently taken 
out with tliem its law, language, religion, and 
customs ; natives of the dominant country are gene- 
rally fitted, or can, without any great difficulty, tit 
themselves, for public offices in the dependency. But 
unless there should be in such a dependency an in- 
sufficient number of persons competent for public 
offices, it is inexpedient, for the reasons already 
assigned, systematically to appoint to them natives 
of the dominant country. If the dependency have 
been acquired by conquest or cession, and if its 
laws, language, religion, and customs should in 
consequence be different from those of the dominant 
country, it is extremely difficult for a native of the 
dominant country to qualify himself for the per- 
formance of official duties in the dependency. It 
may sometimes be necessary (though this necessitj- 
can seldom arise) to introduce the laws of the domi- 
nant country into a dependency of the latter sort. 
If such a necessity should occur, natives of tlie do- 
minant country must be employed for the purpose 
of introducing them. 

Inasmuch as the natives of a dependency do not 
aspire to offices in the dominant country, tiiey rea- 
sonably expect to be appointed to those in their 
own little community. Not only, therefore, are 
their feelings wounded by their exclusion from these 
offices, but this injury to tlieir feelings is aggravated 
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hy the incompetency oi' the natives of the dominant 
country who are appointed to them. The appoint- 
ment of incompetent persons to offices, and the ex- 
clusion of competent persons from them, is of pecu- 
liar importance in a dependency ; for, as will be 
more fully shown in the next chapter, much depends, 
under any circumstances, upon the character and 
composition of the official body in a dependency 
which is not virtually independent. They cannot 
fail to exercise a considerable power ; partly, on 
account of the necessary ignorance of the home go- 
vernment respecting the dependency, and of their 
having the chief means of furnishing it with in- 
formation ; partly, on account of the distance of fhe 
dependency from the dominant country, and the 
consequent latitude of discretion which must be 
allowed to them in the execution of political mea- 
sures. 

It may be here remarked that the arrangement of 
placing the civil and military government of a de- 
pendency under a common head, which convenience 
or economy has dictated in the early stages of a new 
settlement, or under other peculiar circumstances, 
has often been continued for a longer time than the 
circumstances of the case justified, and when a due 
regard for the interests of the dependency would 
have led to a se|>aration of the military command 
from the civil government. 

Owing to the general indifference and ignorance intM«.i r 
of the dominant country and the supreuie govern- !i 
nient respecting the condition of a deijende-"' ■ 
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) do not think about its concerns in ordinary times 
and under ordinary circumstances. But if, on any 
extraordinary occasion, any question alFecting a de- 
pendency should happen to excite the attention of 
the dominant country and the supreme government, 
it is rarely treated (especially if the form of the 
supreme government be popular) with reference to 
the true interests of the dependency itself, or 
even of the dominant country as regards the depen- 
dency ; but it is commonly sacriticed to the teni- 
j)orary interests of the political parties in the 
dominant country which are contending for the 
possession of political power. In this manner the 
people of the dependency become the sport of ques- 
tions and interests in which they are not concerned, 
and the nature of which they do not even under- 
stand. 

It may be observed generally, that the more for- 
bearing, considerate, and rational the conduct of the 
dominant country towards its dependency may be, 
the less onerous is the dependent condition of the 
latter, and the less cogent are the objections to ils 
continuance. On the other hand, the more irra- 
tional and unwise may be the conduct of the domi- 
nant counti-y, and the more it sacrifices the permanent 
interests of the dependency to its own party con- 
dicts, (conflicts which are alien not only to the 
interests, but also to the feelings of the dependent 
people,) the more desirable is it that the dependency 
should enjoy practical, and ultimately obtain legal, 
independence. 
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Before we quit this topic we may remark gene- The i«pea- 
rally, that in consequence of the political relation bvuived in 
which sul)sists between a dependency and the domi- ,1,^ domi- 
nant country, the dependency bears a share, to a J^""^"""' 
greater or less extent, of many of the calamities in 
which the dominant country may he involved through 
the errors of its government or from any other 
cause. For example, if the dominant country should 
be plunged in wars, either from the necessity of self- 
defence, or through its own ambition, or the ambition 
of other states, the dependency is necessarily a party 
to them. Hence its trade maybe disturbed, its mer- 
chant-vessels exposed to the risk of capture, and its 
territory even made the theatre of war, without its 
having done anything to provoke hostilities, or having 
had any means of preventing them, and although it 
is only, as it were, a formal party to the dispute. 

We shall consider at length, in the next chapter, Eviiiari*- 
the disadvantages arising to a dependency from the j^udeircy 
various forms which may be given to its immediate Jj,^Jrign 
government. We will here briefly indicate a class 
of evils produced by its subjection to two distinct 
governments. 

It has been stated above, that the eshiMishment 
of a local subordinate government is intended as a 
remedy against the evils arising from the im|K)S- 
sibility of maintaining a sufficiently rapid communi- 
cation between the supreme government and the 
people of the dependency.* The remedy is, liowevcr, 
iiperfect ; for, as the subordinate does not supersede 
" Above, Chap, I\". 
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the supreme government, cases not unfrequently 
arise in which applications are made by inhabitants 
of the dependency to authorities in the dominant 
country. There is likewise the enormous evil of 
appeals from courts in the dependency to courts in 
the dominant country. Sometimes the existence of 
a subordinate government aggravates the evils natu- 
rally arising from the distance of the supreme go- 
vernment, since an applicant may be referred back- 
wards and forwards from one government to the 
other, and may be unable to obtain a distinct or 
final answer from either. The contrivance of a 
subordinate government renders the government of 
a distant territory possible, but does not render it 
good. 
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The respective Inconveniences of the various Forms whicli nitty be 
given to the immediate government of 3 Dependency. 

From the disadvantages affecting the dominant 
country in consequence of its relation to the de- 
pendency, and the disadvantages affecting the de- 
pendency in consequence of its relation to the 
dominant country, we proceed to certain disadvan- 
tages (affecting one or both of the related commu- 
nities) which cannot be referred exclusively to either 
head. The disadvantages now in question are the 
respective inconveniences of the various forms which 
may be given to the immediate government of a de- 
pendency. For our present purpose, these various 
forms may be conveniently arranged under the 
following general descriptions. 1. A body of per- 
sons representing the inhabitants of the dependency, 
or representing a larger or smaller part of them, 
exercises a constitutional control over the executive 
authority ; or, in other words, it shares the powers 
of government, to a larger or smaller extent, with 
the authority in which the executive powers exclu- 
sively or principally reside. 2. The executive au- 
thority is not constitutionally controlled Ity any such 
body of representatives ; or, in other words, the 
powers of government are exclusively poseesp' 
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the authority in which the executive powers are 
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In considering the inconveniences of the various 
forms wliich may be given to a subordinate govern- 
ment, we shall l>egin with the inconveniences of the 
forms which fall under the latter description. 

Where the form of the subordinate government 
falls under the latter description, the dependency 
may be governed in either of the following modes. 
The principles of its legislation and administration 
may be determined, and their details may be habit- 
ually conducted, by the supreme government or the 
home department of the subordinate government; 
or the local government may manage its legislation 
and administration without any frequent interference 
from any authority in the dominant country. In 
either of the supposed cases, the dependency is ex- 
posed to the evils naturally suffered by the governed 
from a government over which they have no con- 
stitutional control ; and in the first of those cases, 
it is also exposed to the evils naturally sufifered by 
the governed from a government placed at a distance 
from their territory. It may lie remarked, however, 
that the dependency, in the first of the supposed 
cases, would be a dependency in form rather than 
in substance ; for as its legislation and administra- 
tion would be habitually managed by direct inter- 
ferences from the dominant country, it would, in 
substance, be directly subject to the "supreme go- 
vernment. 

In the second of the supposed cases, the local 
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government may reside exclusively in the governor (or 
other head of the local authorities) ; or inferior officers 
of the local government, appointed hy the home go- 
vernment, and holding their offices permanently, may 
control the governor in the exercise of his powers. 

Where the local government resides exclusively 
in the governor, it is probable that the dependency 
will suffer from his incapacity, if not from other 
mischiefs naturally consequent on his uncontrolled 
authority. Generally speaking the governor of a 
dependency is incompetent to govern it in a manner 
fitted to promote its interests, on account of his im- 
perfect acquaintance with its position and circum- 
stances ; and where he is not controlled by a repre- 
sentative body familiar with its position and circum- 
stances, the natural consetjuences of his ignorance 
are not prevented or even corrected. It will appear 
sufficiently from a few brief considerations, that the 
governor (generally speaking) is imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the concerns of the dependency, or, 
for some other reason, is incompetent to manage 
them to its advantage. In the first place, he is 
commonly a native of the dominant country, or not 
a native of the dependency ; and on his accession to 
his office, he, therefore, is necessarily ignorant of 
the concerns of the latter. In the next place, as 
the office is rarely held hy the same person for any 
long period, a governor is commonly removed from 
it just as he has acquired some knowledge of the 
concerns of the dependency ; and, on his removal, 
he is followed by some successor who probably 
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brings the same ignorance to the oflBce, and who is 
probably removed from it just as he is beginning to 
qualify himself for it. This frequent change of 
governors imperfectly acquainted with the position 
and circumstances of the dependency, and un- 
checked by a representative body familiar with them, 
tends to produce (independently of other inconve- 
niences) an instability in the legislation and admi- 
nistration of the dependency, which is highly de- 
trimental to the interests of its inhabitants,* In 

• Tliisinconvenienceofa frequent change of governors is Uluatrited 
by tlie following remarks of Rayoal, in liis account of the adminis- 
tration of tlie French Weat India iaiauda under the old French 
monarchy r— " Tlie few governors who esnapud corruption, meeting 
with no support in an arbitrary adiniiiisCration, were continiiall; 
falling from one mistake into another. Men are to be governed bj 
laws and not by men. If the governors are deprived of this com- 
mon rule, this standard of their judgments, all right, all safety, ud 
all civil liberty, will he extinct. Nothing will then be seen hul 
contradictory deciaions, transient and opposite regulations snJ 
orders which, for want of fundamental maidms, will have no con- 
nexion with each other. If the code of laws was cancelled, even in 
the beat constituted empire, it would soon appear that justice alooe 
was not sufficient t^ govern it well. The wisest men would he in- 
adequate to such a laalc. As they wouldnot allbeof tbesameminil, 
and as each of them would not ahvays be in the same disposition, 
the state would soon be subverted. This kind of confusion vsi 
perpetual in tlie French colonies, and the more so as the govemon 
made but a short stay in one place, and were recalled before they hai 
tune to take cognizance of anything. After they had proceeileil 
without a guide for three years, in a new coimtry, and upon ml- 
fotmed plana of police and laws, these rulers were replaced bjr 
others, who, in as short a space, had no time to form any connexion 
with the people they were to govern, nor to ripen their projects into 
that justice, which, when tempered with mildness, can alone secure 
the execution of thera. Tliiswantof experience,and of precedenis, 
so much intimidated one of these absolute magistrates, that, out of 
delicacy, he would not venture to decide upon the common occur- 
rences. Not but that he was aware of the inconveniences of bis 
irresolution, but, though an able man, he did not think himself 
qualified to be a legislator, and therefore did not choose to usurp 
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the last place, it often happens (from causes adverted 
to in the preceding chapter) that the governor ia a 
military or naval officer, and, therefore, is unfa- 
miliar with the principles and practice of civil 
government, as well as imperfectly acquainted with 
the position and circumstances of the dependency. 

Where the governor is controlled in the exercise 
of his powers by such inferior officers as we have 
described above, another set of evils arises. 

Officers of this sort, as holding their offices per- 
manently, would probably know more than the 
temporary governor respecting the position and cir- 
cumstances of the dependency ; and to this extent 
their influence over the governor would produce a 
better adiuinistration of the government than if his 
power were altogether uncontrolled. 

But the officers controlling the governor would 
form an oligarchy legally independent of the people 
of the dependency, and practically almost indepen- 
dent of the supreme government. 

Such an oligarchy, unchectied by a body repre- 
senting the dependency, would be more likely to use 
their powers for their own advantage and to the 
disadvantage of the dependency, than a governor in 
a similar predicament; for, as .public opinion ia 
always a less powerful restraint upon a body than 



the authority of one," Settlements of Europeans in the East and 
West Indies, b. sJU. (vol. iv. p. 291. Engl. Tranal.) Raynal here 
confounds a. government not aiiministered according to laws (above, 
p. 15 sqq.) with a ^overunient in which the laws are frequently 
altered; but the general drift of bis remarks is BufGriently intel- 
ligible. 

u2 
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an individual, the opinion of the people of tlie de- 
pendency, and of the government and people of the 
dominant country, would impose a more effectual 
check upon an uncontrolled governor than upon an 
uncontrolled official oligarchy. It may be added, 
that the check im])osed upon such an official 
oligarchy by the opinion of the people of the depen- 
dency would be almost nugatory, if (as commonly 
happens) the members of it were natives of the 
dominant country and not of the dependency itself. 

As an official oligarchy thus situated is imper- 
fectly checked either by the direct interferences of 
the supreme government, or by the indirect influ- 
ence of the opinion of the dependency or the domi- 
nant country, frequent disputes naturally arise be- 
tween the members of it, about their respective 
shares in the government, or about their respective 
emoluments or ranks; to the neglect of the affairs 
and interests of the dependency, and perhaps to the 
danger of a disturbance of its tranquillity. A 
striking example of the evils arising from this form 
of government is afforded by the conduct of the 
various local governments in India, before the pro- 
ceedings in Hastings's trial and other circumstances 
had forcibly turned the attention of the English 
public to Indian affairs. 

We have begun by supposing that this form of 
government would be better than that of an uncon- 
trolled governor, on account of the greater know- 
ledge of the concerns of the dependency possessed 
by the members of the official oligarchy. But if 
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(as commonly happens) they are natives of the do- 
minant country, their knowledge of the real con- 
dition and interests of the dependency would, in 
many cases, and especially in the case of a depen- 
dency acquired by cession or conquest, be not much 
greater than that of a temporary governor ; although 
they would naturally excel him in a knowledge of 
the routine of the actual government. Consequently, 
this circumstance of superiority in the oligarchical 
form of government would have little in it to com- 
pensate for the various respects in which it is inferior 
to that of an uncontrolled governor. 

It may be here remarked in conclusion, that where 
the tempontry governor is not, according to the con- 
stitution of the government, subjected to the legal 
control of such an oligarchy, he is in general con- 
trolled by one in fact. On account of his ignorance 
of the position and circumstances of the dependency, 
and, alTOve all, of the routine of its actual govern- 
ment, he must trust to those who cannot fail to have 
acquired a considerable knowledge of the latter, 
although their knowledge of the former may be but 
superJicial. Whenever, therefore, the executive 
government is uncontrolled by a body representing 
the community, all the powers of the local govern- 
ment will, in general, be vested, formally or virtually, 
in the hands of an oligarchy of the worst descrip- 
tion: — an oligarchy unchecked by public opinion, 
and, if its members are not natives of the dependency, 
having little or no knowledge of the real condition 
and true interests of the governed, and little or no 
sympathy with their opinions and feelings. 
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It should not be overlooked that a popular form 
of the supreme government counteracts to a con- 
siderable (or, at least, to some) extent the evils 
arising from the absence of popular institutions in 
a dependency. Although the popular form of the 
supreme government does not afford to the inha- 
bitantB of a dependency any of the characteristic 
securities of popular institutions, (namely, a power of 
electing their own representatives,) yet the publicity 
of the system of government, and the probability 
that some member of the supreme legislative body 
will talie up their cause and obtain a hearing for 
them, afford them a considerable protection. 

It may be here observed, that in rude commu- 
nities the governor of a dependency has great faci- 
lities for throwing off his dej>endence, on account of 
the complete organization of the government over 
which he presides, the usual discontent of the de- 
pendency with the dominant country, and the small 
control exercised by the latter over the former. 
In barbarous or half civilized countries, the defects 
in the iidministrative machinery of the government, 
and in the means of communication, have led to 
various contrivances for securing the dependence of 
the provincial governors : for example, the shortening 
their period of office, the employment of agents to 
watch and report their proceedings, the fomenting 
of disputes between different governors, and so on.* 
These contrivances, however, have often failed to ac- 

• Above, ji. 187. See the description of tlie policy of the Portu- 
gueae with respt-ct to their poHscBaions in the East Indies, cited in 
note (0.) at tlie end of the volume. 
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complish their end ; for the defections of satraps in 
the ancient Persian kingdom, of governors under 
the Roman empire, and of pashas and other similar 
officers in Oriental states in modem times, have been 
frequent, ami have produced repeated wars, with 
their attendant evils, 

Where a representative body of the foregoing luconre- 
description has a share in the government, the de- ih* mbor- 
pendency escapes the evils which would naturally veminefiu 
fall upon it, if the government resided exclusively Ihe mmq- 
in the executive authority. But where a dependency rity ui"coh^ 
(not doomed to dependence by its natural condition "iiy^" 
and circumstances) has such a security against the Jj^y^^ 
executive authority, its subjection to the dominant ™^l 
country is likely to be nominal rather than real. '^'"'^' 
Such, at least, is the probable consequence of the 
security, where the representative body is invested 
with extensive powers, and where its members 
(from their holding their places by popular election, 
or from some other cause) represent the opinions 
and feelings entertained by the mass of their coun- 
trymen. It is extremely difficult to reconcile the 
powers of such a representative body with the 
virtual subjection of the dependency to the dominant 
country. If the government of the dominant 
country substantially govern the dependency, the 
'm representative body cannot substantially govern it ; 
I and, conversely, if the dependency be substantially 
I governed by the representative body, it cannot Iks 
I substantially governed by the government of the 
I dominant country. A self governing dependency 
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(supposing the dependency not to be virtually inde- 
pendent) is a contradiction in terms. 

Various plans have been tried or suggested for 
giving a dependency efficient popular securities 
against misgovernment, and for reconciling those 
securities with its perfect dependence on the domi- 
nant country. It should, however, lie observed, that 
the trial of these plans has been nearly confined to 
the dependencies of England, since England is nearly 
the only country which in modern times has given 
its dependencies popular institutions. 

The first plan which we shall examine is that 
proposed by Adam Smith, in his " Wealth of 
Nations," with reference to the English North 
American colonies. We will give this plan in his 
own words, for the purpose of explaining the views 
with which he proposed it. (The " Wealth of 
Nations," it should be observed, was first published 
in the year 1775, in which the American war of 
independence broke out.) 

" Should the parliament of Great Britain be ever 
fully established in the right of taxing the colonies, 
even independent of the consent of their own assem- 
blies, the importance of those assemblies would from 
that moment be at an end, and with it, that of all 
the leading men of British America. Men desire 
to have some share in the management of pubhc 
affairs, chiefly on account of the importance which 
it gives them. Upon the power which the greater 
part of the leading men, the natural aristocracy of 
every country, have of preserving or defending their 
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respective importance, depends the stability and 
duration of every system of free government. In 
the attacks which those leading men are continually 
making upon the importance of one another, and 
in the defence of their own, consists the whole play 
of domestic faction and ambition. The leading men 
of America, like those of all other countries, desire 
to preserve their own importance. They feel, or 
imagine, that if their assemblies, which they are 
fond of calling parliaments, and of considering as 
equal in authority to the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, should be so far degraded as to become the 
humble ministers and executive officers of that par- 
liament, the greater part of their own importance 
would be at an end. They have rejected, therefore, 
the proposal of being taxed by parliamentary requi- 
sition, and, like other am!)itioiis and high-spirited 
men, have rather chosen to draw the aword in de- 
fence of their own importance." 

'• The parliament of Great Britain insist upon 
taxing the colonies, and they refuse to he taxed by a 
parliament in wliich they are not represented. If 
to each colony, which should detach itself from the 
general confederacy. Great Britain should allow 
such a number of representatives as suited the pro- 
portion of what it contributed to the public revenue 
of the empire, in consequence of its being subjected 
to the same taxes, and in compensation admitted to 
the same freedom of trade with its fellow subjects 
at home, the number of its representatives to be 
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augmented as the proportion of its contributions 
might afterwards augment ; a new method of ac- 
quiring importance, a new and more dazzling object 
of ambition, would be presented to the leading men 
of each colony. Instead of bidding for the little 
prizes which are to be found in what may be called 
the paltry raffle of colony faction, tliey might then 
hope, from the presumption which men, naturally 
have in their own ability and good fortune, to draw 
some of the great prizes which sometimes come 
from the wheel of the great state lottery of British 
politics. Unless this or some other method is fallen 
upon (and there seems to be none more obvious 
than this) of preserving the importance and of gra- 
tifying the ambition of the leading men of America, 
it is not very probable that they will ever volun- 
tarily Gubmit to us." * 

The plan here proposed is limited in its terms to 
the British colonies of North America; but, as the 
reasons advanced in support of it are general, they 
would apply to every dependency which has made 
any considerable progress in civilization, or possesses 
popular securities against misgovernment. 

It may be objected to this plan, that any colony 
tx) which it might be applied, would cease to be a de- 
pendency; since its inhabitants would become, in 
common with the inhabitants of the dominant 
country, directly subject to the supreme govern- 
ment. Consequently, the plan would solve the dif- 
ficulty respecting the best constitution of u subor- 
• B.iv, ch. 7. 
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dinate governiiient, by abolishing the subordinate 
government altogether. The change in the re- 
lations of the dominant country and the dependency 
which would be affected by its adoption, would re- 
semble that which would have been produced in the 
relations of England and Ireland by the incor- 
porating union of 1800, if the events of 1782 had 
not occurred. Adam Smith, indeed, seems to have 
perceived that such would be the effect of his pro- 
posal. For, having remarked in a subsequent part 
of his work, that " by the Union with England the 
middling and inferior ranks of the people of Scot- 
land gained a complete deliverance from the [>ower 
of an aristocracy which had always before oppressed 
them," and that " by an union with Great Britain 
the greater part of the people of all ranks in Ireland 
would gain an equally complete deliverance from a 
much more oppressive aristocracy," and having added 
" that no oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed in 
the colonies ;" he proceeds as follows : " Even they, 
however, would in point of happiness and tran- 
quillity gain considerably by an union iinth Great 
Britain. It would at least deliver them from those 
rancorous and virulent factions which are inseparable 
from small democracies, and which have so frequently 
divided the affections of their people and disturbed 
the tranquillity of their governments, in their form 
80 nearly democratical. In the case of a total sepa- 
ration from Great Britain, which, unless prevented 
by an union of this kind, seems very likely to take 
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place, those factions would be ten times more viru- 
lent than ever." * 

But the main objection to the plan (an objection 
which its author has not noticed) lies in the 
distance of those colonies from England. Where 
a supreme government is prevented by distance (or 
by any other cause) from communicating rapidly 
with any of its territories, it is necessary that the 
distant territory should be governed as a depen- 
dency.-f Consequently, e\en if the colonies had 
sent representatives to Parliament, agreeably to the 
plan recommended by Adam Smith, they must still 
have been governed as dependencies : that is, by 
subordinate governments completely organized, and 
possessing every power consistent with their subor- 
dinate character. But since the colonies would still 
have been governed as dependencies, they would still 
have thought themselves in need of popular secu- 
rities against the executive departments of their 
local governments. ITiey would probably have 
thought their voice in the British Parliament an 
insufficient security against those departments, and 
have insisted on the continuance of the securities 
which the ancient constitutions of their govern- 
ments had afforded them. Consequently, the local 
representative assemblies would probably have con- 
tinued, and would probably have retained substan- 
tially their former structures and powers. The 

* B. V. ch. 3. 

t Above, Ch. IV.; and see the passage from Burke, cited in p, IM, 
with his remarks on the difficulties of au American lepresenialioii, 
in Note (P.) at the end of the volume. 
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plan, therefore, would have failed. It would not 
have obviated the embarrassments arising to the 
mother -countrj' from those assemblies, but would 
rather have brought upon her other embarrassments 
arising from the representatiTes of the colonies in 
her own legislature.* 

It seems desirable, however, that a de^eadeacj 
should have a representative agent in the dominant 
country to watch over the interests of his consti- 
tuents, and serve as an organ of communicatioa 
between them and the supreme gOT'emment ; and 
the mode of determining the functions of such an 
agent, so as to enable the dependency to exercise a 
useful influence over the supreme government, is a 
question which deser%-es more attention than it has 
received. The agents who have been appointed by 
the colonial dependencies of England liave been 
intended to serve thin purpose ;t hut their functions 
have been so ill-defined, and their official powers so 
limited, that they ha»'e only partially accomplished 
the ends of their appointment. During the reign 



■ AdHDi Smith's plan aeemH to have been framed mainly for tlM 
purpoae of rcnderiug possible Uie taxation nf the cotoniei for the 
benefit uf the general government of Ihe empire. He wai ri|;htin 
thinking that the existence of a subordinate government w ti« 
principal cause of the unwillingness of a dependent^ to contribute 
to the exppiiBes of llie dominant country. But the plan proposed 
by him would not be practicable, if it proreeded lo the entire abo- 
lition of the subordinate government ; and if asubordinalc guvcrn' 
ment were left standing, though with a dimiuiihed legislative 
activity, this would go far to defeat the main purpose of his rrcom- 
mendation. 

t Concerning the functions of a culoiiiul ageril, *eo Long's J»- 
maica, vol. i. p. 114. 
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of Charles the Fifth, there existed in Spain a High 
council formed of members who represented the 
several provinces of the monarchy. There was one 
councillor for Sicily, one for Naples, one for Milan, 
one for Burgundy, one for the Netherlands, one for 
Aragon, and one for Castile, By these officers the 
interests of each European dependency of the Spanish 
monarchy were, to a certain extent, represented id 
the councils of the supreme government.* 

Although a dependency which has efficient 
popular securities against niisgovernment cannot be 
kept completely in a state of practical dependence, 
an approach has been made in practice to the 
accomplishment of the purpose, by the plan which 
is briefly stated in the next paragraph.'f 

The following is a short description of the position 
of a dependency which is governed by the dominant 
country agreeably to the plan in question. In 
respect of its relations to foreign countries, its 
practical dependence on the dominant country is 
complete. It is related amicably to every foreign 
country with which the dominant country is at 
peace. It is related hostilely to every foreign country 
with which the dominant country is at war ; al- 
though it does not maintain a standing army or 
navy of its own, and is defended by the arms of the 
dominant country from foreign aggression or insult. 

• Ranke, Fursten und Volker, vol. i. p. 146. 

t The plan deacribed in the next paragraph seems to agree 
substantially with that contemplated b; Mr, Haliburton, in bis 
account of Nova Scotia ; for which see note (Q.) at the end of 
the volume. 
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The dominant country, moreover, regulates the 
commercial intercourse of the dependency with 
other independent states. In respect, however, of 
its internal affairs, the condition of the dependency 
approaches closely to a state of practical indepen- 
dence. The dominant country determines the form 
of the government by which the dependency is im- 
mediately governed. But for other purposes, the 
dominant country interferes as little as possible 
with the internal concerns of the dependency ; and 
especially the dominant country does not require the 
dependency to contribute to the expenses of the 
general government of the empire. 

It has been found in practice, that the embap- 
rasements which are naturally brought upon the 
dominant country by popular institutions in the 
dependency may be partly obviated by the plan of 
government which is briefly stated in the preceding 
paragraph. The British American colonies, which 
now form the United States, were long governed in 
this manner; and until an attempt was made to 
govern them in another mode, their dependence on 
the mother-country was not interrupted or dis- 
turbed. 

But, though the plan in ([uestion partly obviates 
those embarrassments, it is not free from serious 
inconveniences. 

In the first place, although the dominant country 
interferes as little as possible with the internal 
concerns of the dependency, occasions demanding 
its interference with those concerns will necessarily 
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or naturally arise. For example, auch occasions 
arose from the strong expression ot" public opinion 
in England against the continuation of slavery in 
the English West India islands,* and the disorders 
consequent upon the conflict of the English and 
French races in Canada. And the ijuestion is now 
agitated, whether the disposition of waste lands in 
the English dependencies should be made under the 
direction of the supreme or the home government or 
whether it should be left to the local government of 
the dependency. But, however sparingly and tem- 
perately the dominant country may interfere with the 
concerns of the dependency, its interferences will lie 
regarded with jealousy and discontent l»y the people 
of the latter, and especially of the representative body 
which is the organ of their opinions and i'eelings. 
Although the measures of the dominant country 
may be in themselves advantageous to the depen- 
dency, they may be distasteful to the people, and 
more distasteful still to the representatives and 
leaders of the people, becjiuae they are imposed upon 
the dependency by another community. 

In the next place, in every dependency which ' 
possesses popular securities against misgovernment, 
there is a popular political party ; and the position 
and objects of this party, or of its leaders, are ' 
pregnant with embarrassments to the dominant 
country which the plan in question would not saf- ■ 
ficiently obviate. 

This popular party, however influential in the 
* See th»s remarks of Sir S. Romiliy, cited ahove, p. 34ff. 
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dependency, cannot obtain the complete direction of 
its government, since the power of directing that 
government resides ultimately in the government of 
the doininant country. This obstacle to their ab- 
solute ascendency, the popular party naturally desire 
to overcome ; and, as they cannot surmount it com- 
pletely so long as the dependency ia tied to the 
dominant country, they naturally desire, consciously 
or unconsciously, to render their country an inde- 
pendent state. Accordingly, the consequences which 
are produced in an independent state by a growing 
tendency to popular institutions, are different from 
those which it produces in a dependency. Whilst 
it usually resolves itself, in an independent state, 
into a struggle between different classes of the com- 
munity, it naturally leads in a dependency to a 
struggle for independence. And thus, whilst the 
acijuisition of additional power by a popular party 
in an independent state, naturally leads to peaceable 
concessions on the part of its opponents, the acqui- 
sition of such power by a popular party in a depen- 
dency is likely to lead to a mischievous, or, at the 
best, fruitless contest with the dominant country. 

It may be remarked, moreover, that the adminis- 
trative offices of the local government are commonly 
filled by persons who hold them permanently, and 
who are not appointed to them by the popular re- 
presentative body, or in pursuance of its opinions 
and wishes. In a dependency, therefore, the leaders 
of the popular party are excluded from office ; and 
in consequence of this exclusion, they are free from 
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a powerlul restraint by which they would be checked 
if a chance of office was before them. A main cause 
of the moderation whicli is sometimes evinced by a 
party in opposition, is their chance of being calied 
to office. It restrains them from courting the pubUc 
by proposing impracticable or pernicious measures ; 
for, on their accession to office, they would naturally 
be compelled, by the necessity of preserving their 
public reputation and influence, to attempt the exe- 
cution of the public purposes which they now pro- 
fess to entertain. 

In order to prevent the embarrassments urising 
to the dominant country from the position and 
objects of the popular ])arty in the dependeney, 
the supreme government might till the offices of the 
local government with persons acceptable to the 
body by which the dependency is represented.* In 
conse*|uence, however, of this arrangement, all the 
officers of the local government would be virtuaJly 
appointed by the represenbitive body, and not by 
the supreme government or by the home department 
of the subordinate government ; and, consequently, 
the arrangement would render that body complete 
I masters of the local government, and virtually 
emancipate the dependency from its dependence on 
the dominant country. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the inconveniences 
arising to the dominant country £rom popular in 

• See Lord Durham's Report on Canada; Lord .lohn Russell' 
DcspaU'hon R^ponsible Government; and the pamphlet eolillcd 
" Responsiblo Govtriinient for llie Cok>nie8." 
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Btitutiona in the dependency would not Ijc completely 
obviated by the plan which we have last stated. In 
respect, at least, of its internal affairs, a dependency 
governed agreeably to that plan would be merely 
dependent in name. 

If a dependency be already independent in effect. Means .>t 
or it be expedient (for any other reason) that the ting pipu- 
dominant country should treat it as if it were, it rfu-erhriLe 
ought to be governed on the plan which we have cy'w^th'^ta 
just examined, or on some plan of a eimilar purport j^ndenw! 
and tendency. It may i)e expedient, however, that 
a dependency which is dependent in effect, and which 
it will be necessary to keep as far as possible in that 
condition, should receive popular securities against 
misgovernment ; and, on the occurrence of such a 
case, it would be necessary to consider the means 
of conciliating those securities with the virtual 
subjection of the dependency to the dominant 
country. Though these conflicting objects could 
not be perfectly reconciled, an approach might 
possibly be made to the attainment of the purpose, 
by means of the precautions and measures which we 
«hall now venture to suggest. 

In the first place, the constitution of the local i.Tbe«uh- 

. , . ,. cjtdiimle 

government ought not to be conceived in a lorm, or govrniment 

its provisions expressed in terms, by which the in- have the 

habitants of the dependency might be naturally led "^p"^'"* 



H to suppose their country a virtually independent H 

H state. 

^1 , The English government,' in framing the political 

H institutions of its dependencies, has not been suf- 
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ficiently careful to give thein such a form as might 
suggest the idea of their subordinate character. So 
far, indeed, has it been from observing this caution, 
that it has formed them after the model of the 
supreme government, and has acquiesced in the use 
of forms and language by the legislature of the 
dependency, which seem to imply that its govern- 
ment was co-ordinate with, and not subordinate to, 
the government of the dominant country. 

The following passages, extracted from books of 
authority, which describe the form of the subordinate 
governments in the English dependencies in North 
America and the West Indies, will show the extent 
to which the error adverted to was likely to be 
created or increased by the neglect of the supreme 
government to observe this precaution. 

" The governor, council, and assembly in every 
American colony," says Stokes, "is a suijordinate 
legislature, subject to the control of the king and 
parliament, who are supreme over all the British 
empire. The governor, as the king's representative, 
is the first branch of this subordinate legislature, 
and hath the sole power of convening, adjourning, 
proroguing, and dissolving the general a^embly. 
The Council, or (as it is called) Upper House of 
Assembly, is an humble imitation of the House of 
Jjords. The Assembly, or (as it is called in most of 
the colonies on the continent) Commons' House of 
Assembly, represents the people at large, and is 
chosen by them. The proceedings of the Houses of 
Assembly in the colonies are conducted, and their 
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journals kept, in a manner much conformed to those 
of the two houses of parliament."* 

" The British establishments in the West Indies," 
says Bryan Edwards, "are commonly termed King's 
Governments, and from what has been stated in 
some preceding parts of this work, the reader must 
have observed how very nearly their internal con- 
stitutions conform to that of the mother-country. 
Their different orders of judicature are exactly 
like those of England, and their l^islatures in 
general respectively consist of three distinct 
branches, i. e., a governor representing the crown ; 
a council or upper house ; and a body of delegates 
representing the people at large. ""f ..." Provincial 
parliaments, or colonial assemblies, (it matters not 
by what name they are called,) being thus established 
and recognized, we shall find that in their formation, 
mode of proceeding, and extent of jurisdiction within 
their own circle, they have constantly copied, and 
are reiiuired to copy, as nearly as circumstances will 
permit, the example of the parliament of Great 
Britain. The freeholders are assembled in each 
town or parish respectively by the king's writ ; their 
suffrages are taken by an officer of the crown ; and 
the persons selected are afterwards commanded, by 
royal proclamation, to meet together at a certain 
time and place in the proclamation named, to frame 
statutes and ordinances for the public safety. When 
met, the oaths of allegiance, &c., are administered 

I i' A Constitution of the BriliahColoiiies, p. 241— 3. * 

I ^ '"'^ ftwtorj of the West Indiw, b. vi. ch. i. {vol. ii. i>. 388,)-'*'^ ** 
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unto each of them, and a speaker l>eing chosen and 
approved, the session opens by a speech from the 
king's representative. The assembly then proceeds 

I as a Grand Provincial Inquest to hear grievances, 
and to correct such public abuses as are not cog- 
nizable before inferior tribunals."* 

Mr. Long, in his history of Jamaica, gives the 
following account of the go\emment of that 
island : — " In pursuance of the royal promise, and as 
soon as the colony was numerous and considerable 
enough to make it an object for civil government, a 
civil government was instituted, in most respects the 
same as what now exists. The king could not give 
any other form of civil government or laws than 
tiiose of England, and accordingly, the form of 

[ ^vemment here resembles that of England almost 

I 06 nearly as the condition of h dependent colony can 
be brought to reseml)le that of its mother-country, 

f *rhich is a great and independent empire. Here, as 
in England, we have coroners, constables, and jus- 
tices of the peace. We have a Court of Common 
Pleas, Court of Exchequer, and Court of King's 
Bench. We have grand and petty juries. We have 
a Court of Chancery, a Court of Ordinary for the 
probate of wills and granting of administrations ; 
1, Court of Admiralty, for the trial of offences on 
fte high seas, and other liusiness, civil and maritime ; 
Courts of Quarter Session, vestries, and in time of 
law martial, a Military Court. The coroner iselected 
by the people, the constables are appointed by the 
* History of the West liidiea, h. vi. ch. ii. (vol. ii, p. 419.) 
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justices of the peace, and the judges of all the 
Courts act by authority of the kiug's commission, 
under the broad seal of the island. The different 
orders of judicature are then exactly like those in 
England, subsisting by the same authority, and are 
instituted for the same purposes. There is some- 
what the same resemblance preserved in the fonns 
of our legislature. It is composed of three estates, 
of which the governor, as representing the king, is 
head. Having no order of nobility here, the place 
of a house of peers is supplied by a council of twelve 
gentlemen appointed by the king, which, in the 
system of our legislature, forms the Upper House. 
The Lower House is composed, as in Britain, of the 
representatives of the people elected by the free- 
holders,"* " The Assembly," Rlr. Long afterwards 
adds, " consider their privileges as derived to. them 
from their constituents, and that they are not con- 
cessions from the crown, but the right and inhe- 
ritance of the people, and that the privileges which 
they claim are absolutely necessary to support their 
own proper authority, and to give the people of the 
colony that protection against arbitrary power which 
nothing but a free and independent assembly can 
give. Their right they found on this presumption, 
that the Assembly of this island holds the same rank 
in the system of their constitution as a British 
Houae of Commons does in that of the niother- 
country."'!' 

Mr. Haliburton describes the constitution of the 

House of Assembly of Nova Scotia in the following* 

• Vol.i. p. 9. t Vol. i-i>. 56. 
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tcrms: — " The Aesenibly resembles the Lower House 
of Parlmmentin its fonnation, mode of procedure, and 
power within its jurisdiction, as far as the different 
circumstaiices of the country permit. The free- 
holders are assembled, in the several counties and 
towns entitled to representation, by the king's writ, 
and their sufirages taken by the sheriff. The 
members thus elected are retjuired by the governor 
to meet at Halifax, the capital of the province, ai a 
certain day, when the usual oaths being admt- 

I nistered, and a speaker chosen and approved, the 
Session is opened by a speech from the pereoo 

I administering the government, in imitation of that 
usually delivered from the throne, in which, after 
adverting to the state of the province, he calls their 
attention to such local subjects as seem to retjuire 
their immediate consideration."* 

In several of the British colonies the local sub- 
ordinate government was originally not a ti-ipartite 
body, but consisted only of the governor and a 
House of Assembly. In progress of time, however, 
tihe executive council of the governor was allowed 

I ^ acquire a legislative power, at first jointly with 
llie governor, and afterwards separately ; and it 

t began to occupy a place in the suliordinate govern- 

I Blent, which was considered analogous to that of 
the House of Lords in the supreme government.'f 
Mr. Haliburton makes the following remarks on the 
council of Nova Scotia : — " As an Upper House, 

* Account of Nova Scotia, vol. ii. p. 319, 320, 
t See Eiiwarde, vol. ii. p. 405—8. Long, vol.i. p. 104. HaJi- 
Imrlon's Nova ScoUa, voJ. ii. p. 314. 
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their proceedings, though conducted with closed 
doors, are formal, and in imitation of the usage of 
the House of Lords ; and although they cannot vote 
by proxy, they may enter the reaeons of their dissent 
on their journals. Dissimilar as this body is in many 
important particulars to the House of Lords, any 
nearer approach to the original appears, from the 
stjitfi of the country, to be very difficult."* 

The principles which have been just stated were 
fully recognized and adopted by the British parlia- 
ment in remodelling the constitution of Canada in 
1791. A tripartite legislature was established in 
both provinces, avowedly in imitation of the tri- 
[tartite legislature of Great Britain ; and the go- 
verjior was expressly enabled to give his consent to 
Acts, of the legislature, and such consent was tinal 
unless the Act was disallowed by the Crown within 
two years. 

Moreover, according to the former practice in seve- 
ral of the English colonies, an Act of the local legis- 
lature was in force as soon as it received the assent of 
the governor, without its being remitted to England 
for the approbation of the crown if at the present 
day, a legislative measure which has been passed by 
a local legislature of a British colony is called an 
Act (and not a Bill) when it is remitted to Englartd 
for the assent of the crown. 

• See Edwards, vol. ii. p. 405-8, Lung, vol. i. p. 164. Hali- 
burUnt'l Nova Scotia, vol. ii. p. 315. 

t See Edwards, vnl. ii, p. -ItiS. Lonii's Jaiiiaita, vol. i. pp. 20, 56. 
196. Story's CommeDtaries on tbe Constituliun of Ihe 11. S., vol. i. 
p. 146. 158. 
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Such having been the course of the dominant 
country with respect to the matter in question, it 
was natural that its conduct should diffiise an opinion 
amongst the inhabitants of its dependencies, that 
their governments were co-ordinate with its own ; 
it was natural, to use the words of Adam Smith, that 
the people of the colonies should lie fond of calling 
their assemblies parliamentSj and should consider 
them as equal in authority to the parliament of 
Great Britain* 

' There is a constant tendency, from inevitable 
' causes, to a misconception of the character and 
powers of a subordinate government. The relation 
of a subordinate to a supreme government is a com- 
plicated relation, which the people Ix)th of the 
dominant country and the dependency are likely to 
misunderstand, and the incorrect notions enter- 
tained by either party are likely to give rise to 
unfounded expectations and to practical errors in^ 
their political conduct. It is the duty of the go- 
vernment of the dominant country to do every- 
thing in its power to diffiise correct opinions and to 
dispel errors respecting its political relations with 
the dependency) and still more to avoid creating ian 
error on this subject ; since, in case of any collision 
between the dominant country and the dependency, 
which an error on this subject is likely to produce, 
the weaker party, that is the dependency, can 
scarcely fail to be the chief sufferer. Unless the 
dominant country should be prepared to concede 
* See above, p. 297, 
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virtual independence, it ought carefully to avoid en- 
couraging the people of the dependency to advance 
pretensions which nothing short of independence 
can satisfy. If a dominant country grants to a de- 
pendency popular institutions, and professes to allow 
it to exercise self-government, without being pre- 
pared to treat it as virtually independent, the domi- 
nant country by such conduct only mocks it« depen- ^^M 
dency with the semblance of political ia<!titutionH ^^M 
without their reality. It is no genuine concee«ion ^^^ 
to grant to a dependency the names and formn and 
machinery of popular institutions, unless the domi- 
nant country will permit those inftitution« to bear 
the meaning which they possess in an independent 
community ; nor do such apparent coDcenioDs pro- ^^J 
duce any benefit to the dependency, but, on the con- ^^H 
trary, they sow the seeds of political disaeasionii, luul ^^H 
perhaps of insurrections and wan, which would not ^^H 
otherwise arise. ^^H 

In the next place, a dominant country ought not, 3. tstftP 
by neglectingadef>endency, to allow itto fomn habitii am.^ 
of practical independence, unlewt it lie prefmred to 'i"'i.^tWi 
follow this system to it* legitimate coneequence*^ Wjf"™' 
and to r^^ogoize formally the indejiendeut govern- 
ment which has grown up though its suflierance. 

If a dependent colony be neglected during itu 
youth by the dominant mother-country, it enjoys 
the advantages of practical indeiH-'ndence which that 
neglect implies, and being weak and small it is i 
tempted to assert its independence ; it feels the t 
of protection by the mother-country, and does i 
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as yet think of entire Beparation from it. When it 
has grown older and stronger, its wealth naturally 
suggests to the mother-country the policy of re- 
quiring it to contribute to the expenses of the 
general government. But if it has been neglected 
up to that time by the mother-country, it will 
probably proceed to assert its independence, and the 
mother-country must either resort to coercive mea- 
sures or yield to its pretensions. The history of 
the Anglo-American colonies makes it probable 
that a mother-country will neglect a colony while 
it is weak and needs assistance, and will attempt 
to tax it when it has become strong and is likely to 
resist. 

The neglect of a dependency by the dominant 
country is a snare and a deceit to the people of the 
former ; it lures them on to their destruction, unles^ 
the dominant country should be prepared to grani 
them the independence which they will infalliblj^ 
seek to obtain. 

For the purpose of preventing such neglect, ani 
the mischievous consequences which it entails, th^ 
dominant country ought to legislate for the depen- 
dency, whenever such legislation would be useful to 
the latter. 

It will appear from preceding parts tif this 
Essay, that the occasions upon which the siiprienie 
government can legislate directly for a dependertcjl 
to the advantage of the latter, are not nunierouSi 
There are, however, cases in which such legislation 
is expedient. In every such case the supfenle gbi. 
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vernment ought to legislate for the de})Ciidency. not 
merely on accouut of the utility resiiltiny from the 
purticular act of legislation, but also in order to 
reinind the dependency of its dependence, and to 
avoid the neglect of the dependency with the mis- 
chievous consequences which that neglect involves. 

But, for the purpose of accomplishing this object, 
all formal obstacles in the dominant country to sucli 
legislation ought, as far as possible, to be removed. 

It often happens that the supreme govermnent, 
ovi'ing to its form being popular, or to the mul- 
tiplicity of the demands upon its attention, is unable 
to legislate directly for a dependency, except upon 
extraordinary occasions. In this state of things it 
is expedient that the legislation for the dependency 
which proceeds from tlie dominant country should be 
conducted by some subordinate authority in it. But 
the subordinate authority best fitted for this purpose 
is that part of the subordinate government of the de- 
pendency which is placed in the dominant country. 
The legislation by such a siibonlinate authority and 
the legislation of the supreme govemnu:nt itself 
would, it is manifest, efjually emanate from authori- 
ties representing the opinions and intere«t« of the 
dominant country. 

In applying this remark to the English dftpRn- 
dencies, we tind that the crown, which forma thftt 
part of the subordinate government of a deyKndf.ni'-y 
which is placed in the dominant oouotry, ran Unftif 
late (by orders in council or l>y itutnjctionit liif»n((h 
the secretary of Rtate) for a crown col/»iiy ; bu* tM«* 
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the crown cannot legislate for a dependency Jn which 
die local government is partly composed of a house 
of assembly or other body coordinate with itself. 

The rule which prevents the English crown from 
legislating for a dependency in which the form of 
the local subordinate government is popular does 
not lead to inconvenient consequences, provided that 
the dependency be allowed to manage its own in- 
ternal affairs and to enjoy a virtual independence. 
But the application of this rule to dej)endencie3 to 
which England does not intend to allow a virtual 
independence is inconvenient, since it is impossible 
for parliament to legislate frequently for a single 
dependency ; and therefore, when a necessity arises 
for the legislative interposition of the dominant 
country, it is likely that the interposition will come 
at too late a period, or will be made otherwise ulider 
unfavourable circumstances. Accordingly, in a de- 
pendency belonging to the latter class, it seems expe- 
dient that the house of assembly should be considered 
mainly as a check upon the legislative powers of the 
governor and his council ; and that the crown should 
possess a power of legislating for such a dependency 
in the same manner as it legislates for a crown 
colony. 

The following reasons may be alleged in support 
of this conclusion : — 

If England is to legislate at all respecting the 
internal affairs of any of its dependencies, the pos- 
session of this power by the crown would, in general, 
enable it to legislate under the most favourable cir- 
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cuinetances. Since the crown would act- upon the 
advice of the department peculiarly charged with 
the affairs of the dependency to which the law would 
relate, its interposition would prohably be made at 
a Bufficiently early time to prevent the various evils 
arising from delay. The persons ao advising the 
crown would be exempt irom local interests and 
passions, and would probably not be influenced ma- 
terially by any political party in the dependency. 
They would, moreover, be directly responBible to 
parliament for the advice so given by them, and 
their responsibility might be increased if every order 
in council, or other legislative act issued by the 
crown to a dependency, were presented to parlia- 
ment, together with a written statement of the pur- 
pose and grounds of the measure. 

The concession of a power of this kind to the 
crown would not diminish the legislative power of 
parliament over the dependencies. The crown would 
act by powers expressly delegated to it by parliji- 
menL Now when a supreme legislature delegates a 
power of subordinate legislation respecting a certain 
subject, it does not diminish its own power of legis- 
lating respecting that subject. An order in council 
affecting a dependency might l>e repealed or modified 
by parliament as soon as it was issued ; and no pro- 
vision of an order in council would be valid which 
was Inconsistent with an act of parliament. 

It may be objected to legislation for a dependency 
by orders in council that they are advised by persons 
who are not the chosen representatives of the people 
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of the dependency, and over whom the latter exer- 
cise no direct influence. But this objection 
equally applies to legislation for a dependency by 
parliament, since the people of a dependency are 
not directly represented in parliament, and it, in 
fact, involves a claim inconsistent with a state of 
dependence. 

It may be remarked that the Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department and his official assist- 
ants know more about the condition and interests 
of the British dependencies, than Parliament or the 
public, inasmuch as their attention is more ex- 
clusively directed to the subject. It is likewise 
probable that they will care more for the interests 
of the dependencies committed to their charge, on 
account of their being under a responsibility to 
public opinion, by which Parliament is not affected 
in an equal degree, and from which the public at 
large is nearly exempt. 

The preceding remarks have been intended to 
show, that a dependency which is likely to remain 
virtually dependent for a considerable time ought 
not to be placed under popular institutions of such 
a character as will probably tempt the people to 
aim at practical independence ; that a popularly 
elected body and other popular institutions are 
expedient as a check and an assistance to the go- 
vernor and his council or other local executive au- 
thorities ; but that facilities should be given to the 
home authorities to legislate for the dependency 
without a recurrence to the authority of the supreme 
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Wernment. These ends may be best attained, with 
fespect to an Engli^^h dependency having popular 
Securities against misgovernment, by requiring the 
leonsent of a popularly-elected body in a depen- 
dency to every act of the local subordinate govern- 
itient, by establishing in it a liberty of the press and 
popular municipal bodies, and, at the same time, by 
granting to the crown a power of legislating for the 
dependency without the concurrence of the local 
popular body. 

Before we conclude the series of remarks upon 
tie means of reconciling popular institutions in a 
idependency with its virtual dependence, we will 
idvert to a plan which might be tried for giving to r't" 
a dependency many of the advantages resulting oft 
from popular institutions, without exposing it or Cf 
l3ie dominant country to their countervailing dis- ai.j 
sdvantages. ^xe 

This plan consists in subjecting the governor (or *"' 
other head of the local subordinate government) to 
the control of a council representing the opinions 

I and feelings of the more intelligent portion of the 
pieople, but not possessing any legislative or admi- 
nistrative powers strictly so called. The governor 
would be bound to consult this council upon every 
legislative measure ; but neither he nor the home 
department of the subordinate government would 
be concluded by its opinion. It would have the 
powers of petitioning the governor to introduce any 
law, and of dissenting from any law proposed by 
him, or of suggesting amendments in it; but the 
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governor would be at liberty to refuse the request 
or reject the advice. In case, however, he decided 
against such request or advice, he would be bound 
to report to the home authorities the grounds of his 
decision. 

The establishment of such a council as we have 
just stated would possess the following advantages. 
By concentrating the opinion of the intelligent and 
proprietary classes of the dependency upon its go- 
vernment, it would increase the influence of the moat 
enlightened public opinion in the dependency upon 
the acts of its imraettiate rulers ; and also (though 
in a less degree) upon those of the home authorities 
and even of the supreme government. It would 
likewise provide an authentic organ through which 
the local government and the home authorities could 
easily learn that opinion. Without such a council 
the home authorities have no means of learning 
authentically the opinions and feelings of the more 
intelligent part of the people, in a dependency whose 
local government is not controlled by a representa- 
tive body. Accordingly, when a complaint upon 
any political matter is made by any of the inhabit- 
ants of such a dependency, the home authorities 
run the risk of falling into serious error, from their 
necessary ignorance of the characters and purposes 
of the complainants. If they entertain the complaint, 
they may do an injustice to the local government, 
and may even lower its credit and weaken its au- 
thority ; if they do not entertain the complaint, they 
may refuse redress of a real grievance, and create 
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an opinion that the authorities in the dominant 
country are deaf to the prayers of the dependency. 

Such a council, as representing the more intelli- 
gent classes of the dependency, and as destitute of 
legislative and executive powers, would probably 
conduct itself, in general, with discretion and for- 
bearance. Instead, like a representative body pos- 
sessing legislative powers, of prepossessing the do- 
minant country against the dependency by a dis- 
ingenuous and indiseriminating opposition to the 
measures of the local government, it would rather, 
by the genei-al moderation of its proceedings, create 
a favourable disposition towards the dependency in 
the government and public of the dominant country, 
upon wliich (especially if it be condemned by its 
weakness to dependence) it must ultimately and 
permanently rely for obtaining a good administration 
of its political concerns. But although such a 
council would possess no proper legislative or exe- 
cutive powers, and would therefore be unable to 
arrest the machine of government, it would, by 
giving the people of the dependency an authentic 

(legal organ of their political opinions and wishes, 
and affording them a considerable security against 
the misrule of the local and even of the home authori- 
ties, tend to conciliate their affections towards the 
_ government, and to mitigate the discontent which 

■ they would naturally feel if they were excluded from 
I taking any part, or having any voice, in the manjige- 

■ ment of their own political affairs. 

I It may be objected to the jdan just described, 
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that such a council, though nominally destitute of 
legislative powers, would, in a short time, come to 
possess them practically ; since the governor and the 
home authorities would be afraid or unwilling to 
act in opposition to its opinion, and would therefore 
treat it as if it were virtually a co-ordinate authority 
and not a merely consultative body. But such a 
council could only acquire a legislative power by 
the sufferance of the governor and the home autho- 
rities, inasmuch as the subordinate government 
could legislate without its consent ; and the known 
inconveniences of a repi-esentative body in a depen- 
dency possessing a legislative power would afford a 
strong inducement to the members of the subordinate 
government to assert constantly, and occasionally to 
exercise, their exclusive power. It may Ukewise be 
objected to the plan, that such a council would 
afford a centre in which the discontent of the de- 
pendency might be collected, and round which it 
could organize itself. To this objection it may be 
answered that, supposing the people of the depen- 
dency to be discontented with their government, 
their discontent will find a more dangerous vent in 
voluntary and probably illegal associations, if it has 
no legitimate and constitutional organ. It may be 
added, that if the people of the dependency are 
generally dissatistied with their government, and if 
they are likely to resist its authority by force with 
any reasonable prospect of success, the dependency 
can scarcely be considered as belonging to those 
which the dominant country ought to retain in a 
state of virtual dcj^endeiice. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

How a Dependency may cetiae to exist ob audi, or may lose ita 
distinctive charaeter. 

I HAVE attempted !n the 6rst five chapters to ex- 
plain the nature of a dependency ; and I have 
endeavoured in the following chapters to state the 
advantages and disadvantages which arise to the 
dominant country and the dependency from the 
relation of supremacy and dependence by which 
they are connected. I shall consider, in conclusion, 
how a dependency may cease to exist as such ; or 
how it may lose the character by which it is dia- 
tingTiished from an independent state, and from a 
dependent community directly subject to the su- 
preme government. 

There are two modes in which a dependency may 
lose its distinctive character : first, it may become 
directly subject to the supreme goverument of the 
country on winch it is dependent (or to the supreme 
government of some other independent country) ; 
and, secondly, it may become an independent state. 
As a dependency is a teri'itory governed by an im- 
inedlate government of a peculiar class or descrip- 
tion, an essential alteration in a dependency, con- 
sidered as such, supposes that its immediate go- 
vernment is destmyed or essentially altered. 
Consequently, if the immediate government sur- 
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vives, on either of the two events which we have 
just supposed it undergoes an essential change. 
On the first of those events it remains subordinate, 
but loses its complete oi^anization : on the second, 
it retains its complete organization, but becomes 
supreme. 

A dependency cannot lose its distinctive character 
in the first of these modes, unless the dependent 
territory be so near the dominant country that the 
latter may rule it \vithout tlie interposition of a 
subordinate government.* When a dependency is 
80 situated, the supreme government may incorpo- 
rate the dependency with the parts of its dominions 
which it governs directly. For example, in conse- 
quence of the concession made by the Romaic in 
the Social war, the Italian communities were con- 
verted from dependencies into integral portions of 
tlie ten'itory directly subject to the sovereign go- 
vernment of the Roman republic. Their citizens 
were no longer limited to the right of voting in a 
subordinate local assembly, but obtained a vote in 
the supreme assembly of the citizens at Rome.-f 
The Union of Ireland with Great Britain in 1800 
may be considered as an example of the same 
change; inasmuch as Ireland continued to be de- 
pendent in fact until the Union,J though it had 
become nominally and legally independent from the 
year 1782. Since the Union, although the practice 
of sending a viceroy to Ireland has been retained. 
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the Irish government has lost its former complete- 
ness and separateness, and the country is no longer 
a dependency. So, if it were deemed expedient, 
Guernsey and Jersey, with the other Channel islands, 
and the Isle of Man, might be deprived of their 
character of dependencies, and be governed directly 
by the English government, like the other small 
islands adjacent to Great Britain. 

Adverting to the second mode in which a depen- 2. it may 
dency may lose its distinctive character, we will indeptu- 
consider the various ways in which it may become 
an independent state. 

1. A dependency may become an independent n? a revolt 
state by a successful revolt of the local subordinate "r 
government from the supreme government ; or by a „ 
successful revolt of the people of the dependency *" 
from both governments. 

In the first case, the revolt may amount to little 
more than a refusal of the local subordinate govern- 
ment to obey the commands of the supreme goveni- 
ment ; the relations of the people of the dependency 
to the former government remaining unchanged. 
It has been remarked, in previous parts of this essay, 
that the nature of a subordinate government, and 
the ordinary temper of the inhabitants of a depen- 
dency, afford considerable facihties for the success 
of such a revolt ; and that the dependencies of half 
civilized countries have often become independent 
in this manner.* It may be remarked, moreover, 
that the revolt of the English colonies in North 
' Above, pp. 1H«. 277. 
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America was substantially a revolt of the local 
I governments ; for the political institutions of every 
[ polony were so popular, that the defection of the 
iss of its inhabitants implied the defection of the 
I body in whose hands the local government was 
placed. Accordingly, the relations of the insurgent 
colonists to tlieir local governments were not sub- 
stantially changed by the success of the insurrection; 
the political institutions which the colonies severally 
possessed, while they were dependent upon Eng- 
land, being the basis of the several states' govern- 
ments which they established after tliey had made 
themselves independent. 

Of a successful revolt of the people of a depen- 
dency from the local and supreme governments, the 
revolt of the Spanish colonies in Soutli America is 
an example; for, in none of those colonies was the 
local government in the hands of the colonists, or 
of any considerable ])ortion of them. 

The complete organization of its immediate go- 
I yemment gives to a dependency a great facility for 
■ eBtablishing its independence by a revolt. In that 
event the structure of the subordinate government, 
and even the persons of whom it is composed, may 
remain unchanged ; and the people may yield to it, 
[ as a supreme government, the obedience which they 
paid to it iri its subordinate character. But a country 
immediately subject to a supreme government has 
no such facility for bringing about a revolution. It 
has no subordinate government completely organ- 
ized ; and on revolting from its supreme govern- 
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ment, it must fmnie a new g;ovei'nment to meet the 
exigencies of the occasion. Thus, if the local go- 
vernment of Egypt established its independence, it 
probably would undergo no further change than 
the severance of the slight connexion which binds it 
to the government of the Porte. But when Belgium, 
which was an integral part of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, separated itself from Holland, it was 
compelled to create a new government; a work 
which it accomplished by establishing a constitution 
formed of a king and two legislative chambers, and 
by placing a prince of a foreign family on the newly 
erected throne. 

Where the people of a dependency, who have been 
excluded from all share in the subordinate govern- 
ment, revolt from tlieir subordinate as well as their 
supreme rulers, their political institutions may be 
so nearly dissolved that the creation of a new go- 
vernment may become necessary. Such was the 
origin of the recently created kingdom of Greece, 
which was not founded upon the Turkish provincial 
government, but was formed out of new elements. 

The revolt of the Maltese from the French go- 
vernment, in 1798, affords a parallel to the case to 
which we have just adverted. The government of 
Malta resided in the Order of St. John when the 
island was taken from them by the French ; but, on 
the expulsion of the order, the island became a part 
of the Frencli dominions and was governed as a 
dependency of France. As the government of the 
order was dissolved on their expulsion, the govern- 
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raent which the French established iu its place was 
the only government in the island at the time of 
the revolt. Consequently, the Maltese insurgents 
who shut up the French in Valletta, and occupied 
the open country, were compelled to create a go- 
vernment formed of the leaders of the insurrection ; 
and this government, hastily and rudely run up to 
meet a pressing exigency, administered the part of 
the island not in the possession of the French, till 
the French in Valletta surrendered the place to the 
English. 

The difficulty of forming, at the moment of the 
transition, new political institutions suited to the 
circumstances of the community, naturally deter- 
mines a dependency which passes from dependence 
to independence, to retain its subordinate govern- 
ment without any other changes than those which 
the transition renders inevitable. The difficulty is 
clearly shown by the nature of the common go^ 
vemraent, which, at the close of the war of inde- 
pendence, the revolted English colonies in North 
America substituted for the common authority of 
the mother-country. At the close of the war, every 
colony was virtually an independent state, since it 
possessed a government of its own, which, though 
formerly subordinate, had become substantially 
sovereign. The several colonies, therefore, were 
bound together by no other tie than the loose con- 
federacy which they had hastily formed for the 
limited purpose of conducting the war against 
England. Through the influence of Washington 
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and other leading statesmen, this confederacy of 
independent states was converted into a federal 
state ; the several states retaining their several go- 
vernraents, but submitting to a common government 
invested with specified powers. The limited extent 
of the powers given to the common government, 
and the indefinite extent of tlie powers reserved by 
the several governments, are certainly important 
defects in the political system of the United States ; 
threatening to bring about a disruption or dissolu- 
tion of their union, and involving the federal state, 
which arises from their union, in wars or disputes 
with other independent communities. But the pre- 
judices and interests, which, in eacli of the revolted 
colonies, supported the powers of its peculiar go- 
vernment, would have opposed invincible obstacles 
to a perfect fusion of those colonies into one inde- 
pendent state; and, instead of wondering that such 
a fusion was not accomplished by Washington and 
his coadjutors, we should rather admire the genius 
and wisdom which enabled them to approach so 
closely to that unattainable object.* 

2. A dependency may become an independent By tie to- 
state, in consequence of the dominant country vo- cMiiwi of 
luntarily relinquishing its supremacy. nty of the 

Adam Smith is of opinion that no dominant co^t^,' 

" It may be remarked, as an example of tlie tenileticy of depen- 
dent communities which become independent to retain the political 
inatitutionB which they pusscsaed in their etaXe of dependence, that 
the chief officer of each of the American State Governmenta still 
continues to bear the title of goeernor; although tliia title is in 
general conferred exclusively ou the head of a local government in 
k dependency. 
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country will ever voluntarily relinquish its power 
over a dependency. " To propose," he says, " that 
Great Britain should voluntarily give up all autho- 
rity over her colonies, and leave them to elect their 
own magistrates, to enact their own laws, and to 
make peace and war, as they might think proper, 
would be \a propose such a measure as never was, 
and never will be, adopted by any nation in the 
world. No nation ever voluntarily gave up the 
dominion of any province, how troublesome soever 
it might be to govern it, and how small soever the 
revenue which it afforded might be in proportion 
to the expense which it occasioned. Such sacrifices, 
though they might frequently be agreeable to the 
interest, are always mortifying to the pride of every 
nation; and, what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, they are always contrary to the private 
interest of the governing part of it, who would 
thereby be deprived of the disposal of many places 
of trust and profit, of many opportunities of acquif- 
ing wealth and distinction, which the po^ession of 
the moat turbulent, and, to the great body of the 
people, the most unprofitable province seldom fails 
to afford. The most visionary enthusiasts would 
scarce be capable of proposing such a measure, 
with any serious hopes at least of its ever being 
adopted." * 

It is true that there has not been hitherto any 
instance of a dependency becoming independent by 
the voluntary act of the dominant country. The 
Wealth of Nations, b. 4. eh. 7. Part. III. (vol. ii. p. 443.) 
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Greek colonies £mnn no ejooeptkm %& Adazu Sfmsx'^ 
remark, since thej weie isnAepeDdeai fpum ^^Misrissi 
establishment; and, tbatetasit^ dite sKAiter-^eciizxnTr 
possessed no power orer dienL. vlxSdi ii eocid «irt^ 
sequently relimpiifli. The moei HHnmiaM e dbaaige^ 
from dqwndenoe to indgyrHJenne haTe basa jjirv- 
duced by insariecti<m against die dominant eoqD2£n ; 
and the dominant conntry has not oonsented ao 
reo(^nize the independence of the formerly depen- 
dent ccMnmonities, until it had exhausted all its 
means of reducing them to obedience. Examples 
are furnished by the Swiss Confederacy, the United 
Pioirinces of the Netherlands, the United States of 
America, and the various independent states which 
have been formed out of the revolted Spanish and 
PiHtuguese colonies in North and South America. 

It is, however, conceivable that, in a given case, 
the dominant country might perceive that it derives 
DO benefit from the possession of a dependency, and 
tliat the dependency is able and willing to form an 
independent state ; and that, consequently, a domi- 
nant country might abandon its authority over a 
dependency for want of a sufficient inducement to 
retain it. A dominant country might, for example^ 
see that the dependency contributes nothing to its 
military defence, or to the expenses of the snj/remf^ 
government ; that it adds nothing, as a dependencyy 
to the productive resources or comrnercial fa(5iIlH^ft 
of the dominant country ; that it is a (umfstnut 9<r«fe^ 
of expense to the supreme government, is Hkely Ui 
engender many economical evils, and may even 
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involve the dominant country in war on its ac- 
count. It might, moreover, perceive that the depen- 
dency is sufficiently populous and wealthy to form 
an independent state, and that the people of tlie 
dependency desire independence. 

If a dominant country understood the true nature 
of the advantages arising from the relation of SU' 
premacy and dependence to the related commu- 
nities, it would voluntarily recognize the legal 
independence of such of its own dependencies as 
were fit for independence ; it would, by its political 
arrangements, study to prepare for independence 
those which were still unable to stand alone ; and 
it would seek to promote colonization for the pur- 
pose of extending its trade rather than its empire, 
and without attempting to maintain the dependence 
of its colonies beyond the time when they need 
its protection. 

The practical difficulties and inconveniences in- 
herent in the government of dependencies, which 
have been slated in preceding chapters, are neces- 
sary or natural consequences of the relation of supre- 
macy and dependence, and of the imperfect though 
necessary expedient of a subordinate government. 
Now if a dependency is considered as in training 
for ultimate independence, the difficulties naturally 
incident to its government, if they do not vanish, 
are nevertheless greatly reduced. If a dependency 
were so considered, the free and forcible action of 
its local institutions would be encouraged as an un- 
mixed good, not discouraged as a source of strife 
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with the dominant country, and of vain resistance 
to its power ; and all precautions on the part of the 
supreme government for the purpose of preventing 
the people of the dependency from regarding their 
subordinate government as virtually supreme, would 
be needless. If a dependency be distant, if its terri- 
tory be large, and its population numerous; and if 
the powers of its local subordinate government re- 
side, to a considerable extent, in a body chosen by 
the inhabitants ; it is difficult for the dominant 
country to prevent it from forming habits and opi- 
nions which are scarcely consistent with its virtual 
dependence. But if such a dependency be regarded 
as in training for independence, the local popular 
institutions leading to, and implying, self-govern- 
ment, may be allowed to have free play, and the 
interferences of the dominant country with the po- 
litical affairs of the country may cease almost 
insensibly. 

Admitting the impossibility of the prevailing 
opinions concerning the advantages of extensive 
empire being so far modified as to permit a domi- 
nant country to take such a view of its political 
relations with its dependencies as that now indi- 
cated, it is proved by the example of England that 
the dominant country may concede virtual inde- 
pendence to a dependency, by establishing in it a 
system of popular self-government, and by abstain- 
ing almost constantly from any interference with its 
internal affairs. 

Such a relation of the dominant country 
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depehdeney 83 hjis been described in the preceding 
paragraph seems, ho\<ever; scarcely consistent with 
the duration of the dependence of the latter for any 
considerable period. At all oventB the long duration 
of its dependence xmder such circumstances implied 
as much moderation and rationality on both sides 
as would be implied on the side of the dominant 
country by a voluntary cession of its authority <nei 
the dependency. ■ ■' r m ■■ ■ i .1 -..■' 

. It is obvious to remark, that the dornmantaonntry 
9.ugtt not to abandon its authority over a' dfepeni 
dency, unleas the people of the dependency ctottsent 
to the cession, and are capable of forming; aii indfe-^ 
pendent community. It is bound morally, not ti 
(hrow off a helpless dependency, although the' fkB* 
session of it should promise no advantage to itself.' 
,ilrt'"e will close the present chapter With' Bom^ 
- vemarlce on a case not falling strictly under thS 
above heads, but related by a close analogy -to tW 
It subject under consideration, I ji 

d^^ii7i^y It may happen that the inhabitants of a tertitoij' 
pendent immediately subject to the supreme goverameht 

L desire to form themselves into a separate commoaityil 
independent or dependent, not by a violent insiifJ 
rection i^ainst that government, but with its corisetft' 
and by peaceable means. Examples of this' state of 
things are afFoi-ded by Scotland during the first httlf 
of^the last century, by Sicily duriug the re^trttetf^i 
oi;,|1820,* and by Ireland at the present titotrJ 
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The demand of the advocates of the repeal of the 
Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
appears to be, that Ireland should be placed in the 
same political relation with Great Britain as that 
which existed immediately before the Union. 

Ireland (as we have already seen*) was both 
legally and in fact a dependency of England or 
Great Britain nntil the year 1782. In that 
year the Parliament of Great Britain surrendered 
its supremacy over Ireland; but tlie King of 
Great Britain continued to be, as such, King 
of Ireland. The change which took place at this 
time in the jiolitical relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland was, therefore, of the following nature. 
Before the year 1782, the King of Great Britain 
■was, as a constituent part of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, a member of the sovereign govern- 
ment of Ireland. Before the same year the King of 
Great Britain was, as such, likewise King of Ireland ; 
and, as King of Ireland, he was a constituent part, 
together with the Irish houses of parliament, of the 
subordinate government of Ireland. Before this 
year, therefore, the political relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland closely resembled those between 
Great Britain and a British dependency whose 
subordinate government consists of the Crown, with 
a legislative council appointed by the Crown and a 
house of assembly elected by the inhabitants; with 
this difference, however, tliat a dependency of this 
sort is not considered a separate kingdom, annexed 

• Above, ji. aa. IM. and we note (L.) 
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t'6'thieBritiSli Crown. But after the year 1782, tlie 
body which was sovereign in Great Britain ceased 
to be sovereign in Ireland ; the sovereign govern- 
ment of Ireland consisted of the Crown, with the 
Irish houses of parliament ; and the only political 
Connexion between the two countries was, that the 
King of Great Britain was also King of Ireland, the 
tules of succession to the two crowns being, more- 
over, BO long as they both might remain unaltered, 
identical. The political relation between Great 
Britain and Ireland during the eighteen yeara fol- 
lowing 1782 was similar to the political relation 
between Hanover and tlie United Kingdom during 
the reign of William TV. ; with this exception, that 
the rules of succession to the two crowns vrere iden- 
tical in the case of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
not identical in the case of the United Kingdom and 
Hanover. 

But although Ireland ceased in 1782 to be legally 
and in form, it did not then cease to 'be, vir- 
tually and in fact, dependent upon Great Britain. 
The great body of the Irish people continued to be 
excluded from all effective participation in the M- 
ercise of political rights ; the country was managed 
by a native party devoted to the English interest 
and to the maintenance of tlie connexion with Eng- 
'land; and, consequently, the government was sob- 
'^tantially, though covertly, directed by EnglisL 
'influence. Although the form of the Irish govern- 
fnent was completely altered in regard to its relatioti 
with England, by the events of 1782, the extent of 
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the indirect influence of England over it had not, 
before the Union, been materially affected by that 
change. 

Now it may be assumed that the advocatea of a 
repeal of the Act of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland do not wish to place Ireland in the 
same legal relation to Great Britain as.that in which 
it stood prior to 178d, and to make it a dependency 
of Great Britain. Their desire doubtless is, that 
the legal relation of Great Britain and Ireland 
should be restored to the state in which it was at 
the time of the Union. 

But although the legal relation wliich subsisted 
between Great Britain and Ireland at the time of 
the Union might he restored, the general political 
relations subsisting between the two countries would 
necessarily be very different. The internal changes 
which have taken place in Ireland since 1800 have 
rendered it impossible that the bulk of the people 
should be excluded from the effective exercise of all 
political rights, and that the country should be 
governed by a merely Enghali party. The Irish 
House of Commons would, if the Act of Union were 
repealed, be elected by constituencies not less po- 
pular than those by which the Irish members of the 
House of Commons of the United Kingdom are 
elected. An Irish House of Commons, so elected, 
could not fail to obtain the chief influence iu tlie 
government of the country, and would, tlierefore, 
, render Ireland, for some time at least, both legally 
iSnd virtually an independent state. The power c^ 
z 2 
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.tbe Crown vould, under tiiese circumstanceSj be 

I insufficient to render Ireland virtually deperidetit on 

■Great Britain, or even to procure to Great Britain 

[ «Tiy sensible influence upon tbe proceedings of the 

.Jrish Parliament. 

'" The natural relations of Ireland to Great Britain 
would, however, eventually secure to the goyemment 
of the latter a considerable influence over that of the 
former island. Tlie close proximity of their coasts, 
the identity of their languages, their close com- 
mercial relations, the ownership of land in Ireland 
by Englishmen, together with the superior wealth, 
power, and general importance of Great Britain, 
must ultimately lead to this result. The inconve- 
niences which Ireland would suflfer from becoming 
an independent state (such as the increased taxation 
necessary for maintaining a separate army and 
navy, and a separate body of representatives with 
foreign powers, and the loss of the free commercial 
intercourse with Great Britain and lier dependen- 
cies) would conspire with many otlier causes to 
render a large body of the Irish people dissatisfied 
with their government. It may, therefore, be rea- 
sonably doubted whether, if the Act of Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland were repealed, and 
the government of Ireland were restored to the state 
in which it existed immediately before the Union, 
Ireland would long remain a virtually independent 
state.* 

• It has, I believe, been thought by wme peraona that in case 
the act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland were repealed, 
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a federal relation might convementTy be established between" tbe 
two countries. It is, however, manifest that in order to establish a 
federal relation between Great Britain and Ireland, it wpuld be n^- 
cfessary to convert the British parliament into a state legislatitr^, 
leaving limited functions with respect to Gr^at Britain ; to create a 
similar body having similar functions with respect to Ireland, and 
also to create a new federal body distinct from th6 British and the 
Irish p£u:liament8 ; a change to which the people of. Great Britain 
would be less likely to assent, than to the independence of Ireland. 
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NOTES. 



NOTE A. (p. 1.) 

By the executive power, Bentham understands any aubordinale 
power of government ; any power wliicli is not the aupreine legie- 
lative power. 

"Ce mot, pauvoir erScali/, ne pr&ente qu'une Beule idee claire; 
c'eat celle d nn pouvoir anbordoani 4 un autre, qu'on dt-aigne par 
I'appellation correlative pouvoir Ugidalif." — ^Trait^s de Legisla- 
tion, torn. i. p. 3Z4. (ed. 1802.) 

He divides the executive power into twelve branches, some of 
which are obviously legislative powers. Thus he describes the 
first of these in the following manner : 

" Pouvoir Bubordoaae de fegiHlatiun Eur des districts particulieri, 
anr des classes de citoyens, tntme sur tons, lorgqu'il s'agit cCtau 
Jbnction parlieuliere du gouvemenient." — lb. p. 321. 

The latter words describe the limitation to a class of aubjecta, 
which characterizes the delegation of legislative powers, in every 
case except that of a subordinate government. 

Bentham also makes the following remark respecting the ordinary 
conception of the distinction between legislative and executive 

" On eat trSs porlS 5 appeler pouvoir Ugulat\f celui qu'on voit 
s'exercer par un corps politique, et puueoir exeouiif, celui qu'on 
voit s'e.tcrcer par un Beul." — Lb. p. 319. 

Mr. Austin, after a detailed investi^tioD of the subject, likewise 
arrives at the conclusion that the distinction between legislative 
and executive powers of government cannot be supported. The 
result of his investigation la contained in the following pasaa^ : 

" Of all the larger divisions of political powers, the division of 
those powers into supreme and subordinate ia perhaps the only 

Krecise one. The former are the political powers, infinite in num- 
er and kind, which partly brought bto exercise, and partly lying 
dormant, belong to tlie sovereign or state : that ia to say, to the 
monarch properly so called, if the government be a government of 
one ; and, if the government be a government of a number, to the 
sovereign body considered collectively, or to its various member* 
considered as component parts of it. The latter are those portions 
of the supremepowers which are delegated to political subordip . 
nates : such political eubordinates being subordinate or subject 
merely, or also immediate partakers in those very supreme powers 
of portions or shares wherein Ihey are possessed as ministers and 
' .■ " ■ - . - . g Determined, p. 248, 9. 



truatees." — Province of Jurispruder 
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Ttit; inquiry in ihu texX wUl ejtplain my i-easons [or uuL adopting 
lliia conclusum, and for thinking that the legMlative aaul executive 
piiwera of a sovcreigu government may b(.< prei:ieely distio^isbeil, 
although ditferoflt porlioiw of theae powera are often or alwajB 
veeted in the eame polilica! body or functionary. 



NOTE B. (p.2G.) 

The weaknesB of the laws, and their liabiUty to be eel asi 
practice, are often complained of hy the Atheciiaiis. 'I'huH ii 
vereoa of Plato the cumic poet : 



(Meineke, fragui. Poet. Com, Ant. Pars 11. p. I 



[I.) 



The aame thought is attributed to (faletiouB, Soinn, and otliersc 
see Meineke ad loc. 

So Ariitotle was accuatomed to say, that the AlbeniaDs had in- 
vented bread-corn and laws; hut thai they used the former, «Bd 
nut the latter. vt}.\it,i % .oi inmriiinii Tji^i 'A^nwi'icc I^wiir ■»;■!>■!«, 
ruMo, «a;.;>«w,i;tx4nB;«"V/«i. s^S^fa. .i^wiifiH,— Diog. Laert. V, 17. 

The possession of written laws, and the enforcement of them 
against the arbitrium of the magistrates, were, however, con- 
sidered peculiarly characteristic of s democracy. Thtie the 
Athenian law in Andocides de Myst. } 85. ed. Bekker, says: i-taift 
M ti/t^rii ifxl>s ^ip scf"''*' (»«" «(' '■*(■ CoDipai'e the law of Soliun, 

yf-ifafii a fi^i', fiiri ^uXiii fiin Itifimi, ri/uir ivfuirifir Asi, Demosth. adv. 

Arielocrat. p. 049. ed. Reiske. .^achinee adv. Cteaiph. {6. ed. 
Bekker, distinctly opposes the legality of democratic to the arbt^- 
riness of despotic and oligarchical governments, d yi; "r«, Z Mps 

'AturtBn, tri vpjf iJri nXrriiici nfk awn it^Ttg, TU^tyir laj i^.i-yxfX'' ■*' 

n! li rihui ai i,^i{«™;^i«. r»( tifuit ™"V »,i/ii,e,t. Ennpides, likewisei 
contrasts despotic and democratic govetnmenia in theeamemaaneri 

tiiHi, ri^inin iiir/unifr4(ai irikti, ■'' 

; suppi. 4 

'Compare the words of Theseus to (Edipua, in Soph.iCBd.'tJtJh'k^; 

Other passages are collected in Hermann's Greek Antiquities, S 
5i, note 3, whociiea a remuk from a treatise by Weie8e:"G»aEci 
leges flcriplas semper habuerunt pro pal I ad io democratise." 

On the other hanit, the oligarcbic Sparta had mo written l«w«, 
One of tlie three rhetraa or oracular decrees said to have buen proJ 
mulgated by Lycurgus. contained a prohibition of WTitten iaWB: 
fiU ™t piTfi' h p.* x(wA.: ,if,t„ i™«f!iu(, Plutarch, Lycuig, ^ 13. 
Compare Miiller's Dorians, b. t. cli.7, f 4. Aristotle, moreover; 
in speaking of the judicial powers of ihc cphirrs in H.e Siiaflati 
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I. says tliM it woiild be better if they decided according 
to written laii'a,atid notarbitrarilj: iiirt^ iniiniirryKi/j,mi ^ixrm iflMtj 
ixxA^MTiriyfSfL/t^Txuninli fif^nn.Volit. II. 9. (As to the use-'ol 
the word ^iny^^/jM for arbitrary, compare the expregaions of Aris^ 
totle in anoiher paeMge of the Poliucs respectlag the distioctioM 
between the government of a )3«.;Lii-,- and that of a nian^r- S«i S 

tirnriw wiir iMri t«> miiSit ytifivt, ivL lo.) See aiso MiiJler's re- 
iDarks in lua Dorians, h. iii. ch, 6. f 2, respecting the arbitrary 
pawera of tile' Spartan Gerontm, which he noneeiyeB to have been 
excTcteed' according to certain unwritten rules of randnct. biMidda 
down by tradition; and he refera to Hato's «xplshation 'of iyj«i)i 
></n)i«* in his Treatise on Lawa, lib. vii. p, 793. . But the *w»f« m^v« 
of Plato and the other Greeks were not equivalent to " unwritten 
law" ill tJiejudic:ialeenGe(t'.f, rules of law adopted by the courta. and 
not issued in a written form h^ the aupremo Ifgialalure) ; they were 
merely moral or political maxims, without ftny oompulsive winction ; 
and therefore they eould not have served the purposes of poritiv^ 
law to any considerable extent. See tbe Penny CVclopsetfii/artiUe 
Law,} 3. I '■■■. . ■■■ ■' ..■• ' ■' '■! ■* 

NOTE C. (p. 29.) 

In the first of the paasapes cited in the note, Locke evidently 
meauB to Bay that a govBrnmeut is mnrally bowid Xn govern accnr* 
ing to laws, and not that it has not a legal potcer to govern axhi* 
trarily. But us similar expreBsiens are sometimes employed 19 
contexts where the meaning is not so obvious as in liie passs^ just 
cited, and where tbey may lead to dangerous consequcncea, I will 
adduce some retiiarks of Benthani upOn this confusion. Tlie Deola* 
raiion deg Droits, made by the Conatituent Assembly, contained, in' 
its first article, an announcetitent that "les distinctions sociales »rf 
peuvertt Etre fond£es qtw eur I'utilit^ commune." On theie words 
BenUuini coarnientsas follows : 

" Mais qu'entend-oo par ces mota, ne peuvent pas f Veut-on dire 
que ces distinctions ue sont point Stabiles— ou qu'clles ne doivent 
paa rStre — ou que si ellea existent sans Sire fondles sur I'utiliti 
commune, il faut les regarder comme mdlea et non avenues? On 

Sent ehoisir, car cea mots ont ces trois significations parfaitement 
istinctea Si Ton veut dire que ces distinctions riexistent pot, 
c'est un appel atix faits et i I'observation ; si i'on veut dire qu'elles 
ne (loiwTtl pas exi»teT,c'e&t un appel pujugeraent dea indiyidua aur 
une matiere de fait. Mais si Ton veut dire qu'elles ne peuvenl pas 
ffa'wJer parce qu'elles sont nuHea en elles-memeB, c'eat 11 n attentat 
eonlre la liberiii d'opinion. c'est une invitatioii a se soulever centre 
les lois, 

" Dans le premier sens, ta proposition n'est paa dingercuse, maif 
elle est £videmment &ugse. Duib le seooud Ben^elle eat fand^e&t I 
raison, mais 11 falloit I'exprimer clairement, et non employer un 
terme poasionu^. Dans le Iroisiemc sens, elk contientunedoctrii!0 
s^ditteuae. Dire que la loi nr^ pent pa», au lieu de dire que le loi tis ' 
doit pas, c"est preparer rinsiurection et la juatifier d'avance. Je na I 
aauraiacoiiiparer cea espresaioiia qii'& ces instruiiients qui nepr^) 
eentenErien d'iitti>Biif airt yeuit, mais danfi lesquds on caehe u» 
poignard."— Taetiquo des AasemhlSeB I.6giBlativeB, torn. ii. p. 292, 3. 1 
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NOTE D. (p. 33.) 



The following inatanceB of tlie expreBsiona referred to iu llie 
text ouuur in the ancient autliors. 

In Ueriid. VII. 104, Demaratua iaya to XerxeB of the Lacedsfi- 

rouniaaB: ihiitipiyi^urTiitirirraiiLiilii'iilrr tirtmyif rfiiuwitni'i/'Vi 

f» ^■liv<*'>wn <rt>^>'t in i^Mn » tl »i el la Plato Leg. in. p. TOO. 
A. tlie Atheniao Baya: oin il> if^t 1«) »£■ raiJuZt «/*»-» • WfMt.Tmw 
«i(«l, i>J^ r,iin. r,.i i.^. ihikiv. T-Tt ^/.«(. Ibid. 715 D._ i. ? fOi 
*i( dt t^iiu] ifxS/tlnt f uJ sJUfir xi/W, ^<i;al j;» TJf ™«Jt[i l*«>iin tltmr 
[in n ji> IvTiTw ™i ipvifrtn, « Ji irxj"'ni ia'SXn riS lifijii, mr^lia- 
Plato Leg. VI. 762. E. t-^ h 'i^-' «ij« im»,T,tm ■»() ird>T^ i,(ii^m, 
it i/f^ ita^'^'li •i'^ ^> ii'riTKi yirtfra i^m iirairBii' us} uU^Tifu'iu xf*l 'i 
hstXKS ^Xl^rat ftaiXar 4 rf KsAikrf e^^ttt' ir^*nr /«1' rsTjE tA^iF (vf TKl'TttT vwfi 

A similar meanmg is contamed in an axiom ascTibed to Zaieucus: 

f^tKrUm iJTiwjiHW. a»Taiji.Ti.VB; Mi M^i. jua! n./iplj«. Stob. Florileg. tit. 

44. j 21. (vol. ii. p. 200. ed. Gaisford.) Compare likewise the cele- 
brated ejq^reesion of Pindar, li^xsr S rimn ^wiKiCi, fragm. 48. ed. 
DiBscn, and Cicero de Leg. III. I. Vt enim magjstratibuB lege^ 
ita populo prsesunt magiatratus; vcreque dii;i potest magislratum 
l^jem esse loqnentem, legem autem mutum maeistratum. Also 
an extract ftom a work ti{i panXiUi written in flie Doric dialect 
V Diologenea the Pyth^orean. in Stob. Florileg. trt, ■«. {61. 

(vol. ii. p. 313.) -ri ^1. !;>««, i. Tf ,i^ Wi, i ii ri ^/m ulrui » ila,!m-i K 
fiaiAih Inrti M/Lts I^-iii^it Im, B tiju/tts ^pc"'' *"* th"-' i£> Jmufrcrw Bui 

A dis^ction between the goveroinent of men and the govern- 
ment of laws is made in the foilowing passage of MachiaveUi. " Le 
cittd, e quelle massimamcato die non sono bene ordinate, le 
quali HOtto nome di repubblica ai ammiiiistrano, variano epesBO i 
governi e stati loro, non mediante la liberty e la servitii, come moiti 
(xedono, ma mediante la servit^ e la licenza. Perchd della liberti 
Bolamcnte il iiome dai miniatri deSla licenza (che sono i popolsni), 
e da quelli della servitiCche sono i nobilj) fl celcbrato ; desiderando 
qualmique di costoro non esgere ni alle le^gi ni agti itomini eOtto- 
poato." IsCorie Florentine, lib. iv. ad init. Ideas similar to thiwe 
expressed in the passage of Cicero de Legibua cited above, are con- 
tained in the followiug fiassage of Mercier de la Rivifire's Odre 
Nalurel dcB Soci£t£a Folitiques (chap. 13. ad Init.) 
j .. "Les mBgiBtialsd£poaitairea,gardtena et organes de« loix,derion- 
I Oient^ en quelque sorte, dea loix vivantes ; et par cetle raison. la 
I onagistraturc occupe neceaBairemeat dans la soci^t^ la place marquEe 
I pour lea loix, eutrela puissance IGgislatrice et tous ceuxqui doivent 
I i&£ir aux loix. Dana tnua lea temps on I'a regard^c comme fonnant 
I je lien commun qui unit VEtat gouvern^ k I'Etat gouvernant, et 
I ijc'eat i juste tilre; car ce lien ei prficieux eat Touvrage des loix: 
I oans eUcs il aeroit impossible au corps politique de ee former. Or 
I yiai ce qu'oa doit n£ceaaairement attribuer aux loix, ou doit ^ale- 
I ^ent I'attribuer h. la magistrature. dont leg fooctioos sont de faire 
■parler et agir lea loix, d'cxercer Taulorit^ des loix, de maiiifeater la 
-volenti des loix, d'en faire I'application, et de leur donner ainsi xne 
existence, une rialite qu'elles ne peuvent obtenir que par le minis- 
Ifire des magistrats qui B'identifient, pour ainai dire, avec leg loix," — 
Ordre Nat, el Ess. des Soc. Poliliqucs, ch. xiii. (lom. i. p. 146.) 



NOTE E. (p, 37.) 

Locke's opinions oa the Ecparatbn of the legislative and execu- 
tive Unctions arc stated in the following passage of his Eseay oa 
Civil Government, 

" The jegielative power is that, which has a right to direct how 
the force of the commonwealth shall be employed for preserving 
the community and the members of it. But because those laws 
which are constantly to be executed, and whose force is always to 
continue, may be made in a little time, therefore there is no nee^ 
that the legislative should be always in being, not having alway* 
business to do. And because it may be too great a temptation to 
human frail^, apt to grasp at power, for the same persons who have 
the power of making laws, to have also in their hands the power to 
execute them ; whereby they may exempt UiemselveB from obedi- 
ence to the laws they make, and suit the law, both in its making 
and execution, to their oivn private advantage, and thereby come to 
have a distinct interest from the rest of the commuuity, contrary to 
the end of society and government : therefore in well ordered comh 
monwealths, where the good of the whole is eo considered, as it 
ought, the legUlative power it put into the hands ^f divert pfrtont, 
who, duly assembled, have by themselves, or jointly with others, a 
power to make laws; which, when they have done, being separated 
again, they are themselves subject to the laws they have made; 
which is a new and near tie upon them, to take care that they make 
them for the public good. 

" But because the laivs, that ore at once, and in a short time 
made, have a constant and lasting force, and need a perpetual exe- 
cution, or an attendance thereunto ; therefore it is necessary tJicre 
afaould be a power always in being, which should see to the execu- 
tion of the laws that are made, and remain in force. And thus the 
legislative and executive power come often to be separated, "—Essay 
on Civil Goveiamenl, Part II. Sec. 143, 144. 

And he afterwards adds, "that in all moderated monarchies and 
well framed governments, the legislative and executive powers are 
in distinct hands,"— (s. 159.) 

Montesquieu, in his Esprit des Lois, adopted Locke's opinions, 
and expressed them in the following form. 

" Lorsque, dans la m@mc personne, ou dans le mGmc corps de 
m^atrature, la puissance legislative eat rfunie i la puissance ex£- 
CUtrice, il n'y a point de liberty, parce qu'on pent craindre que le 
m@me monarque, ou le mSme a^nat, ne fasse de lois tyranmques 
pour les exccuter tyranniquement. 

" II n'y a point encore de liberty, si la puissance de juger n'est pas 
aeparfe de la puissance legislative et de I'exficutrice. Si die ^toit 
jomte k la puiflsance 16gis)ati've, le pouvoir sur Is vie ct la liberty 
des citoyens serait Ifgistateur. Si elle 6toit joiute k la puissanra 
exicutnce, le juge pourroit avoir la force d'un oppresaeur. 

"Tout seroit perdu, ai le mCme homme, ou !e mSme corps des 
principaux, ou dea nobles, ou du peuplc, esercoient cea triiis pou- 
voirs: cdui de iaire des loia, celui d'ex^cuter ies resolutions pub- 
liquee, et celui de jugcr lea crimes ou lei difiSrentt des particuliers. 

*' Dane la pluparl des royaumet dc {'Europe, ie gouvernement est 
mod^r£, parcc que le prince, qui a les deux premiei-s pouvoire. 
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laisae 4 sea snjota I'exeroice ilu troisi^me. CTiez les TurcB, qu (.ts 
trois pouvoire atml rinais »ur la tSte du sultan, il rdgne un affi-cux 
despot) smc. 

"D&ns ]cB r6[nibliq«eB d'ltalie, ou cea troiB pouvoirs aont rtuiiis. 
Eft liberty se trouve jnoiiis que dans nna monarchies. AUBst Te goU- 
vernement a-t-i! beBoin.pour se maintfnir, des moyens atissiviolenta 
que le souvememcnt dcs Turcs ; t^moin Ics inquiaiteura d*4tat, et 
Ic trunc ad tout d^ktcur petit, A tous tcs momente, ietcr arec uH 
billet vm accueation. 

"Voyez qiiellepeut 6tre Usitiiationd'un citoyen dans ccs rSpub- 
liqucs. Le rnfme corps de niagistrature a. commc esceuteur, dSs' 
loratoute la puissance qu'il s'est dnnn£e comnie Icgislatctir. II peiit 
ravagor I'^tat par sea vo)ont$B e^nJralM ; et comme il a encore In 
puiwttnc'e dcjugcr, il pent dfitruire cJiaque citoyen parses volonlfis 
particulidreB, 

"Toute ia^iseanceyeetune ; el. quaiqu'il n'y ait point de pompe 
cxt^rieare qui d^couvre iin prinee deBpotiipie, on le sent i cliaqne 
instant. ^ . 

" Auaei lea prinCce qui ont touIu be rendre dcsputiques oat-ite 
tonjoura commence par rfiunir en leur peraonne tout^s le« tnagistrs- 
turea, et pluaieure roia d'Europe, toutea lea graiides cliargea ^ 
leur Wat" (si. 6.) ' , ' 

The opinions of Locke and Montesquieu on this aubject are 
adoptml, with afeif deveMperaents. by Sir W. Bkckstotu->'in ha 
UoninieutarieB, toI i. p. 146. 154. 269. 

Lc Merci^r de la Riwfire, in his " Ordtt! Natuiel et Ess^lj^l dea 
Soci6l^ Politiques," after having kid down that the metfibere of a 
political community ought to be convinced of the jusdce and 
necessity of the positive laws by which ihey are governed, proceeds 
to say !— 

" La premiere conatqucnce que noua devons lirer de ces v£rit£s 

fii^limiiiaircs, c'eBt qu'il est aocialement impossible que I'aiitorite 
figiBktive et !a niaf^strature, ou I'adnii nisi ■■alio n de la justice dis- 
tributive, Boient rSunies dans k m@me main, sans dttruire pafini 
les hommes toute certitude dek justice et de k n^cessitS de ieura 
loix positives; allons plus Imn encore, et diaons, saas dfitmifcTtes 
loixelles-m&mes; car ellea n'auroient plus ni la forme, ni aticiul 
dee caraetires esaentiek aux loiic.''— (ch. sii. torn; i. p. 138;) ' ' ' 
In a later part of hia woric, after having attempted to show tliat 
every system of tegiaktioa by a body of persona Ib inexpedient and 
absurd, he adds : — 

" A la contradiction ividente ct absurdo qui rfigne dans un ttl 
ayatSme, ajoute;< qu'il lend k an^antir la magistrature et k puis&aDCe 
exficutrice; car dans cette supposition, il n'y auroit de JDgw 
souverains, ni d'autorite aouverame, que dans VaBsemblfie de la 
nation : ainsi la nation en corps seroit tout k la foia puissance 
I6glejatrice, puissance cx^cutricc et Corps de ma^alrature: par ce 
moyen tout seroit coofondu: lorsqu'elle scroll asscmbl^e, ellc 
formeroit une puisaanceabsohimcnt el n^ceasairement inddpendante 
des lois d^ji fnites; tout parti qui auroit pour lui le plus gninil 
nombre dea opinions ne reconnoltroit aucunc autoriit supeRairt 
aiasiemie; et dans cet * tat il n'existeroit qii'Une autorit6 8aus loix,, 
qu'un Etat gouvernant sans Etat gouvemS : mais dfis qu'elle seroit 
disperBJe, il ne resteroit plus apr^s k dissolution de cello puissantre 
arbitraire, que des loix sans autorit^, et un Etat gouvern^ sans 



NOTES. 

Elat gouvcniaQl : lea suites nfncesahree (t'un lei d^aordre soul triip 
sensibles, poiu' que jo jiuisse me penneltre auoune rtiflexion d leu» 
siyet."— (iW. cfi. xii. p. 211.) 

The following are I'alRy'aremarkH on Ihe subject in his " Principles 
of Myial and Political Pnilosopliy ;"'— i 

" The firat masjni of a free state ia, that the laws be made by oa« 
set of men, and administered by another j in oilier trordft, that the 
legblative and judicial characters be kept separate. When these 
offices arc united in the same person or asBcmbly, particular lairi 
are made for particular cages, springing oftentiineB from partial 
motives and directed to private ends : whilst they arc kept teparatei 
general lawa are made by one body of men without foTetceing 
ivhgin they may affect ; and, when made, uiuat be applied by ths 
other, let them affect whom they will. 

" For the sake of illuatration, let it be supposed in this counlri|t 
either that. Parliaments being laid aside, the Court of WeBliiiiaster 
Hall made their own law s, or that the two Houses of Parhament, 
with tlie King at their head, tried and decided causes at Iheir bar; 
It is evident, in the first place, that the decisions of such a judica- 
ture would be so many laws; and in the second plar«, that, when 
the parties and the intereala to be aifectod by the law were knowo^ 
the inelinations of the law-makers would inevitably attach to ond 
side or the other; and that where tliere were neither any fixed 
rules to rebate their determinations, nor any superior power td 
control their proceedings, these inclinations would interfere withi 
the integrity of public jastice. The consequence of which must be, 
that the subjects of such a conslitutioD would live. either without 
anj constant laws, that Is,' without any known pre-esUblished rules 
ofai^udication whatever, or under lawsmade for particular persona, 
and partaking of the contradictions and iniquity of the motives to 
wLicli they owe their origin. 

" Wliicu dangers, by the division of the legislative and judicial 
functions, arc in this countir efieclually provided against. Par- 
liament knows not the individuals upon whom its acta will operate :: 
it has no cases or parties before it, no private designs io serve; 
consefjuently its resdluiiona will be auggesied by the consideration 
of universal cficcts and tendencies, which always produces impartial 
and commonly advantageous regulations. When laws are made, 
conits of justice, whatever be the disposition of tlie judges, must 
abide by uieni ; for the legislative being necessarilj^ the suprejne 
power of thestate, the judicial and every other jiower ia accoimiable 
to that : and it cannot be doubted that the persons who poiaega the 

-' ■■ '■■ - -uWt* " -■■ • 



jvereign authority of the go\ ernment will be tenacious of the laws 
which they themselves prescribe, and sufGcieiitly jealous of the 
assumption of di^ensiug and legislative iiower by any other." — 
CBook VI. ch. viii.) 

To the remarks in p, 13, 14 <note on the meaning of the word 
execuiivt\ 1 may add, that the term is sometimes limited to the 
cases in whidi a law is enforced by the direct application of its 
sanction. It is in this sense that we speak of the execution of a 
judgment of a court in acivil action, or of a capital esecution,— See 
idso the article Executicmordnung, in Rotteck's and Welckei^s 
I St^ts-Lexicon, Accoiding to this acceptation of the word, a law 
B wbjcli receives voluntary obedience ia not ejcecuied. but only a law 



which IB neglecti^d or resiBted, and ia enforced by the propej' 
authorities. 

1 may likewise mentlnn that, in the lan^age of the English 
law, certain acta which fall within ihe meaning of the tei'm 
admimstralive. as defined in p. 13, are etyled jWtc<W, because the 
functionary who performs tliem esercisea a iudgmenl or discretion 
with respect to tlieir performance. Acts which the functionary ia 
bound to perform, and as to which he haa no diacretion, are, iu the 
English law, styled minitterial. 



NOTE F. (p. 880 

" The government of avrovince maybe committed t* an assembly 
of men wJierein all resolutions shall depend on the votes of the 
major pBTt,and then thisaaacmblyisabody politic^ and tbelr power 
limited by commission. This word proviace si^niQes a charge ,er 
care of business, which he whose business it ie coimnittcth to 
another man, to be administered for and under him ; and, therefore, 
when in one commonwealth there be divers countriea tliat lia,ve 
their laws distinct one from another, or are far distant in place, ^ 
ttdministration of the government being committed to divers per- 
sons, those countries where the sovereign ia not reaident but 
governs by commission, are called provinces. But of the govera- 
nient of a province by an assembly residing in the province itself 
there be few examples. The Romans who had tiie sovereignty of 
many provinces, yet governed tliein always by pieudenta and 
praetors, and. not by asaeniblies as tliey govemeJ the city of Rome 
and territories adjacent. In like roanner, when there were calomes 
sent from England lo plant Virginia and Somcier lalanda, tiiou^h 
the governments of them here were copimitted to assemblies in 
London, yet did those asaembliea never commit the government 
under tjiem lo any assembly there, but did to each plantation send 
one governor. For though every man, where, hecan be present.by 
nature, desires to participate of government, yet where tney cannot 
be present they are by nature also inclined to commit the govcAi- 
tnent of their common interest rather to a mooaTchical than to a 
popular form of a government ; which is also evident in those inen 
that have great private estates, who, when they are unwilling to 
take the pains of administering the bnsiness tliat bolongs to t&m. 
choose rather to truat one servant than an aaaembly either of their 
friends or servants." — (Hobbes, Leviathan, Part II. cU. uiii.) 



NOTE G. (p. 93.) 

The theory stated in the text ia proposed by Bryan Edwards, in 
hia History of tlie British Colonics in the West Indies. The i'ol- 
lowing are the chief passages in hie work in which it is to be 

" On the whole, subject to the restriction that their trade-laws 
are not repugnant to those of Great Britain, there are no concari^ 
.of a local and provincial naUirc, to which the authority of.lj^ 
colonial laws does not extend, J . 
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" Thia reetriction was intended probably as an auxiliary^ to othnr 
means far preserving the unity of the empire, and maintaining the i 
Buperintending and controlling power of the motlier-country hi I 
matters of trade ; but it implies also a reciprocal engagement OP j 
obligation on the part of the British Parliament not to iuterposa 
its authority in matters to which the colonial aeaemblies are auSi 
oiently competent. With powers so extensive and efficient, tlieu | 
assemblies must necessarily he sovereign and eupreme within theil? 
own jurisdiction ; unobstructed by, and independent of, all cuntral I 
from without; for nothing can be more absurd than to suppossj l 
that a people can be subject to two different legislatures esercisiiw 
at the same time egual powers, yet not communicating with eaoS 
other, nor from their situation capable of being privy to each other's 
proceedings. 

" It has, I know, been urged, that the principles I have thus laid 
down, and the rif^hts which I have allotted to the inhabitants 0£ \ 
the British colonies, tend immediately to sovereign and national i 



I 



colonies on, and their allegiance to, the crown of Great Britain, aM 
also their proper subordination to the British Parlianient, are e6. 
cured by sufficient ties, regulations, and restraints; some oj" vAigft i 
teem at Jlrst ineoTmstenl even Toith the premises I have slated. 
Thus, aa to the supremacy of the crown i among various other pre* 
TOgatives, the king reserves to himself not only the nomination of ( 
the several governors, the members of the council, and most of tKe 
Iiuhlic offices of all descriptions, hut he possesses also at the same 
time, as we have seen, the right of disallowing and rejectmg d] 
laws and statutes of the colonial aBsemblies, even after Ih^ had re- I 
ceived the assent and approbation of his own lieutenant in the 
colony. Hence the affirmative voice of the people in their repre- 
sentatives is opposed by three negatives ; the first in the conncfl, 
the second in the governor, and the third in the crown ; which 
possesses likewise the power of punishing the two former branchw 
by dismission, if they presume to act in opposition to the royal 
pleasure." — Edwardsa History of the West Indies, vol, ii. p. 420 
—430. 

The preceding passage is so self-contradictory that it is difficult 
to infer from it confidently that Edwards intended to assert that 
the English West India islands were legally independent of tffe 
English Parliament. But in the following passage this assertion {^ 
distmctly made. 

As the legislative power of Great Britain therefore is supremo 
only in a relative sense, even within the realm, where the people 
themselves participate in its authority, much less can it be said to 
be supreme, in all cases whatsoever, over the colonies. It has 
indeed been solemnly declared by parliament itself, that parliament 
has such a power: but if parliament had not the power before, cw- 
tainly their own declaration could not invest them with it. 

" Considering the constituent branches of the British Ipgislaturts 
separately, it will bo difficult to jioint nut any ji\8t authority what- 
ever, existing either in the peers or the representatives of the 
people, over the colonies. We have seen that the first settlers in 
most of the British plantations were a part of the English people, 
'n every respect eqiaal to them, and possessed of every right and 
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privilege at the tiine of tlieir emigration, wliitli the people of Eng- 
Ian<l were possessed of, and irrefragahly of that great right of coii' 
senting to itll laws by which they were to be governed. The pwrple 
of England therefore, or their representatives, having no rightH, 
powers, or privileges to heetow on the emi^ants, which the latter 
were not already possesBed iif equally with themselves, had no 
claim to their allegiance, or any pretence to eserciae authority over 

" As to the English peers, lliey are possessed of very eminent 
privileges ; from none of which however can they coramnnicate any 
advantage to the colonies. They are a court of justice in the 
dcmiei resort for all appeals from the people of Great Britain ; but 
they act in no such capacity for the inhabitants of the colonies ; the 
house of peers having never beard or determined causes in appeal 
from the plantationB. in which it ever was, and is, their duty lo 
serve the subjects within the realm. 

" Thus, incapable from their situation of being admitted to a 
participation with the people and peers of Great Britain in the 
British legislature, the colonists have legislatures of their own, 
which are subject to the king of Great Britain, as to their own 
proper liead. The person, who, by the laws of Great Britwn, is 
king of Great Britain, is their king ; but lliey owe no allegiance to 
the lords and comniona, to whom they are not subjects, but feUow 
subjects with them to the same so vr reign .'"—Ibid., ]). 435, 436. 

See also some aimilar remarks of Mr. llaliburlon, in ' ' 
of Nova Scotia, below, note (Q.l 



NOTE H. (p. U;.) 

Provincia is derived by Festus fi'oni pro and vtncere, according 
to which etvmology it would mean a country formerly conquered. 
This etymology has been adopted by the moderns, with no other 
mndification than that suggested by Vosaius, viz. that r.ro should 
be taken not for anle, but for f/roeul. Provincia would tnus signify 



mndification tnan that suggested by Vosaius, viz. that i, 
be taken not for anle, but for f/roeul. Provincia would tli ^ ^ 
a country conquered at a distance. This etymology however eeema 
objectionable on two grounds: 1, Provincia is not formed by a 
proper analogy from vinco : it ought rather to be formed from a 
past tense or participle, like motor, victoria. 2. The derivation 
from vinco does not satisfactorily esplain the other meaning iif 

Erovincia, viz. function, department, business; which it appears to 
ave had at an early period, since this usage occurs in familiar lan- 
guage: see the examples from Plautus and Terence cited by For- 
cellini in v. Hence, too, Livy uses the word for the division of 
the duties of the consuls generally ; as viii. 22. Inter consules pro- 
vinciis comparatis, hello Grwci persequendi Publilio evencrunt; 
Cornelius altero exercitu Samnitibus, si qua se moverent, oppo- 
sitUB. sxvii. 36. Conaulatum inde inennl C. Claudius Nero et M. 
Livius itcrum; qui, quia jam destgnati provincias sortiti erant, 
prmtores sortiri jusserunt. C. Hostilio urbana evenit; addita el 
peregrina, ut tres in provinoias exire posaent, xxx. 27. Princinio 
insequentis anni, M. Servilius et Ti. Claudius, senatu in Capito- 
Hum vocato, de provinciis retulerunt. Italiam atque Africam in 
aortem cotijici, Africam ambo cupientes, volebant. xxxiii. 25. 
L. FuriuB et M. Claudius Marcellus, coneulatu inito, ijuum de pro- 
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viiiciis a^retur, et Italiara utriqiie provinciam Benatusdecemfrel^'i 
ut Macedoniam cum Italia BortirentHr petebaiit. See also xJ. IS; ' 
and the oration of Cii'ero De Provinciis OoTiBitlaribua. 

It seems to me therefore most probable that prorincia is con- ' 
tracted from providentia, and originally meant that which a persott ' 
had to look after, to attend to, to care for ; that its primitive mean-'' 
ing u'ae bueioess, function, departmnnt ; and tuat it aci^uiTed ' 
the secondary sense of a foreign dependency of Rome, because the' ' 
management of the district was the department ef one of the con- 
Eula or prstors. ' 

The contraction of prmnneia from providentia is not greater than 
in other similar words; and the change of (into c after n has' 
nothing remarkable. Condo from com-rnlto affords a parallel to' 
both chaagcB. " In words of common use (says Mr. Donaldson), ^ 
when they exceed a certain length, and especiaDy in those which ' 
are compoimda. the process of aliortening and softening ailwaya 
takes place, eomelimea to an extent which rClideta it difficult to 
discern the elemints of which they were originally made up. Who ] 
would suppose, on the first inspection, tliat cnnih was con-ven-tio f" 
— N«w Cratylua, p. 194, In some of the languages derived from 
the Latin, / is regularly changed into e in the terminations anti'd ' 
and entia; as fragrancia, atencia, dalencia, Spanish; eip&ranei,! 
bienpeitlanee, Sto. yronch. — See Diez, Rom. Gramm., vol. ii. p. 317- 

Similar changes of signification hare taken place in other" 
words. Thus the word )«.'«w«, instead of its original sense of| 
admrmstration, came to mean a division of the Roman empire" 
(see Gibbon, c. 17), and afterwards a district anbject to a bishop. 
In like manner, the word cura or cure, as used in France, first sig- 
nified the sphere of (he duties of a parish priest, or his office, and 
afterwards the district over which his cure of souls e.xlendod. (See 
Ducange in cura.) The word mr. A. S., a share or shire, (t. g. a. , 

fiart cut off or divided ; compare se^ran, A. S^ to shear or Bhare,J | 
ikewise undeni'ent an analogous change of meanings, though,,, 
they succeeded one another in the reverse order. Having origi- ,, 
nalfy signified a division or district of a country, it came afterwards „ 
to signify the superintendence of such a district, aod then super-ri., 
intendenee, stewardship, or rharge generally. Thus in the Anglo-,,. , 
Saxon version of SC. Luke, xvi. 2, the words *■ redde tuam dispcnsaT ,j -, 
tionem " are rendered " Agyf iine scire," " give an account of thy ,\ I 
stewardship.'' See Bosworth's A. S. diet, in Scir. Compare , 
Grimm's Deutsche Rechtsalterthtmer, p. 033. 



NOTE I. (p. 126.) 



Tbe. nature of some of the restrictions imposed upon a Roman 
provincial governor affords a pregnant evidence of the abuses of 
power which ho was expecled to commit. | 

The restrictions upon his power of buj'ing in his province, and ,. j 
the reasons of them, appear in the following passages of Cicero'g .m 



e Orations. 

" Videte majorumdiligentii 

cabaiituT ; veruntamen ea qi 

providebant Ni 

t profectUB, 






qui nihil dum etiam istiusmodi suspi,- , 
parvis in rebus accidere poterant, 
m potestale aul legatione in proviri- 'i 
fore pulaverunt, ut emeret 

2a 
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■rgenlum; dabaturenim de publico; ut vestcm; praebebatiir ei 
legibua. Manctpium pulaverunt ; quo el omnee ulimur, et i 

Cbctur a populo. SanxerunC ne quie emerct mancipium, nisi 
orCui locuiu. Si quia RomtB eeaet demortuus ? immo, ai quia 
!• ibidem. Non enim te inatruere domum tuam voluerunt in pro- 
vincia; sed ilium uaum provinciffi aupplere. Queb fuit causa, cur 
' tern diligenter nos io proviuciis ab cmtionibus removereat ? hsec, 
I' indices, <ptod pulabanl ereplionem esse, noTt vendilionern, cum ven- 

I ditori Buo arbitratu vendere nan licoret. In provinciiB inlelligcbant 
[J ri ia qui easet cum imperio ac poteatate, quod apud quemque esset, 
^ wnere vellet, idque ei liccret; fore, uti, quod quisque vellet, sive 

I I easet venale, sive non easct, quauti vellut, auferret." In Verr. 
, Act. II, lib. iv. c 5. 

j " Sunt vestrum, judicea, aliquam multi, qui L. Pisonem cognove- 

■ mnt, hiyuB L. PiftoniH. qui prretor fuit, patrem. Ia cum esset ii 

[■ Eispaniaprcetor, qua in provincia occisua eat, nescio quo pactc 

dum armis escrcetur, annulus aureus, quem habebat, fractus est e 

comminiituB. Cum vellet eibi annulum facere, aurificem jussi 

, ' ¥Ocari in foro, act eellsm, Corduboe. et ei palam appendit aurum. 

ninem in foro aellam jubet ponere, et facere annulum. omnibus 

EEesentibus. Niniium furtosse dicet aliquis hunc diligenten 
ctcnua re prebend at, si quia volet: nibil amplius. verum fuit i 
[*■ eoncedendum. tibus enim L, Pisonis erat, ejus qui primua de pe- 
suniie repetundia legem tulit." Ibid. c. 21). 

■* Quid enim tibi nave opua fuit? qui, ai quo puLlice proficisceria, 

! et praesidii et vectura; cauaa, aumtu publico navigia prB?berentur, 

I pnvatim autem nee proficiaci quoquam poases, nee arceseere res 

I iransmarmas ex lis locia, in quibua tibi habere, mercari nihil 

I Kccret." Act. II. lib. v. c. 18. 

■ According to the earlier Roman praciice, a provincial governor 

Iras not allowed to take his wife into his province. (See lieinecc. 

I Ajit. Rom. lib. i. i 109.) Tbia regulation appears to have been s 

remnant of tbe old military discipline. Suetonius saya of Augustua ; 

^'dificiplinam severisaimerexit; ne legatorum quidem cuiquam n' 

rgravate hibernisque demum menaibua permiait uxorem int< 

f tisere." (Oct. c. 24.) The rule was gradually relaxed under tbe 

r empire : see in Tacitus Ann. iii. 33-4, a debate in the senate on a 

f proposal to change the law, eontaiaing a statement of the ar^- 

* meiita on both aides of the question. Even, however, atalater tiine 

it was thought to be better that a provincial governor should not 

be accompanied by his wife. Thus Ulpian says in a passage of bit 

treatise De Officio Proconaulis, preserved in the Digests: " F 

fiscisci autem proconsuicm melius quidem est -sine uxore ; sed et 

cum nxore potest, dummodo ^sciat senatum, Cotta et Mesaala con- 

BulibuB, ccnsuisae futurum, ut, si quid uxorea eorum, qui ad officia 

I.Wroficiscuntur, deliquerint, ah ipsis ratio et vindicta exigatur." 

I.Dig.lib.i. tit. 16.fr. 4. J2. 

I The Theodoaian Code declared that if a governor, or any of his 

r tone, grandsons, friends or servants, should contract to marry any 

Llifonian in the province, the contract should not bind her. The law 

Elkegins thus: "Si quis in po testate pubHca positus aCque honorc 

^rovincianim administrandanim, qui parentibus aut tutoribus aut 

cnratoribus aut ipsis t^nse mairimonmm contracture sunt potett 

esse lerritilis, sponsaha dederit," Ssc. Cod. Theod. lib, iii, til, 6. 

1. 1. Compare Bingham's Christian Antiquities, b. xxii. ch. 2. f 7. 



A ])ft3sae!c in the Digests however aIIowh a governor to take a con- 
cubine from his own province : " ConRubinam ex ea provincia in 
qua quia attquid admitiistral, habere potest." lib. xxvi, tit. 7. fr, 5. 

NOTE K. (p. 133.) 

According to |Suetouius, AuguBtus attempted to place the 
citizens resident in the Italian colonies on a footing ot practical 
equality with those resident at Rome, by enabling the former to 
transmit their votes in writing to Rome. " Adhunc modum urbe 
urbanisque rebuB adminisCratis, Italiam duodetriginta culoniarum 
numero deductanim ab se frequentavit, operibusqne ac vecli- 
galibus publicis plurifariam inatruxit : etiam jure ar, dignatione 
urbi, quodam modo pro parte aligua, adtequavit; excogitate genera 
sutjragioruitj, quie de magiatratibuB urbicis deciiriones colonicd in 
sua quisque colonia fcrrent, et sub diem comitiorum obsignata 
Roroam mitterent." Oct. c. 46. 

The partial adoption of this contrivance shows the impracticable 
nature of the constitution which the Julian law waa intended to 
introduce. 

Under the empire, the colonies and municipia of Italy, and even 
the provinces, obtained a sort of representation in the senate. " At 
this time (says Walter, in his History of the Roman Law), the senate 
was no longer composed exclusively of persona born in Rome, but 
the most distinguislted persons from the municipia and colonies, 
and even from the provinces, were received into it; which, for a 
time, produced a favourable influence upon the morals of the city. 
A senator of this sort acquired by his appointment a domicile in 
Rome ; though he retained an honorary right of citizenship and a 
domicile in his native town. But he was not able to visit his esiates 
in the provinces {excepting Sicily and Gallia Narbonensis), with- 
out the special permission of Uie emperor. It was also subse- 
quently ordained, in order to bind Uic foreign senators more 
closely to Italy, that they must purchase land in Italy to the value 



close oligarchiee, it is conceivable that an arntngeroent might have 
been made for deputing two or three members of each oligarchy to 
the Roman senate. Such a deputation would, however, liave ap- 
proached closely to the modern idea of political represenlAtion. 

NOTE L. (p. 155.) 

As the political relations of Great Britain and Ireland in the last 
century are frequently adverted to, by way of illustration, in the 
above essay ; as the changes in those relations which took place in 
1782 and 1783 are not now generally remembered ; and as the 
political relations of Greet Briton and Ireland have still a prac- 
tical importance, on account of tlie continued agitation of the 
question of a repeal of the Union, I subjoin in this note a succinct 
statement of the nature and grounds of those changes, together with 
some introductory remarks in explanation of the system by which 
Ireland was governed during the preceding part of tiie century. 

aA2 
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The political relationB of Ireland and England before tlie Revo' 
lution of 1688 partook of the indeterminate character which 
be1on°;ed to the institutions of both countries prior to that event; 
but, during this period, Ireland secma to have been constantly 
regardeil as a dependency of England, and not (like Scotland) as 
an independent Kingdom whose king waa alan king of England. 

I Sometimes Ireland was conaidered as a dependent colony, planted 
by Englishmen in a country inhabited by a semi- barbarous race ; 

\ St other times it was reearded rather as a dependency ac- 

3utred by conquest from the natives. After the expulsion of 
ames II. and the final success of King William's arms, the pntc- 
, tjcal Bubjeclion of Ireland to England was eon aidered as eatabhshed 
beyond all doubt, and the English or British parliament legislated 
' for the internal affaire of Ireland without hesitation whenever there 
I ftppeired to be any occasion for its interference. — (See Plowden'a 
Historital Review of Ireland, vol. i. p. 195. 197. 229.) The Irish 
Catholics were exrluded from the Irish parliament at the revolution, 
and were shortly afterwards subjected to numerous civil disabilities, 
' ISO that (to use Mr. Piowden's words) they had a physical, not a 
political existence. The project of a union of Ireland with England 
was started iu Queen Anne's reign, but was rejected by the English 
I ministry as a less easy mode of governing the country than Uie 
existing practice of keeping it in a state of permanent debility, and 
' managing it through a few of the heads of the Irish aristocracy. — 
I (Plowden, ib. p. 218.) 

I I The more frequent exercise of the legislative power bv tlie 

English parliament was not, however, silently acquiesced m by 

Ireland. In mm Mr. William Molyneux, one of the members for 

the University of Dublin, published a tract entitled, " The case of 

Ireland's being bound by Acts of Parliament in England stated," 

Molyneux was a friend and admirer of Locke, and the idea of 

' composing this tract (in which he called in question the dependence 

I of Ireland upon England) was probably suggested to him by some 

of the principles contained in Locke's Essay on Government The 

I tract was thought of sufBcient importance to be referred to a select 

Committee of the English House of Commons ; and upon a report 

' of this Committee the house resolved, "That the book published by 

I Mr. Molyneux was of dangerous tendency to the crown and 

I people of England by denying the authority uf the king and Pir- 

I liament of England to bind the kingdom and people of Ireland, and 

, the subordination and dependence that Ireland had and ought to 

I Iwve upon England as being united and annexed to the imperial 

crown of England." Other resolutions strongly asserting the su- 

jrerascy of the English Parliament over Ireland were added. The 

I Irish Parliament made no answer to these proceedings. — (Plowden, 

i-ol.i.p. 203— 5.389.) 

In the year 1719, a decree of the Irish court of Exchequer in 
fiivour of the defendant in the cause was reversed upon appeal by 
the Irish House of Lords. The cause was afterwards carried by 
appeal to the English House of Lords, which confirmed the ori^al 
decree. The plaintifi' then petitioned the Irish House of Lords to 
support its decision ; whereupon the Irish House of Lords resolved 
that the fines imposed on the sherift'(wlio had obeyed the order of 
the Irish House of Lords) should be taken off, and ordered that the 
barons of the Irish exchequer should be taken into the custody of 
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the black rod. When the English House of Lords became aware 
of these proceedings, the^ paased resolutioDS strongly supporting 
the harons of the Irish e;Lcheqncr, a.nd caused a bill to be intro- 
duced ■' for better securins ihe dependency of the kingdom of Ire- 
land upon the crown nf England." This bill became the Act of 
Geo. I. c. 5, which, after reciting that "altempls have been lately 
made to shrtke off the subjcL'tiun of Ireland unto, and dependence 
upon, the imperial crown of this realm which will be of dangerous 
consequence to Great Britain and Ireland,'' and that " the lords of 
Ireland in order thereto have of late, E^inst law, assumed to them- 
selves a power and jurisdiction to examine, correct, and amend the 
judgments and decrees of the courts of justice in the kingdom of 
Ireland.'' provides " that Ihe said kingdom of Ii-eland hath been, is, 
and of right ought to be subordinate unto, and dependent upon, the 
imperial crown of Great Britain, as being inseparably united and 
annexed thereunio ; and that the kin°;'s majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal and commons 
of Great Britain in Parliament assembled, had, hath, and of right 
ouglit to have full power and authority to make laws and statutes 
of HuScient force and validity to bind the people and the kingdom 
of Ireland." And it further provides that " the House of Lords of 
Ireland have not, nor of right ought to have, any jurisdiction to 
judge of, afSrm, or reverse any judgment, Bentent;eor decree, given 
or made in any court within the said kingdom ; and that all pro- 
ceedings before the said House of Lords upon any such judgment, 
sentence, or decree, are and are hereby declared to be utterly null 
and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever." 

But although in the first half of the li^th century the English 
Parliament would not allow its direct supremacy over Ireland to be 
questioned, the ascendency of England over Ireland was maintained 
by indirect means The nature of the means by which the English 
power was upheld in Ireland ia explained by Plowden in the follow- 
ing passage. After having stated that Lord Townshend was ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant in October, 1767, he proceeds thus:— "This 
nobleman was selected to introduce a very important change In the 
aystem of governing Ireland. The choice was, in many points, 
judicious. In order to attempt the arduous task of supplanting the 
deep rooted influence of the Irish oligarchy, it was requisite that 
the lord lieutenant, to whom that power was to be transferred, 
should be endowed with those qualities that were most likely to 
ingratiate him with the Irish nation. The new lord lieutenant 
excelled all his nredeceasors in that convivial ease, pleasantry, and 
humour, so higlily prized by the Irish of every description. The 
m^ority, which bad been so dearly bought in tlie Commons hy 
those who had heretofore had the management of the Engligh 
interest, was now found not allogother so tractable as it had hereto- 
fore been. There were three or four grandees, as Dr. Campbell 
observed, who had such an influence in the House of Commons 
that (heir coalition would, at any time, give them a clear majority 
upon any question. To gain these had been Ihe chief anxiety of 
former governors. They were sure to bring over a proportionate 
number of dependents; and it had been the unguarded maxim to 
permit suboi-dinale graces and favours to flow from or through the 
hands of these leaders whom experience lion' showed to be as 
irritable and versatile aa the moat iusignificaot of their followers. 
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Formerly these principals used to stipulate with each new lord 

lieutenant, (vLobq office was biennial and residence but for six 

months, upon what terms they would carry the king's biisiness 

through the House; so that they might not improperly he called 

undertakers. They provided that the disposal of all court favours, 

vhetlier places, pensions, or preferments, should pass through 

L itiieir hands, in order to keep their suite in an aleolute state of 

r dependence upon tbemgelves. All applications were made by the 

I teuler, who claimed as a right the privilege of gratifying his 

I fiiends in proportion to their numbeiB. Whenever such demands 

\ trere not complied with, then ivere the measures of government 

I JMire to be crossed and obstructed ; and the session of Parliament 

I Itecame a constant struggle for power between the heads of parties, 

I who uaed to force themselves into the office of lord justice according 

f to the prevalence of their interest. This evil had been seen and 

F lamented by Lord Chesterfield ; and his resolution and preparatory 

I «tepa for undermining it probably contributed not a little to his 

1 Immediate recall upon the cessation of the danger, which his 

' wisdom was thought alone competent to avert. 

'* This was the system which Lord Clare said, the government of 
I Kngland at length opened their eyes to the defects and dangert qf; 
I Ihey shook the power of the aristocracy, but were unable to break 
[ 1i down. The monopoly of civil power long survived the adminis- 
I Iration of Lord Townshend. No small share of it rested with that 
I noble carl, who thus faithfidly describing it practically knew the 
I inability of the English government to break it down. The 
r ^primary object of Lord Townsheud's administration was lo break up 
I the monopolizing system of this oligarchy. He, in part, succeeded, 
F tut by means ruinous to the country. The subalterns were not to 
I 'be detached from their chiefs but by similar though more powerful 
[ means than those by which they had enlisted under their banners. 
t The streams of favour became not only multiplied but enlarged, 
I consequently the source of romuneration the sooner exhausted. 
F Every individual now looked up directly to the fountain head, and 
L claimed and received more copious draughts. Thus, under colour 
r of destroying an overgrown aristocratic power, all parliamentary 
I independence was completely secured by government. The iuno- 
I Tiition naturally provoked the deserted few to resentment: but they 
I were bereft of their conseijuence when left to their individual 
I exertions. They took refine under the shelter of patriotism, and 
[ 'tiiey inveighed with less effect against the venality of the system, 
[ merely because it had taken a. new direction and was somewhat 
I enlarged. The bulk of tlie nation, and some, though very few, of 
[ their representatives in Parliament were earnest, firm, and im- 
I placable against it," — (Plowden, ib. p. 385, 386.) 
I The English party in Ireland continued to submit to the bq- 
[ premacy of Great Britain until the successful revolt of the American 
I colonies suggested to them the idea of independence; whilst, at 
I the same time, the weakness of England and tlie imposing attitude 
'Of the Irish volunteers afforded them facilities for obtaining it. 
I : Ireland, being at this time (as Burke called it in the House of 
Commons, 2nd of April, 177S) the chief dependency of the British 
crown, naturally aspired to follow the example of other w^ier 
tiKiugh more distant dependencies. Accordingly, Mr. Grattan, on 
the 19th of April, 1730, moved in the Irish House of Commons a 
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resotutioa that " nu power on E?artb, save the king, lords, aad 
commona of Ireland, had a right to make laws for Ireland." The 
quealion was debated, but not put froQi tlie clidr.* 

On the lUh Deremher, 1781, Mr. Flood moved resolntionB re- 
lating to Poyning'a law, and he brought the subject under the 
consideration of the House on several subsequent days, Thii , 
Irish Act <TiaEsed ia the lOlh of Hen- Vil.) was considered one of 
the main obstacles to the independcnr^ of Ireland. Its most im- 
portant provision was that which prohibited any bill from being 
introduced into either house of the Irish Parliament which had not 
been approved by the king in council. Mr, Flood maintained, in 
his first speech on the subject, that this law was orisinally intended 
as a restraint, not on the Irish Parliament but on the viceroy, over 
whom the king, on account of the difficulty of communicating with 
Ireland, exercised an imperfect control.t This view of the pur- 
pose of Po^ping-'B law seems to be correct ; but. at all events, ita 
main provision was evaded by the practice of introducing the heads 
of s bin which had been adopted in the Irish Parliament. Tbs | 
law had, in truth, little practical importance; and it might hava 
been repealed without any alteration in the system by which ths | 
virtual dependence of Ireland upon England was secured.-r- 
(Plowdeu, lb. p. 39.'). 552.) 

On the 22d of February, 1782, Mr. Grattan moved in the Irish ' 
House of Commons an address to the crown, of which the following i 
are the most material clauaes:— "To assure His M^esty that the 
people of Ireland were a iree people ; that the crown of Ireland was i 
a distinct kingdom, with a Parliament of their own, the sole legis* 
lature thereof. To assure His Migesty that by their fundamental 
laws and franchises which tliey. on the part of this nation, claimed 
and challenged as their birtliright, tlie subjects of that kingdom 
could not be bound, affected, or obliged by any legislature save ^ 
only the king, lords, and commons of that His Majesty's realm tX \ 
Ireland, nor was there any other body of men who had power or , 
authority to make laws for the same.'' The motion of the attorney- 
general, that the consideration of the address should be postponed 
until the 1st of August, was carried by 137 to 68. 

On the 26th February, Mr. Flood followed up Mr. Grattan's i 
motion by moving the two following resolutions :— " Fiist, tliat the | 
members of this House are the only representatives of the people 
of Ireland. Second, that the conaent of the Commons ia indis- 
pensably necessary to render any statute binding," Upon k 
division, these resolutions were negatived by 137 to 76. [ 

By this time the fall of Lord North's ministry had been decided, 
and the Rockingham administration had succeeded. But befom , 



* The fallowing dalea are ii 



It with reference lo [he transaclioiu 
□f Saratoga, 1777 i Capitulation of , 
Lord Corowallia at York-town, 19th October, 17R1 ; Becognition of Ame- 
rican independence hj Englimd, 24tli September, ITsa. 

t Mr. Flood remarked that, in the days of Henry VII,, Toyages between ' 
England and Ireland were leas frequent than betwcon Europe and | 
America in liie awn time ) and that, conaequenlly, many thingH happened 
in Ireland which were not known till long after in England — (PlowJen, 
iZ.) This remark llluscratcs the change in the power of governing 
a te'rritcpry whidi ia produced by nn increaaed iaciiitj of communication. — 
(Bee above, ch, ir.) 
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the newminiateraliail time to lake any step with respect to Ireland, 
Mr. Eden, the late secretary for Ireland, returned to London ; and, 
I Nritliout communicating his intention to the new miniatry, on the 
f 8th of April moved in the English House of Commons for leave to 
loing in a bill to repeal ao much of the Act 6 Geo. I. as asserted 
the right of the king aud Parliament of Great Britain to make 
laws to bind the kingdom of Ireland. The motion was withdrawn 
in compliance with the general wish of the Houae ; and, on the 
following day, Mr. Fax communicated a message from the king, 
recommending a consideration of the diecoutonta and jealousies in 
Ireland, in order to such a final adjustment as might give aatisfac- 
tion to both kingdoms. The address was agreed to unanimously. 

In the first debate which took place after the arrival of the Duke 
of Portland as lord UeuCenant of Ireland, it was evident from the 
Blatements of Mr, Hutchinson, the secretary of atate, that the new 
administration had resolved to concede the independence of Ire- 
land. In the course of this debate Mr. Grattan said, " The people 
of Ireland protest a^inst a dependent legiatatute, against the 
abomination of a foreign legislature. We arc friends to England 
on perfect political equality. This House of Parliament knowa no 
superior; the men of Ireland acknowledge no auncriors; they 
have claimed laws under the constitution and the independence of 
Parliament under every law of God and man. I cannot imagine 
that the present ministers of England will oppose those righta of the 
Irish nation : they have been for many years advocates for the 
liberties of England and of the colonies; it was the great rule of 
their opposition, and it is impossible that men who are ready to 
grant mdependence to America can oppose the independence of 
Ireland." Mr. Grattan then moved an address to the crown (which 
was agreed to unanimously), containing the following passages: — 
" To assure His Majesty that his subjects of Ireland were a free 
people ; that the crown of Ireland was an imperial crown in- 
separably annexed to the crown of Great Britun, ou which con- 
nexion the interest and happiness of both nations essentially 
depended ; but that the kingdom of Ireland was a distinct king- 
dom with a Parliament of her own, the sole legislature thereof: 
that there was no body of men competent to make laws to bind thia 
nation except the king, lords, and commons of Ireland, nor any 
other parliament which had any authority or power of any sort 
whatsoever in that cjjuntry save only the Parliament of Ireland, — 
To assure His Majesty that they had seen with concern certain 
claims advanced by the Parliament of Great Britain in an Act 
intituled, ' An Act for the better securing the dependency of 
Ireland;' an Act containing matter entirely irreconcileable to the 
fundamental rights of that nation. That they conceived that Act, 
and the claims it advanced, to be the p-eat and principal cause of 
the discontents and jealousies in that kingdom."' 

On the 17th of May resolutions were moved in the English 
Houses of Parliament by Lord Shclburue and Mr. Fos, and carried 
■unanimously, to the following effect : — 

" First, that it was the opinion of that House that the Act of 
6 Geo. I., intituled Sec, ought to be repealed. Second, that it was 
the opinion of that House that it was indispensable to the interest 
and happiaess of both kingdoms that tlic connexion between them 
should be established by iinitual consent upon a solid and per- 
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manent footing, and that an humble address should be presented 
to Hia Mnjesty, that His Majesty would he graciously pleased to 
take such measures as His Majesty in his royal wlfidom Ghould 
think nioal conducive to that important end." 

On the 27th of May, in a debate upon the Duke of Portlan 
sjieech from the throne, Mr. Grattan expressed his satisfactian i 
with the coQcesaioiiB made hy the British Parliament. " I under* I 
stand <he said) that Great Britain ^ives up in loto every claim tQ ' 
authority over Treland. 1 have not the least idea that, in repealing , 
the 6 Geo. I., Great Britain should be bound to make any declara- 
tion that she had formerly usurped a power. Another act of great i 
magnanimity in the conduct of Britain is, that everything is given I 
up unconditionally. This must for ever remove Buapicion," Ha ' 
then moved a series of resolutions, of which the following ia the 
moat important : — " To assure His Majesty that we conceive tha 
resolution for au unqualified unconditional repeal of the 6 Geo. I, 
to be a measure of consummate wisdom and justice, suitable to the 
dignity and eminence of both nations, exalting the character of i 
both, and furnishing a perpetual pledge of mutual amity." These 
resolutions were passed almost unanunousJy. 

In consequence of this agreement between the Parliaments of | 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Irish Parliament passed a bill ' 
repealing the material provision of Puyning'a law, and the British | 
Parliament passed a bill repealing the G Geo. I.— (22 Geo. III. , 
c. 53.) 

In the mean time the existing administration had been dissolved ' 
in consequence of Lord Rockingham's death, and Lord Shelburne'a ' 
ministry had succeeded (13th July), ia which Lord Temple was 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

During the proceedings which have been just described, Mr. 
FJood and tlio small number of his adherents in the Irish House of ' 
Commons threw doubla upon the sincerity of England and the | 
compleienesa of the concession which she had made. — (Plowden, , 
vol. 1. p. 619.) Un the 19th December, Colonel Fitzpatrick made 
some complaints to the same eflect in the English House of ' 
Commons, in consequence of the recent decision of an Irish cause 
by the court of King's Bench in England. In this debate Mr. Fox 
stated " that the intention of those ministers who had sent [assented 
to?] the repeal of the declaratory law was thereby to make a com- 
plete, absolute, and perpetual surrender of the British legislative 
and judicial supremacy over Ireland." On the following day Mr. 
William Grenville, the secretary to the lord lieutenaut, stated, I 
" that there was not a man in either kingdom more decidedly of I 
opinion than his excellency was that the faith of England waa 

fledged to Ireland for the truth of this proposition, that EngJand 
ad fully and completely renounced all legislative and Judicial 
jurisdiciion, and that nothing could be more conducive to the 
harmony and interests of both kingdoms than that tliis national 
faiih should be preserved inviolate" On the 22nd of January, . 
1783, Mr. Secretary Townshend moved for leave to bring in a bill 
" for removing and preventing all doubts which have arisen or may ' 
arise concerning the e."sclusive rights of the Parliament and courts 
of Irelanil in matters of legislation and judicalure, and for prevent- 
ing any writ of error or appeal from any of Hie Majesty's courts in 
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that kinp;doin from being received, heard, or adjudged in any of 
His Majeaty'a courts of Ihe kingdom of Great Britain." The motion 
was seconded by Mr. W. GrenviJIe, and waa carried without a 
diviaion. Before this bill bad beea read a second time in tbe 
House of Lords, the coalition ministry had come into office, 
(2d April,) and there waa some heaitation aa to proi«edine wiili the 
bill. A long debate upon it took place in tlie Lords on tne 14th of 
April, wlien Lord Abmgdon oppoaed the bill, saying that he waa 
willing to concede to the Iriab Parliament the right of internal but 
not of external legislation. He also asked " if the people of 
Ireland wished to remain subjecta of the crown of England, If 
they did, the moment that bill paased they were no longer so; for 
the subjecta of the crown of England must be, and are of continual 
necessity, under the legislative authority of this country. The 
crown itaelf is under the l^^alative authority of this country; and 
of course thoae who are dependent upon this crown, so far aa the 
constitution admits of it, must bo so too. That they may be sub- 
jects of the king of England is true, and so they will be, and bo are 
the people of Hanover subjects of the kiug of England. But does 
Ireland wiih to be upon the footing of Hanover with this country ? 
— and yet the caae must and will be so. Do the people of Ireland 
wish to have seats in the British Parliament? — thia bill incapaci- 
tates them from being members of the British legislature. It was 
by Acts of Parliament that the right of sitting in the two Houses 
of Parliament was regulated ; and the people of Ireland not being 
to be bound by Acta of Parliament, tney are in so much aliens 
quoad their claim to this r^lit. From the moment that Act 

Eissed the Irish were nolonger our fellow subjects." The Duke of 
ichmond supported the same view, saying that" not onlyiutegard 
to peace and war, butin regard to rivalship in commerce, in regard 
to eccleaiasticai matters, the separation created by the present bill 
would be materially alarming to England. Suppose thai England 
should have occasion to go to war, and Ireland should find herself 
disposed to remain at peace, should refuse to give aid, and fumiBh 
her quota to the cause of her empire ; suppose that, in negotia- 
tions for peace, tho terms agreed on by tlieEnglish ministers should 
be objected to by the Iriah ; suppose tnat in regulations and treaties 
of commerce with foreign states the Irish should contend with the 
Bnghsh, — in these and a thousand other possible suppositions, wm 
it possible that thia total separation could be submitted to by the 
people of England ? But there were other most important dangero 
to be apprehended." After adverting to the probable conae- 
quencea of an adraiasion of the Irish catholics and dissenters to an 
equality of political rights with the members of the established 
church, he added: "Theae were reasons that made it indispensably 
necessary for their lordships to inquire whether thia was to be 
followed by any other measure, and whether the present miniaters 
had adopted it as a part of a system upon which the mutual con- 
nexion of the two countries was to be established." The bill, how- 
ever, ultimately passed without a diviaion. — (See 23 Geo, 111. c. 28.) 
In the midst ot the rapid ministerial changes which occurred at 
this period, and the diftcrences of opinion which e.\iated on other 
subjects, all parties (as Plowden remarks, vol, ii. p. 20) were agreed 
in giving independence to Ireland. This agreement of opinion 



n of tlie necesBity of conoesaion 
i, and aat to any belief of the 

Eermanent advantagea of the airaneement. The Duke of Port- 
ind had entertained a hope of inducing the Irish Parliament 
to recognise the supremacy of Great Britain over all the external 
relations of Ireland (Plowden, vol. i. p. 611; Hansard's Pari. 
Hist. vol. xxxiv. p. 977.) ; and Mr. Pitt, in his speech on the Union, 
alluded to the resoluriona proposed hy Lord Shelhurne and Mr. 
Fox (above, p. 360), as proving that the arrangement of 1782 waa ' 
noi considered hy its authors as final. But whatever might be 
thought of the policy of the arrangement, the Englieli Parliament 
after it had been once made, abstained scmpuloiiBly from interfering 
with the affairs of Ireland. In the discussion ofthe commercial reso- 
lutions of 1785, Ireland was constantly treated as an independent 
state, for which the English Parliament could no more legislate 
than it could for France ; and the prospective provision for the' 
regency made by the Irish Parliament in 1789 differed from that i 
made by the British Parliament — (See also Lord Grenville, 21st 
March, and Mr. Fox. 23rd March. 1797.) But although the Englidi , 
Parliament did not legislate for Ireland, no substantial change won 
made in the system of mana^ment by which the virtual depend- | 
ence of Ireland was secured. — (Flowden, vol. ii. p. 277-) The i 
virtual dependence of Ireland, notwithstanding the concessions 
which had been made by England, was more tlian once adverted 
to in Parliament after 1782. Thus Mr. Burke said on the IDtli 
May, 1783, " To Ireland independence of legislature had been 
given 1 she was now a co-ordinate, though less powerful state; 
but pre-eminence and dignity were due to England ; it was she 
alone that muse bear the weight and burden of the empire; she | 
alone must pour out the ocean of wealth necessary for the defence i 
of it. Ireland, and other parts, might empty their little urns to 
swell the tide; they might wield their little puny tridents; but 
the great trident that was to move the world muat be grasped by 
England alone— and dearly it cost her to hold it. Independence 
of legislature had been granted to Ireland ; but no other inde- 
pendence could Great Britain give her without reversing the order 
and decree of nature. Ireland could not be separated from En^ 
land ; she could not exist without her ; she must ever remain 
under the protection of England, her guardian angel." And in a, 
discussion on the commercial treaty with France in 1787 in the i 
English House of Commons, Mr. Flood remarked that *■ the Par- 
liament of Great Britain was the imperial Parliament, and it waa, 
therefore, the indispensable duty of that Parliament in every 
great national measure to look, to the general interests of the I 
empire, and to see that no injurious consequences followed to the 
peculiar interests of any part of it ;" a view which, as Mr. Plowdea I 
remarks, vol. ii. p. 176, waa inconsistent with the supposition of the i 
virtual independence of Ireland. Mr. Grattan even opposed the 
commercial resolutions of 1785. on the ground that tliey would 
bring about the subordination of Ireland to England by producing 
a similarity of their institutions. " It is here said," he remarkeo, 
" that the laws respecting commerce and navigation should be 
similar, and inferred that Ireland should subsraibc the laws of 
England on Ihoec subjects, that ia, the same law, the same legisla- 
ture ; but lliis argument goes a great deal too far, it goes to the 
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army, for the mutiny bill ehould be the same : it was endeavoured 
to be extended to the collection of your revenue, and is in train to 
be extended to your taxes ; it goes to the extinction of the most 
invaluable part of your parliamentary capacity; it is an union, an 
incipient and a creeping union ; a virtual union establishing one 
will in the general concerns of commerce and navigalion, and 
reposing that will in the Parliament of Great Britain ; an union 
where our Parliament prt'aerves its existence after it haa lost its 
authority ; and our people are to pay for a parliamentary establiah- 



1785.) Mr. Grattan. however, in along addrcsa to the crown which 
he moved in the Irish House of Commons on the 61h of June, 
1800, treated Great Britain and Ireland as parts of the same 
empire. The following is a passage of this address : — " That giving 
the name of Union to the meaEure is a delusion ; the two kingdoms 
are already united to each other in one common empire, — one in 
unity of interest and unity of constitution, as haa been emphatiially 
pronounced from the throne by your Majesty's former viceroy, 
bound together by law, and, what is more effectual than law, by 
mutual interest, mutual afiectioa, and mutual duty, to promote the 
common prosperity of the empire ; and it is our glory and happi- 
ness that we torm an inseparable part of it" 

The virtual dependence of Ireland was frequently adverted to in 
the debates on the Union, both in the English and Irish Parliament. 
Thus, Mr. Conolly dwelt upon the fact that there had been 116 
placemen and pensioners at one time in the Irish House of Com- 
mons ever since the year 1782 Lord Caatlereagh said, '■ Yon talk 
of national pride and independence, but where is the solidity of this 
boast ? You have not the British constitution, nor can you have it 
consistently with your present species of connexion with Great 
Britain. Tliat constitution does not recognise two separate and in- 
dependentlegislatures under one crown. The greater country must 
lead, the less naturally follow, and must be practically subordinate 
in impt'rial concerns; but this necessary and beneficial operation 
pf the general will must be preceded by establishing one common 
interest." — (22d January, 1799.) Mr. W. Smith, in a subsequent 
Rebate, after having indicated the evils of a separation of Ireland 
from England, went on to say, " Some might reply, the Britbh 
influence would operate as an antidote to the mischiefs appre- 
hended, and would prevent legislative dissensions from weakening 
and tearing; asunder tho energies of the empire, or Irish inde- 
pendence from checking the views or injuring the interests of 
firilain. But that supposition he thought insultingly derogated 
from the practical independence of the Irish Parliament, which 
was thivB allowed to be subordinate to that of Great Britain. Where 
an actual subjection thus existed, it mi^ht be rendered only the 
more mischievous and oppressive by bemg concealed behind a 
mask of nominal independence ; and the desired antidote would 
be more effectually found in an union than in a division of legi*- 
latnres." Lord Casilereagh, in a later debate, "referred to a 
more frequent and just ground of complaint in that House, that 
the Irish minister, acting as he did under the direction of a British 
cabinet, was not responsible to the Irish Parliament from the 
moment of his withdrawing from this kingdom, unless, by a de- 
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rogation from our independence, wc should impeach lum at the 
bar of the Parlkment of Great Britain for offending against the i 
constitution of Ireland. Who advised the measures of the Irisb J 
Rovernment ?— The English miniBter. And how could the Irish \ 
Parliament meet him ? Who administered the great seal of En^ I 
land, without which no legislative Act could be ratified ?— Jji i 
English minister. And how could the Irish Parliament meet 
him ? In short, how could an efficient and constitutional responsi- 
bility be obtained but by making the jurisdiction of Parliament I 
as comprehensive as the executive power? And this could be j 
effected by an union alone.'' — (15th February.) Lord Lansdowne l 
had remarked in a debate in the House of Lords on the 2Ist of | 
March, ITOT, that " the lord lieutenant of Ireland as a minister wai 
accountable to the British as well as to the Irish Parliament ; anc^ 
therefore, the British House of Lords had a right to watch over ' 
the measures of liis administration, and to censure or advise him 
aa they might deem proper ■-" and Mr. Fox made similar remarks 
in the House of CammonB at the same time. Lord Minto adduced 
the following proofs of the virtual subordination of Ireland to 
England, in the debate on the Union, in the House of Lords;— 
" Ireland claims a sovereign independent government, and that 
claim is freely admitted by our own ; while we exercise, neverUie- 
less, with the acquiescence of Ireland, an open ascendency and I 

control in every one of its concerns Ireland must take 

her part in all the wars of Great Britain : she must bear her share 
of their burthens, and incur all their hazards. She may lose a. 

frovince, or may become herself a province of the enemy ; yet 
reiand cannot, by the utmost success of the war. acquire an acre of 
new territory to the Irish dominion. Every acquisition made by 
the forces of the empire, however great her share may have been 
in the danger or exertion, accrues to the crown of Great Britain. 

Ireland claims no sovereipity in any one of the foreign 

poeseasions or provinces of the British empire. The Irish Parlia- 
ment has never asserted or conceived the right of legislating for 
any of the conquests of the king of England, that is to say, of the 
king of Ireland. Ireland has planted no Irieh colonies, but ha» 
furnished planters to all those of Great Britain. In a word, this 
whole class of sovereign rights and capacities, however inherent in i 
the very nature of sovereignly, ia wholly wanting in that of Ireland. 
If we were asked to define, or at least to describe an independent ' 
sovereignty, should we err much by saying it is a state which cau , 
make war and peace, which can acquire dominion by conquest, and i 
which can plant colonies and establish foreign settJementa? And 
if we would describe a subordinate and dependent country, could 
we do it better than by saying it is a country which must contribute 
her quota to all the wars of a neighbouring kingdom, must incur 
all the risks of those wars, and partake in all their disasters ; while 
all that is acquired by their success falls, like the lion's share, to 
that country with which it claims to be co-ordinate and co-equal," 
In form, however, Ireland at this time was an independent state, 
and the connexion between the two crowns did not render Great 
Britain and Ireland parw of the same empire. That the rules of 
succession to the crown might become different was proved by tlie 
proceedings of the Irish Parliament respecting the regency in 1789. 
The insufficiency of the union of the crowns to ensure the supre- 



macy of Great Britain over Ireland was pointed oul by Lord 
Abingdon in liis remarks aiready cited, (above, pL 362 ;) and was 
proved mnre cogently by Lord Grciiv tile in his speech on the Union. 
After havini; observed that the seCtlemcnt in 1782 did not supply 
tbe tinic which by the abrogation of the fortoer eystuni had been 
destrovcd. Lord Grenvillc proceeds to say, " In looking further into 
the relative state of the two countries, he would euunine into the 
nature of their connexion, and what was tho bond which held 
together countries ruled by separate and independent legislatures? 
it was merely this, that one common aovcrei^i ruled over them. — 
a Boverdgn constituted equally by the laws of both countries. This 
identity of the royal power was now the only remaining bond of 
conne-xion. . In a pure and absolute monarchy such a bond of con - 
nesion might possibly be Hufficient \ but in a mixed government 
and limited monarchy as was the British, and tlie other component 
parts of the government of the countries distinct and separate, such 

a bond of union must be obviously imperfect With re- 

ipposed existing bond of connesion between Great 
' ' e was not afraid to eay that it was absolutely 
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regal identity might be a bond of connexion; but if the whole 
system of the regal power was not only under the control, but could 
nut go on without the aid and assistance of Parliament, and the 
Parliaments of each kingdom were to remmn distinct and separate, 
then, he repeated, the bond of connexion was absolutely nulL" 

The relations of Great Britain and Ireland during the period 
after 1782 were upon bo unsound a footing that tliey could scarcely 
be permanent; but they might have remained unchanged some 
years longer if a crisis had not been precipitated by the disastrous 
events of the rebellion of 1798, the intrigues of some of the Irish 
malcontents with the French government and the French expe- 
ditions against Ireland. The attempts of the French upon Ireland 
are aiated as the main ground for the Union in the king's message 
to the House of Lords, by which the subject was brought before the 
British Parliament on the 22nd of January, 1799. " His Majesty 
is persuaded that the unremitting industry with which our enemies 
persevere in their avowed design of effecting the separation of 
Ireland from this kingdom cannot fail to engage the particular 
attention of Parliament ; and Hia Majesty recominenda it to this 
House to consider of the most effectual means of counteracting and 
iinally defeating this design ; and he trusts that a review of all the 
circumstances which have recently occurred (joined to the seati- 
ments of mutual atfection and common interest) will dispose the 
Parliaments of both kingdoms to provide, in the manner which 
they shall judge most expedient, for settling such a complete and 
final adjustment as may best tend to improve and perpetuate a 
connexion essentia] to ttieir common security, and to augment and 
consolidate the strength, power, and resources of the Britisli 

NOTE M. (p. 304.) 

I propose in this note to state the doctrinesof the English courts 

as to the existence and purport of certain fundamental principles 
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lo wbiiJi the laws and other acta of the Bubordinate government of 
an Engtliah dependency (and especially of one acquired by conquest 
or cesaion) must conform. 

The flrst attempt to lay down a rule upon this subject is in Lord 
Coke's report of Calvin's case, which involved the question as to 
the status of the Scotch posStiati. 

" There ia a diversity between a conquest of a kingdom of a 
Christian king and the conquest of a kingdom of an infidel ; for if 
a king come to a Christian kingdom by conquest, seeing that he 
hath ' «i((c ei necis polestatem,' he may at hia pleasure wter and 
change the laws of that kingdom ; but until lie doth make an 
alteration of those taws, the ancient laws of that kingdom remain. 
But if a Christian kin°; should conquer a kingdom of an infidel, and ' 
bring them under his subjection, then ijito faeto the laws of the 
infidel arc abrogated, for that they be not only ag^net Christianity 
but against the law of God and of nature contained in the Decai» 
logue ; and in that case, until certain laws be eatabliehed amongst 
them, the king by himself, and such judges as he shall appoint 
shall judge them and their causes according to natural equity ia 
such sort as kings in ancient times did with their kingdoms belbre 
any certain municipal laws were given, as before hath been said. 
But if a king hath a kingdom by title of descent, there, seeing by 
the laws of that kingdom he doth inherit the kingdom, he cannot 
change those laws of himself without consent of Parlament. Also 
if a king hath a Christian kingdom by conquest, as Henry II. had 
Ireland, after John had given unto them, being under his obedience 
and subjection, the laws of England for the government of that 
country, no succeeding king could alter the same without Parlia- 
menL'"— (2 Howell's Slate Trials. 038.) 

The next attempt is in a statement by the Master of the Rolls of 
some principles laid down by the Privy Council upon an appeal 
from the plantations in 1723. According to that statement, the 
Council decided that " until the laws given by the conquering ' 
prince, the laws and custums of the conquered country shall hold 
place, unless were these are contrary to our religion, or enact 
inytbing which is malum in se, or are silent ; for in all such 
^ases the laws of the conquering country shall prevail."— (2 P. 
Williams, 76,) . i 

The first case of importance in which the doctrines on this sub- 
ject were considered ia that of Fabri^ v. Mostyn, in 1773. Tha 
was an action fur an assault and false imprisonment, brought iu the , 
Court of Common Pleas by Mr. Anthony Fabrigas, a native of 
Minorca, against Lieuten ant-General MoBtyn, the governor of the 
island. The facts proved at the trial were, that Governor Mostyn 
had arrested the plaintiff, imprisoned him, and transported him to 
Spain without any form of trial, on the ground that the plaintiff had 
presented to him a petition for a redress of grievances in a manner 
which he deemed improper. Mr. Justice Gould, who tried the 
cause, left it to the jury to say " whether the plaintiif s behaviour 
was such as to afford a just conclusion that he was about to stir up < 
a sedition and mutiny in the garrison, or whether he meant no moro I 
than earnestly to press his suit and to endeavour to obtain redress 
for what seemed to him to be a grievance." If they thought that 
the latter was the case, he informed them thai the plaintiff waa 
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entilJed to recover in tlic aelion." The jury gave averdict Eor Ike 
pluotiff, with 3,0001. dainagea. In Uie following Mi'',biLcliaasTenn 
4A application was made for a new trial, wLicIi was refuwd by the 
ptiole Court. In delivering hisopinionupoit this application, Locd 
C. J- De Grey made Oie following remarks. After having deaciibed 
j(be i in prison men t of Fabrigaa by Governor Mostyn in MiaorcB, Ite 
proceeds thus; — " He ia tlien toBflood on board a ship, uuder tbe 
idea of a banishment to Cartliagcna. I do believe Mr. MoBtyn was 

I , ■ The following remarka of tha counael foi the defeudiml in thU trial 

contain a plain and iiaiiie cxpreBBion. of the feeling, that a dependency is to 

be goicmed not for its own mtereal but for that of the deminant state :-^' 

*' Geutlelnen, it will be time ixuw for me to take notice, as I have gou« 

^□rariiito the gcnerai hiator;, of another circumatancc, which it notorious 

ia all the gcnflemen who have been settled iu that island, as well foveriioA 

U&B other military geuti em en that have been there, that the natfre Inln^ 

Uttnti of Minorca are but ill alfected to the English and to t)ie BDglMl 

|»«EruraBQt. llisnot muoh to be wondtred at. They are the deaeenduoM 

I If Spaniards ; they oousidgr Spain u tbe country to iriiich they oogbt 

1 flMurally to belong ; and it iB not at all lo be tirowlered at that thiaa 

~HlapLe are not well disposed to the English, whom lliey conaider as^eia 

iniquerors. A strong instance of that happened at the Cime of tite ianH 

Jon of Minorca by the French, when the French took It, which f. belie*a 

SB in the year ITSG, the hegiiiiiing of last war ; enil it is very siugul^ tha^ 
lilly a Hinorquin took arma in defence of the island against Itie FrenElb, 
(he strongest proof in the worid that they were very well pleased i^ tBe 
imntry being wrested (ram the hends of the English. The French diet 
lake it, as wo all very well know; but, thank God, we have it again. Of 
til the Miuorquina in that island perhaps the plaintiff stands singidaily laff 
Blast eminently the most neditiau*, turbulent, and diaialia&cd subject to ^ 
amwn of Great Britain that is to be found in the island of Minorca. 
'Qentlecien, he is, or chooses to be, called the patriot of Minorca. Now, 
BatriatiBni Is a very pretty thing among ourselves, and wb owe niuchto it? 
we owe our liberties to it : but wc should have but tittle to value, and. 
perhaps we should have hut little of the liberty we now enjoy, were it poV 
fi^r out trade. And for the sake of our trade it Is not fit we should ea.- 
oounge patriotistn in Minorca ; fat it is there destructive of our trade, asd 
tliCre is an end lo our trade in the Mediterranean if it goes there. Bul 
here it is very well [ for the body of the people of this country' they wUl 
have it ; they haTe demanded it ; and in consequence of their demantb 
tfcey have e^oyed liberty which they vrill continue lo posterity, — and it i> 
not in die power of this government lo deprive them of it. But they wiD 
take caio of all our conquests abroad. If tbat spirit pcetiuled in Jtinonta,. 
tbe consequence of it would be the loia of tbat country, and of eourte our 
Hediterraoean trade. 'We. should be sorry to set all our slaves free iu ouc 
piantationa." — (20 Howell, 105.) Concerning the neglect of Minorc* by 
England, and the confusion and uncertainty of its laws, see a passage from. 
Baron Maseres' Canadian Freeholder, cited in 20 Howell, 339. As to'the 
ignorance of the English respecting Minorca when it was a dependency of 
England, compare the remark of Armstrong in his History of MiaorcB, 
(ed. 2. 1760.) " Allow mc lo tell you that, though there ore many nnttoitt 
fa £!nrope whoae oharacter is mote interesting, whoae afikirs are mai^ itn- 
porlanl, and whoso virtues are more conapicnous, 1 am far ftom rogrotlinf ' 
the lime I have spent in withdrawing the veil that has lo lung hid theae, 
islanders ftom the observation of their neigbboura; and continued Unto, 
though they make a part of our British dominions, as utter strangers to (ha, 
good people of England as the hunters of Ethiopia or the attiacera,ef 
Japan."-(p. 313.) , ^,_^ 
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led into Ihia uiiJer tilt old practice i>{ tLe iskrul of Minorca, by 
which it was usual to banish. I euppoae tlie old Minoiquini 
thuuf^ht fit tu advise him to this inoosure. But llie governor knew 
that lie could no more impriBon him for a, twelvemonth than tliat 
he could inflict the torture ; yet the torture, as well as baDishtnent, 
waa the old law of Minorna, which fell of course when it came into 
our possession. Every English governor knew be could not inflict 
the torture ; the constilution of tills country put an end to that 
idea." — (20 Howell. S, T. 181.) Governor Mostyn afterwards 
brought a Writ of Error in the King's Bench, which, after full 
ajf^tncnt, confirmed tlie judgment of the Court of Common Plcaa. 
It tnay be observed that, in this case, the Court of Common 
PlesB appears to Lave treated the governor of Minorca as not pos- 
sessed of a legislative power. Lord C. J. De Grey says: — "One of 
the witnesses in the cause rejiresented to the jury that, in some par- 
ticular cases, especially in criminal matters, the governor resident 
upon the island does exercise a legislative power. It was gross 
ignorance in that person Im imagine such a thing. I may say, it 
was impossible that a man who lived upon the island in the station 
he had done should not know better than to think that the governor 
had a civil and criminal power vested in liim. In the island, the 
governor is the king's servant : his commission is from the king, 
and he is to execute the power he is invested with under that 
commission, which is to execute the laws of Minorca under suuh 
regulations as the king shall make in council." — (p. 178.) Lord 
Mansfield, in the King's Bench, adds the following remarks upon 
the legal respoDBibility of a governor : — " To make questioiiB upon 
matters of settled law, where there have been a number of actions 
determined which it never entered into a roan's head to dispute ; 
to lay dowii in an English court of justice such monstrous propo- 
sitions as that a gbvernor, acting by virtue of letters patent under 
the great seal, can do what be pleases; that he is accountable only 
to God and his own conscience ; and to maintwn here that every 
governor in every place can act absolutely ; that he may spoil, 
plunder, affect their bodies and their liberty, and is accountable to 
nobody, — is a doctrine not to be maintained ; for if he is not ai> 
couuiable in this Cuurt he is accountable nowhere. The King in 
Council has no jurisdiction of this matter; tliey cannot d '■ * 



shape ; ihey cannot give damages, they cannot give repara 
they cannot punish, they cannot hold plea in anv way. Whenever 
complaints have been before the King in Council, i1. has been with 
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las been with a view to take 
the commission from lim which he held at the pleasure of the 
crown. But suppose be holds nothing of the crown, suppose hia 
government is at end. and that he is in England, they have no 
jurisdiction to make reparation to the party iujured ; they have no 
jurisdiction to punish in any shape the man that has committed the 
injury. How can the arguments be supported that, in an empire 
so extended as this, every governor in every colony and every 

5 rovince belonging to the crown of Great Britain shall be absolutely 
espoiic, and can be no more called in question than the king of 
France ; and this after there have been multitudes of actions in all 
UT memories against governors, and nobody has been ingenious 
iiough to whisper thcra tliat they were nut amenable ?"— (u. 231.) 
The other CJiae of importance with reference to this subject it 
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Ihat of Rex p. Pictcni- This was an 
Picton, Esq , for a misiiemimnour i 
inflicted mjor 

^iniilftd, wtien ho wtLs goveiiior of the iskod. Tbe iadictmeat 
VKm found by a Grand Juir of the county of Middieaex. in Hilary 
' Term, 1^!01 : and, after the iaane of a wumdamvs to esaminc wit>- 
nesaea in Trinidad, it was tried in the Kint^'a Bench before Lord 
I EHenborough and a special jury, on the aith February, 1806. In 
I thia trial it was proved that LaisaCalderon, who in. Deirember, 1801, 
%aa living in Trinidad with a man named Pedro Ruiz as 
Inistreas, was suspected of being tbe acconiplico of a person v 
[ had entered lluiz's house, and had robbed it of some dollars there 
deposited. She was taken before a judicial officer for examinaticm. 
f Ikt denied all knowledge of tbe ofttender. Being unable to obtain 
I the desired confession, the judge applied to the governor for 
J Wiithurity lo put the girl to the torture, and the governor thereupon 
[ %tt*e a written dh^titioti to that efFect. Luiaa Calderon waa, in 
I Imrauance of thia direction, twice subjected to the infliction callod 
I vicpieiing, and the desired confession was thereby extracted from 
' %.6r. It was alleged, in Governor Picton's defence, that tbe law 
, of Trinidad authorized the use of the torture in cases of this sort 
■liefore the cession of the island to Great Britain, and tliat this law 
I %ad not been repealed since the cesaon ; but the existence of any 
' talch law or legal practicewas denied on tlie part of the prose<;ution. 
[ Iwrd Ellenborough left it to the jury to determine whether anj 
! *uch law existed j and he directed them first to consider " whether 
f torture could be apjiiied at the discretion of the judge, and if so. 
I 'Whether the application of torture to witnesses formed a part of 
L -iBie law of Trinidad at the time of the cessioa of that island." 
I Vpon receiving the ojjinion of the jury that there was no such laW 
J fisting at the time of the cession. Lord Eilenhorough said, "Then 
I ''GbVernor Picton cannot derive any protection from that law. If 
[ no law obtained in that island at the time which authorized the 
( 4everities practised upon this yonn^ woman, your verdict must be 
f "Hiat tlie defendant is guilty." The jury accordmgly found a verdict 
\ Ht guilty. It will be obsen-ed that, throughout this trial, lorA 
I l^llenborough treated the l^aJity of Governor Picton's conduct as 
I 'delusively dependent upon the existence of a law authoriring ihf 
I *Be of the torture for witnesses at the time of the cession of Ihe 
I %land, (see his remarks in p. 488 and 520, his summing up in 

t 536— 40, and his report of his own summing up in p.5S4;) and 
at he nowhere expresses an opinion that the law, if it liad existed, 
T ^^uld have ceased to be in force when the island became an 
'Engliah dependency. 

An application for a new trial in thecase was made to tbe King's 
Bench on April 26, 1906. After argument, and the admission of 
I^ditional affidavits, a new trial was granted on two grounds; first, 
because new evidence had been produced, showing the existence of 
the law of torture prior lo the cession of the island ; secondly, tlwl 
a special verdict might be found, in order to raise the question, 
whether such a law could remain in force in an English depen- 
dency.— (p. 803. 4.) 

The second trial came on before Lord EUenborough and a special 
jury on .Tune 11, 180a In summing np the case to the jury. Lord 
Ellcnborough said thai the existence of the law of torture at the 
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time o( tbe eeaKoa had, in bid opinion, be^n proved by uiH|ue*ltuD- 
able evidence ; and this being; admitted, the next q'uestiuu lu b* 
considered ns. " vheth^r. wbea an islaad is ceded to the Britkli 
aims, a epecifS of punishment, a mode of iuveeligfttitiK the mitb tti 
aitrrly inconaistent vith the constitution ■»<! lanra of Great Rritaitk^ 
and irith tbeliabits of iiapeople.is virtually abr(%mteil,andKlieUior 
His Majesty, in conliDuing the former laws of tlte coni^ueivd 
cnuntiy. muBt not be considered as doing so irith an cxceptkon at 
the power to inflict torture."' Jxird ElleDborou^h pruecrds to H^ 
Iliat he will not intimate his opinion on tliia poiut, hut be stales U 
lobe R matter of great doubl, refesrine; to the expreeucau uf liUrd 
C. J. l>e Grey on the subject in Fabrig«s *. Mostyn, which h«va 
been cited above, p. 369 ; and he then directs thetu to find a spe«>l 
verdict, in order that this point may be argued. The jury accorit 
ingly found " that, hy the law of Spain, torture existed m tJie jbIumI 
of Trinidad at the time of the cession of that island to Grunt 
Brilain.' A special verdict cuntaioiiig the fa«:ta of the case waa 
afterwards agreed to, (p. 863—884.) 

Theargunient upon the special verdict subsequently comeon, btU 
the judgment of tlie Court upon the case was never given. TlM 
following is Mr. Howell's final note upon it; "No further pru- 
cceilings took place in this case until Hilary Term. 52d Goo, III, 
A, D. 1812, when the Court ordered the defendant's reeogiiizAUco 
to be respited until they should further order, ll was thought bjr 
the bar that, had the opinion of the Court been delivered, judgment , 
would have been given B|;ainst General Picton ; but that, U|M)ii t 
consideration of the ments. it would have been followed by t 
punishment go alight, and so little cammeosumte with tlie magni- 
tude of the questions embraced by the cs^e, as to have rellt'CUid but 
little credit upon the prosecution ; and I have hnen infonncd, that 
it was by the advice of one of the learned counsel, who greatly dis- 
tinguished himself ill arguing tlie questions which aruie in thii 
case, that it was not again agitated,"— (p. 1>55,) 

In hie argument for the Crown on the special verdict, Mr, Nolan 
attempts to prove that torture cannot be legally inflicted in aBritisli 
dependency ; inasmuch as it is repugnant to toe fundamental prin- 
ciples of the British cunstitutiun, and as exemption Crum lorturc ia 
a right of every British subject in every part of tbo doniiitioiis of 
the British Crown, (p. 892^-901.) Lord EllcnborouRh, however, 
dues not appear to have assented to Mr. Nolan's Cdnclusions on tliia 
head, as may be inferred from his inlerlo«)utury remarks in this ]>arl 
of Mr. Nolan's argument. 

Lord Ellenbarough.—Da you mean that the king could not recsivc 
an island by capitulation under the protection of ibe Crown of 
Great Britain, with a continuation of all the laws, rivil tnd eute- 
•iastical. as they subsisted in that iriand, before the cewion, same of 
those being radically repugnant to the general princi|)loi of the 
conatitution! for instance, this is a Spanish island, in which the 
authority of the inquisition had obtained, and which wait lu the 
habit of inflicting torture : would you say, if there had been an 
unconditional acceptance by Ihe Crown of Great Britniii, in all 
respects preserving the laws, civil and i-cdeiiiisticnl, that suirpusiiig 
the inqaiflition and infliction of torture madn n part uf the law, iht: 
king cnuld not have made a valid capilulalion, m aa to conlinuc titti 
roiistitntion generally in the island of Trinidad ? 

2b2 
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Mr. Nolan. — My Lord, that is a queation I did not mean tu agitate 
Upon the present occaaon, as not being before the Court. 

■ ' Lord Eilenbnraugk. — Yes, incidentally it is; I want to Itnow the 

L «(tent of your propositton, and whether you eontend that ihe 

I Cro'*ii upon acouquest would, in malting the capitijation, be limited 

I to the extent I have stated. 
, Mr. Nolan.— 1 deliberately avoided goin^ into Ihat qu['stion; 
but if your Lordships wish me to arpie it, I think there are verj 
ttrong reasona which induce me to believe that the Crown is ao 
j^mited. 

. Lord Ellenborou^h. - It made a part of your argument, and I 
iFiBhed to know if you could auat^ia it to that extent: youslstedUiU 

I H)e king could not make laws contrary to fundamental principles. 

' - [Mr- Nnl-m. — Whether the Crown can by Btipulation acCede tB 
Ijkws contrary to fundamental principles, I have not made a.ptin'of 
Sis argumeul. , ' 1. 

.Lord Ellenborough. — You must necessarily make it a 'f<lrt| of 
TOUT areument, 

I l^Mr- Nolan.—l think I shall be able to sustain the propMhM 

' ^t the Crown would be so limited. — p. 897, 8!i8. 

I „ Lower down Mr. Nolan argues that the kws of a dependent^ 

fnquered by or ceded to Engknd are, from the time of the coa- 
.est or cession, replaced wholly or in part by the English laws. 
te following diiJogue then takes phce. 
- Lord KQenborin/gh. — If they are not governed hj the old laws, 
jy what laws are they governed ? Either the old laws conl3iiiie, or 
Bey cease on the conqneat; the laws of the cong^uering Country 
oipeTEede them, or the old laws remain under certain qu^ificationsji 
_!*1io is to find out these qualifications? Some of the persona whii 
tte sent out from this country, judging for themselves, may saS 
t ipme of these laws are not consistent with the principles and Bpirfl 
, H the British constitution, and therefore it is not incumbent on lis 
ni obey them. 

r_ Mr. Nolan. —thaX is one of the points on which the Icxmed 
uidgcs have anticipated difficulty ; and yet the rule is laid down ifl 
(be way which I contend far it, in 2 P. Williams, 75, namely, that 
Ote laws and cugtoms of the conquered country shall hold plac-e, 
atiless they are contrary to our relimon, or enact any thing tnat is 
imlum in se, ,ar are silent ; for in Sn such cases the laws of the 
Biijquering country shall prevail. But I am asked how the ptrson 
Irjio is to administer the law is to know it? In fact, the persona 
who administer the laws there must be Englishmen, or immediately 
finder their control, and subject to their explanation and directioli 
P^ to what the law is. 

PT/ird EUenbnrough.— The former taws they knew, because they 
;d under them, and obeyed them before but now the two lawB 
coniDounded. You will find sufficient difficulty in coinpoundiiig 
two laws. It is supposed to be a part of tlie cueioms of China 
I w expose infanta. It would be difficult, ^mHJiiHp, to say that was 
I gwrder in them, and yet that is malum i« se. ; it is as much mattan 
\ ff^tetkS anything can be supposed to be. 
J, JJfr. Nolan. — Your Lordships observe that the position in 2 P. 
Wflliams says, the laws of thjs country shall prevail where those 6f 
the conqnered country are either contrary to the laws of God or 
are totally silent. 
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' L^'d''Etien$or6agh^—'flIy'dM.c.Vii.ty''k'a.^'ai IHeBe eSceptlonR; 
" fun^ainentai principles'' and " ma!a in le'' introduce some diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. Ifolan. — Tliero ia undoubtedly a difficulty of drawing the 
precise line ; but sn thrre is in all hiiraan matters, and this dutf 
inugt be reposed injudicial disiretion. 

Lnrd Ellenbi-rough.— AH difficulty^ in drawing the line is avoided, 
if, in eimformity tu the 3(A Resolutian in Campbell and nail, yoS 
say, " that the laws of a conquered country eanlhiue in farce imtu 
they are altered by the conqueror." That leaves no uncertmnty tfr 
d^fficully, as the colony is to remain at it was befbre. — (p. 944, 945.1 

MrL Dallas, in his argument in supriort of the DiotiOn for a netf 
trial, admits that the dictum of C.J- De Grey in Fabrigaa o, Moatytt 
respecting torture ia against hi to, bul contenda that it is a mere esti^ 
judicial opiiiton not nccesEary to llie decision of tbe case. TiJ'e 
follgwinp remarks of Mr. Dallas upon Mr. Garrow's argument, tbat 
torture is contrary to the laws of England, are likewise deserving Of 
attention. " It eccms to me, as far as the autborilies go, tbat not 
one of tliem touches the question. They appear to be casee m 
which tlic conuderatiou is confined to Ibe custom of England, ana 
there being no such custom in England there can be no sneh law. 
But, independent of these anthoriues, tlie gentlemen on the otlief 
aide contend that, on general grounds and principles, the abolitioi 
of torture must be understood, whatever were the terras of the 
capitulation ubicli has taken place. I do not tliink Mr. Garroif 
referred us to any (tedded case, much leas to the positive enacfc 
ment of any statute; but he contented himself witli stating whit 
he deemed a parallel case. ' There c^n," he said, ' be no such thing 
as slavery in England. The moment a slave puts liis foot on Eng- 
lish ground he becomes free.' I admit it ; I admit that the case g 
parallel, and it leads to this conclusion, — there can be no sucH 
thing as torture in England. But in order to make it applicable to 
his argument, Mr, GarrQw must push his doctrine to this extent, 
viz., that because there is no torture in England there can be ng 
torture in any other country ; he must contend thatbecause slaverj^ 
cannot exist in England, therefore slavery cannot esist in tM 
colonies. If his doctrine, that because there is no tOTture in 
England, there can be no torture in a Colony subject to Englanit 
could prevail, it would have (his effect : according to my learnea 
friend's analogy, if by force of arms aa;^ foreign dominion naa beeri 
acquired, for instance St. Lucie, Martinique, or any other colonyj 
it would follow that, because there was no slavery in England, there 
could be none in those colonies. Ifit were true that, because tllere 
is no torture in England, there can be no torture in Trinidad, the 
doctrine and the principle on which, it is founded would let Iodbs 
all the slaves in every island that ever was acquired by force df 
British arms. It seems to me tliat the argument buitt upon nlv 
learned friend's analogy tends the other way, and is agdnst himl 
self. 'There can be no such thing," says my learned friend, 'as 
slavery in England, but there may be such a thing aa slavery in tlie 
colonies ;' and I say, in like manner, though there can be no aucB 
thing as lorlure in England, there may be in the colonies. His 
illustration establishes nothing for himself, but is directly at vari- 
ance with what it ia meant to support." — (p. 774, 775.J 

On a review of the preceding statement it will be seen, tb&t the 
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NOTES. 



law on the subject under con^tlerstiun resta cxcluaively on judicixJ 

iljcta; and that the autliority or applioibility of eome of these 

I AlCta. is subject to doubt, seeing that they are (as the dictum of 

I G. J. De Grey In Fabrieaa v. Moatyn) uatieccssary to the decision 

I »f the question before the Court, or (ae the rules in PeereWiJliams) 

' unaccompanied with a statement uf the &[:t8 of the case. The only 

■irincipte whh'h has been expreasly decided is that involved in 

Palirigas v. M(«tyn ; where the covernor's proceeding was pro- 

[ 4i»aedly exceptional and without legal precedent, and could only be 

[ iBBtified on the ^ound that the governor had the power of arbitrary 

I impriaoniaent without nece^ty. 

I ^Tbe rule as to the ceseation of laws in a coaqucred pagan country 
I Mich are inconsistent with the law of God (laid down in Calvin's 
EKe) ia treated by Lord Mansfield in Campbell v- Hall, and a]so 
hj Mr. Justice Gould in his summing up in Fabrigas v. Moatyn, 
(80 Howell 162) as obsolete. (See further in Clark's Colonial Law, 
j». 4, note.) 

; With respect to the cessation of laws which contain anything 
malum in fifl, or con^ary to the fundamealal principles of the 
Sricish constitution, all that has been decided is to be collected fiota 
the cases of Fabrigae v. Moatyn, and Rex v. Picton, the materia 
farts of which have been cited above. 

The expressions of Lord Ellenborough during the argument of 
Rex V. Ficton render it probable that if any similar case ^ould 
fcereafter come before the Courts, the doctnue as to fundameniil 

Cinciples would not be extended. Ills certain that no favovu" would 
shown to this doctrine if the argumentum ab inconveiaenli were 
allowed to have any weight; for if t]ie judges of a dependency 
could nullify any law by declaring it tu be inconsistent with what Ihey 
tai^ht deem to be a fundamental principle of the British coQtti- 
tution, all its laws wmdd manifestly be at their mercy ; ioaemuch 
as the phrase " fundamental jtrinciples of the British constitutioa'' 
has not obtained any dctcrmmate meaning. The must convenient 
course clearly is (as Lord Ellenborough BUggests), that all the laws 
of a conquered or ceded dependency sliould remain in force until 
they are expressly repealed by competent authority. 

It may be remarked that in the cases cited above, the doctrine in 
question is considered only with reference to the laws of a con- 
quered or ceded dependency. But if tlie existence of any such 
fuiid»mentHl principles be a(tmitted, it is manifest that the lawa of 
a dependency acquired by colonization must conform to them not 
Ifiss Ihan the Isiw 



I dependency acquired by cuuquest c 



NOTE N. (p. are.) 

The following account of the attempts uf the Austrian Govern- 
ment to extirpate the Bohemian language, and to auhalitute the 
German language in its place, ia given by Mr. Turnbull, in liia work 
on Austria. 

"The language of Bohemia, except in a few of the western dis- 
tricts immediately bordering on Saxony, is still timt old SUvonic. 
whu^h, with some variations of dialect, forms likewise the vernacular 
ton;{ue in Poland, Uusala, a large portion uf Hungary, the Illyrian 
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provinces, and the^erthern parU uf European Turkey. To abolidi 
this characteristic distinction between the Bobeiniau and Auetriao 
BubjectB was long a favourite objectof that policy whicli has fioiight 
lo eBtahliah an absolute id entitj' of language, laws, and inatitutiou^ 
in all the provinces of the empire: but tlie religion, the language, 
and the domestic habits of a. people can be changed only by very 
slow degrees, even in cases where the change can be efiected at all ; 
and it not unfre^ueutly happens that the measures pursued to en- 
force tlie alteration are precisely those which prevent its adoptioi^ 
• * ■ • In vain were ordinances issued, commanding tbe ex- 
clusive use of the German tongue in all tranBactioas between Qui 
public f unctignariea and tbe people, in all parochial and districtual i 
conaerne, even in the achoola of primary and of general instmctioa. 
In proportion as this policy was more eageriy pursued, the Boher. 
mians clung nilh the greater attachment to their ancient dialecti 
which they justly regarded as the principal remaininjj badge an4' I 
guarantee nt' their distinct nationality. However the highest mag 
nates may have been inclined upon Ihe subject, the great body o. . 
resident nobility at all events, the landowners, traders, and men of 
science, partook the feelings of the prcoplo. Their ancient naliond' 
dielike to the Germans burst forthwith unwonted vehemence- an4 
on the occasion of certun royal ordinances issued some years ago, 
bearing strongly on the point in question, evident indications oc- 
curred that the measures proposed, if attempted to be carried into 
efFi?ct, would be forcibly resisted. It was then tliat the Crown, 
with iis usual tact and wisdom, completely changed the course o^ 
its policy. • • ' * In the present ioetance, not only were the 
ordinances abandoned, but tbe Crown seemed to throw itself into 
the opposite extreme. An official patronage was afforded to (pi 
popular dialect, which it had not enjoyed before. Societies have 
been formed under the immediate patronage of the grand burg^' 
grave, and the direction of Count Sternberg, for the cultivation at 
Bahcmian literature : and plays are performed in the Bohemia^ 
language, at the theatre of Prague."— Vol. i. p. 110—2, 

Mr. Turnbull adds the following remarks on the policy of the 
Austrian Government in this respect in other parts of Austria. 

"It has been the policy of Austria lo introduce, as far as in her 
lay, a uniforraitj, not of inslitutions only, but of language also, i^ 
tlie several portions of her dominions ; but her success in doing so 
lias been far from perfect. The feelings of a people are generajlj^ 
more interwoven with tbe familiar sounds and the small every day 
habits which they have derived from their parents, than with those 

?reat political maxims on wliieh their ^vernment may be based, 
L was die decree of Joseph II. ordainiiig that the German larh 
guage alone should be taught and used in Hungary, that roused ! 
U)e spirit of national resittance 1 and this has gone on increasing- 
in force, until at length, subvcrling alike both the German and the 
Latin, it has compelled tbe Crown to ratify a law, whereby the still 
mc^rre and unformed Asiatic dialect, termed the Magyar or proper 
Hungarian, is made the language of the schpols. the diet, and tile 
courts. In Italy also, the (^uvcrnment is now engaged hiasonie- 
what simitar attempt, U is striving to introduce ilie German lan- 
gnuge intti the primary schools, evidently aiming at its establlEb- 
inent ae the ojBcial, and even, if iwasible, the vernaciikr tongue: 
but slow and cautious must be its proceeilings in this rcbpcct, or j 



NOTE 0. (p. 204.) 
Tra^islation. 

■ "The fitBt impoi'tatil step towards reBtrirtiiif* the power of the 
"viceroys was the custom flrBt introduced after Alboquerque's death 
of never allowing a viceroy to remain above three years in office, 
whicli, in process of lime, became a fixed princi])!e of the Por- 
tiiRiieae Government. It is manifest that as far aa this became an 
inviolable rule, (and the government never departed from it but 
in extreme cases,) it must have exerciited an imporlant influence on 
the affairs of the Portuguese in India. Many arguments may be 
adduced in favour of tliis regulation : in the hrst place, the danger 
of allowing so much power to remain long in the possesaion of one 
individual, leat he should in the end be tempted by it to make him- 
self independent. Another motive ivas the power which the govern- 
ment thus acquired of (noie frequently rewarding distinguished 
merit by conferring so high a dignity, and sometimes even of re- 
moving in an hoiioniable manner those olmosious to the hatred of 
the court. It cannot, however, be denied that the consequences of 
this custom generally Were most injurious to the Portuguese in- 
terests ; for, alihoagli a frequent change of the governors was in 
some cases highly advantageous and even indispensable, it was 
nevertheless extremely nliwise to erect this practice into an inva- 
riable rule, and particularly to change the viceroys at stated and 
foreknown periods. 

"In the first place, the Portuguese were, by the operation of this 
rale, deprived of the advantages which their Indian afl'airs wuuli] 
have derived from a longer continuance of the government of such 
Dien as Ataide and many more. In the short apace of three years, 
a period barely aufficlent for acquiring a knowledge of tlie intricate 
affiura of the Portuguese in their distant and extensive territories; 
it was iinpoBaible for a viceroy to undertake any substantirf im- 
provemerits, or to (TXecnte measures of general miportance. We 
frequently find it recorded that a viceroy, on the point of carrying 
into effect some long prepared and most important relorm, waia 
arrested by the arrival of Jus successor; and in later times, it was a 
common subject of complaint that a viceroy spent the first j-ear 
solelj in learning the actual posture of affairs ; tiie second in en- 
rielnng Jiiiiiself; and that at rhe utmost, in the third year he irent, 
accompanied Tiy a eonaiderahle fleet, to visit the Portuguese pos^ 
sessions from Coulan to Ormuz, and to make arrangements fttr the 
arrival of his successor. 

" Another evil resulling from the certainly of being recaSed in 
three years, wiihout reference to their merits or demerita, Wa8 tbfttlt 
destroyed on the pairt oF the viceroys anv exeriion which the hope 
of being continued in office might nave induced them to make, and 
in many cases it even acted as an incentive to avarice and rapacity. 
Experience harl but too clearly shown that a viceroy returning from 
Inaia with sulEcient riches could always, in case of need, find lenient 
judges. Thus, in course of time, this imporhint office came to ho 
donsidered merely M a benefice held Bw three years, and the;«>lo 
object (if Ihoue On whotn i( was bestowed was to t-niich themmlWB; 



The peTnicimuefilecte of thiEEtate of thii)^ naturally increased the 
more, as in later times itwas ueual to appoint men who, when even 
dialingiijahed for merit in other dcpartmentH of the government, 
(n hich was often not the case,) were unfit for the office of viceray, 
never having been in India ; and those who had served there were 
Beldom or never choHen. By this raeana the office of viceroy was 
couft^rred on men totally ignorant of the afiairs of Portuguese 
India, and it is manifestly impossible tbat the best intentions could 
have enabled them to do anything at all important in the short 
space of three yoara. , 

" In addition to the disadvantages already enumerated, the 
frequent changes of the chief governors naturally caused corre- 
sponding changes in the whole system of government. The ap- 
poiutmenU to subordinate govemorshipaand other offices also n'ere 
in tlic hands of the viceroys, and these they commonly filled with 
their relations, fiiends, and dependents, immediately upon tlicir 
accession to the viceroyalty. 

"It was natural that this power should lead to great abuses {though 
it appears scarcely credible that a viceroy should appoint a son 
twelve years old to the important office of {Jovernor of Ormuz; a fact 
related by a trustworthy liistorian. Thus to the constant changes 
in the prmciplea of government produced by these frequent altera- 
tions of all the authorities was added the unavoidable evil that the 
subaltern officers of government followed the example of the vice- 
roy, and were only inlent upon gaining all tlie wealth tiiey could 
during their short stay in office, and then returning loaded with it 
to their own country, where money was the cliief, and indeed almost 
sole recommendation. Another moat serious evil was, that even 
from the time of Almeida, the Fortuguesc viceroys seem to have 
made it a sort of rule, to which there were very few exceptions, 
that the actua] viceroy ahould be tlie implacable eneniy d 
bia predecessor, doing everything in his power to destroy what the 
otlier had done, and, if possible, by following an entirely opposite 
course of policy, to raise his own merits at the expense of his pre- 
decessor's reputation. 

" The limitation of the power of the viceroys to the short space of 
three years was not the only measure of the Poriugueae Govern- 
ment for diminishing their seemingly formidable influence ; other 
steps wepe taken with the same purpose. In the first place, ft 
coundl was associ^t^d to tlic viceroy, which was to be consulted on 
all occasiouH of any importance j and, without the approval of this 
body, noihing deoisive could be done. Another measure was the 
repeated fonnatioo of several Indian governorships independent of 
the viceroy; aa mii^ht be anticipated, the envy and jealousies which 
these territorial divisions soon caused among the diflerent governors 
contributed to the decline of the Portuguese power already ex- 
tremely feeble in their eastern possessions. 

" tven under tlie vice-regency of the great Alboqnerque wo find 
frequent mention of a council composed of the principal officers, 
without whose approval he could do nothing of importance. The 
same body is often alluded to und« the governments of hU succes- 
swa, and we are informed that the irresolution of this council caused 
the miscarriage of maiiy of the most useful measures. This 
inconvenience wa* to be anticipated, as tlie inferior officers rarely 
1 th« disUoguislied talents of- many of the vioeroya ; and 
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envy and party feeling would naturally prevail in a. counoil thus 
couatituted. We have not been abk to find any exact infoimatuin 
ae to the manner in which thie body was orgaaiEed. It appears, 
however, to h&ve been at first oomposed of the principal officers of 
the army, and therefore to liave controlled tlie power of the viceroy 
mui'h more in military than in civil aSkira. Its cousideration and 
influeniK! aeeta to have cunstaaily increased under the succeeding 
viceroys, aa its interference in all nuittera of importance ia more 
and more frequently recorded. The uiiachievnus effects of this 
council must have lieen duubly felt from the difficulty of appealing 
to the deciBion of the Court of Lisbon in case of a diapuie, owing 
to the great distance and the length of time required for commu- 



" The increased dependence of the viceroy upon his council was 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in the weakness of the 
Portueueae governmenu It was seldom that a viceroy was gifted 
with tue courage of an Albuquerque or a Joao de Castro, who more 
than once ventured on the perilous step of doing what they 
judged to be for the advantage of the public, in spite ef the oppo- 
sition made by the council; and indeed it was fortunate for Uieni 
that the benefiaial results justified a proceeding so contrary to the 
rules of the Portuguese Government By far the greater number 
much devoted lo their own intereats'ever to 



dream of incurring so heavy a reaponsibility for the publi ^ 
In the year 1551, when Alfonso de Noronha was appointed viceroy, 
we find the first account of a formal council, consisting of ten or 
twelve persons chosen by the government, whose advice Uie vicraoy 
was to follow on all occasions, even when he did not ask it 

"A second mosti^judiciousan'angement, which thckinga of Por- 
tugal had very early attempted to introduce into India, aud by 
which the Portuguese power in those regions must have beea 
seriously enfeeblea, was the division of their eastern poaaessionB 
into several distinct guverninenta independent of each other. As 
early even aa during Alboquerque's vico-regency, this division was 
begun. In the year 1510, Emanuel the Great appointed a governor 
to the colonies on the south- eastern' coast of Anrica, whose power 
extended from Sofala to Cambaya, independently of the captain- 
general. At about the same period, Malacca was made an inde- 
pendent government. It is true that the arguments advanced in 
Portugal in favour of this proceeding were very plausible. The 
principal reason was, that the vast region stretching from tlie Cape 
of Good Hope 10 the remotest boundaries of India was too exien- 
sive for the supervision of one individual. But even then Albo- 
querque took an opposite, and, as the event has proved, a just view 
of the atiair. He saw that, by thus breaking up these settlements 
into several governments independent of each other, no good resuh 
could be effected ; but, on the contrary, that a dcalh-blow would be 
given tu the power of Portugal in the East. He perceived that ii 
was only by the union of all the Portuguese forces under one head, 
-—ft uiuon which would permit the force of the whole body to be 
brought in a moment to bear on any point where danger waa im- 
pending, — that it was posaitile to retain possessions, the size of 
which was out of all proportion to their means of defence. Besidea 
ihia, AJboqutrqiie could not fail to foresee that the envy and jealousy 
which would inevitably arise amongst the difterent governors would 



in itself be quite suffictent to prevent any beDeflcid reeults. He 
did not, therefore, rest \mtil he had averted the impending evil, 

"The Portngueae governinent, nevertheleHS, hy no means gave u 
the idea, and duiing the vice-regency of Alboquerque'a succewoi 
Lopez Soarez de Albergaria, fresh altempla were made to execuli I 
this favourite project, and were frequently renewed under his Ea» i 
cessure, though usually without success. Since the time of LopeS ] 
Soarez de Albergaria, it was also customsryto summon the viceroys^ I 
on theii return from India, to render an account bofore the Por^ ' 
tugucie Tribunal of Finance, but those nho came back ric^ 1 
UBually found means to elude the severity of this court. ' ' 

" The project of dividing the Indian posseBaiona into several I 
distinct governments was eagerly resumed durins the reign o£ I 
Sebastiaa. In tJie year 1572, when Antonio de Noronha was sent A 
out as viceroy to India, the Indiaji possessions were divided intd j 
three separate governments, and Noronha, who eaw the evils of I 
that division, and rejected the demands of the two governors under J 
different pretexts, was deposed in consequence of their accuiationifc j 
Nevertheless, his successor Baretlo, who liad been governor dt I 
Malacca, and had caused Norouha's recal, found himself compelled I 
to act in the some manner towards Pereira, who succeeded him &* 
the EOveruorHhip of Malacca ; contrary to the express commanA. 
of the Court, which on this occasion did not think it necessary U j 
assert Pereira's dignity so strongly. i 

" From the preceding data we may safely conclude that the corf- 
atant endeavour o£ the Forlugueie government was to diminish tte | 
power of the viceroy of India as much as possible. The circi 
stance that tliese endeavours most trequently Ikiled, especial^p i 
whenreally great men were at the head of thelndian affairs, affurdb 
tlie most convineing proof that the miscliievous tendency uf thSb f 
Boiicy was strongly felt in India itself."— Saalleld. GeaehicUle dr*" ' 
Portugiesischen Kolonialweaeiia in Ostindien, pp. 23fr— 47. 
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NOTE P. (p. 300.) 

Burke, in liis " ObatTvatiuns on a late Stati^of ihc Nation," (pub- j 
liahcd in 1709,) makes the following remarks on the plan uf ■ 
representation of the American colonies in the British Parliament. , 

" Perliaps it may be some lime before this hopeful scheme cat 
brought to perfect maturity, although the author seems to be nfr I 
wise aware ol any obstructions that lie in the way of it. He talto 1 
of his union, just as he does of bia taxes and his savings, with, m J 
much sang/rvid and ease as if his wisli and eiyoymenl were exacting 1 
the same thing. He ap|>earB not to have troubled his head witA J 
the infinite difficuliyof settling that representation on afairbalanntt I 
of wealth and numbers throughout tlie several provinces of Anie-~ J 
rica and the West Indies, under such an infinite variety of circuoiB T 
stances. It cost^s him nothing to fight with nature, and to conquer J 
the order of Providence, which manifestly opposes itself to " 
possibility of such a parliamentary union. . 

*' But let us, to indulge his passion for priyeeta and power, suppoq^'fl 
the happy lime arrived, when the author comes into the miniatrfc I 
and is lo realize his speculationa. The writs are issued for clectiijp I 
Qiembers for America Itad the West Indies. Some provinces receinK I 



them in tix weeks, botog in ten, some in twenty, A vessel may Be 
loat. and then some provinces may not receive them at all. But Idt 
it be, that they all receive them at once, and in the shortest time. 
A proper space must be given forproclamHtion and for the election ; 
some iveekB at least. But the members are chosen; and if sIiipB 
are ready to eaU, in about six mare they arrive in London. In tqe 
meantime the psrliament has Ml, and bilsiness far advanced rfithoui 
American representatives. Nay, by this time, it may happen that 
the parliament is dissolved; and then the roembers ship themselves 
again, to be again elected. The writs may arrive in America before 
the puor members of a parliament in which tltey never eaX can 
arrive at their several provinces. A new interest is formed, anil 
they find other members are chosen, whilst they are on the high 
seas. But if the ivriis and membors arrive ti^ther, bexe is at beat 
a new trial of akUl amongst the candidates, after one eet of tbem 
have well aired tliemaelves with tlieir two voyages of 6,000 miles. 

" However, in order to facilitate every thing to the author, we will 
suppose thera all once more elected, and steerins again to Old 
England, with a good liearti and a fair westerly wind in their stern. 
On their arrival they find all in a hurry and bnstle ; in and a\i.t, 
cuudolence and congratulation: the Crown ia demised. Another 
parliament is to be called. Away back to America again on a 
fourth voyage, and to a third election. Dues the author mean to 
make our kings as immortal in their personal aa in their political 
character? or, whilst he. bountifully adoa to their life, will ne tajce 
from them their prerogative of dissolving parliaments, in favour of 
the American umon? or, are the Amencjin representatives to be 
perpetual, and to feel neither deuiises of the Crown, nor dissolu- 
tions of parliaments? 

" But tliese tilings may be granted to him without bringing him 
much nearer to hia point. What does be thtnk of re-election ? la 
the American member the only one who is not to take a places or 
the only one to be exempted from the ceremony of re-election ?. 
How will this great politician preserve the right of electors, the 
fairness of returns, and the privilege of the House of Commona, 
as the sole judge of such contests? It would undoubtedly be a 
glorious sifiht to have eight or teii petitions, or double returns, from 
Boston and Barbadoes, from Philadelphia and Jamaica, the m^mbelB 
returned, and the petitioners with all their train of attorneys, syli- 
citors, mayors, select men, provost marshals, and above five hundred 
or a thousand witnesses, come to the bar of the House of Conunpna. 
Possibly, we might be interrupted in the eu,joyment of this pleasing 
apeclaclB, if a war should break out, and our conBiicutional Heel;, 
loaded with members of parliament, returning officers, peti^oni. 
and witnesses, the electors and elected, should become a prize to 
the French or Spaniards, and be conveyed to Carthasjena tw to. L» 
Vera Cruz, and from thence perhaps to Mexico or Lima, there to 
remain untjl a cartel for members of parliament can be settled, or 
until the war is ended. 

"In iruth, the author lias little studied this business, or he mig&t 
have known, that some of the most conaidfrable provinces of Ame- 
rica, such, for instance, as Connecticut and Massachusetts Bay. have 
not in each of them two men who can afford, at a distance firom 
their estates, to spend a thousand pounds a-year. How can these 
provinces be represented at Westnnnster? If their province pays 
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them, they are American agents, with salaries, and not independeixt 
ibemhers of parliament. It is true, that formerly in Englimd 
members had salaries from their constituents ; but they all had 
salaries, and were all, in this way, upon a par. If these American 
representatives have no salaries, then they must add to the list of 
our pensioners and dependents at Court, or they must starve* 
There is no alternative."— (Works, vol. iL p. 138 — 42.) 

NOTE Q. (p. 302.) 

The following is Mr. Haliburton's account of the power of the 
supreme government of England over its dependencies. 

"To what extent the British Parliament has a right to interpose 
its authority, or how far the power of the Colonial Assembly extends, 
it is impossible to ascertain with accuracy. The doctrine of the 
omnipotence of the one, and the independence of the other, has at 
different times been pushed to an extreme by the advocates of each. 
The true distinction appears- to be, that parliament is supreme in 
all external, and the Colonial Assembly in all internal matters. 
TTxe unalterable right of property has been guaranteed to the colo- 
nies, by the Act renouncing the claim of taxation, the 18th Geo. III. 
m * * * m * Taxation is ourSy commercial regulation is 
theirs ; this distinction, says a distinguished statesman, is involved 
in the abstract nature of things. Property is private, individual, 
abstract; and it is contrary to the principles of natural and civil 
liberty, that a man should be divested of any part of his property 
without his consent. Trade is a complicated and extended consi- 
deration ; to regulate the numberless movements of its several 
parts, and to combine them in one harmonious effect for the good 
of the whole, requires the superintending wisdom and energy of the 
supreme power of the empire. The colonist acknowledges this 
suprfemacy in all things, with the exception of taxation, and of 
legislation m those matters of internal government to which the 
local assemblies are competent. * * * ■ But in matters of a local 
nature, the regal control is well secured by the negative of the 
governor ; by his standing instructions not to give his assent to any 
law of a doubtful nature without a clause suspending its operation, 
until His Majesty's pleasure be known, and by the power assumed 
and exercised, if disagreeing to any law withm three years after it 
has passed the Colonial legislature. With these provinces it is 
absurd to suppose, whatever may be said to the contrary, that the 
l<Jcal assemblies are not supreme within their own jiirisdiction ; or 
that a people can be subject to two different legislatures ; exercising 
at the same time equal powers, yet not communicating with each 
other, nor, from their situation, capable of being privy to each other's 
proceedings." 






I have already observed that the true line is that Parliament is 
supreme in all external, and tlie Colonial assemblies in all internal 
legislation; and that the colonies have a right to be governed, 
within their own jurisdiction, by their own laws, made by their own 
internal will. But if the colonies exceed their peculiar limits, from 
other alliances, or refuse obedience to the general laws for the re- 
gulation of commerce or external government, in these cases there 
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must necessarily be a coercive power lodged somewhere ; and can- 
not be lodged more safely for the empi^ at large than in parliament, 
which has an undoubted right to exercise it in such cases of neces- 
sity. It is in this manner the passage alluded to, in tlie Commen- 
taries, must be understood, which states those laws to be binding on 
tiie colonies that include them by express words, and the English 
Act of Parliament is generally received in the same sense." — 
(Vol. ii. p. 346.) 

From the last of the preceding passages it appears to be Mr. 
Haliburton's opinion that there are certain subjects in which the 
local government of an English dependencj; is legally^ as well as 
practically, supreme. If this be his meaning, the statement is 
erroneous. 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 



Page 81, line 8. For " subordinate legislature," read, " subordinate 
gOYemment." 

Page 82, line 24. For " remembered," read, ** remarked.*' 

Page 88, note * For « ch. VIII. § 2." read «* ch. IX." ib. note f, 
dele § 2. 

Page 155, line 3. For " the subordinate goyemment of Ireland," read, 
" the supreme government of Ireland." 

Page 260, line 12. For " from one to another," read " from one country 
to another." 
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